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SOME  ACCOUNT 


or  TUX 

AUTHOR  OP  THE  FOLLOWING  WORK. 


7uoMAS  StiA^\^  D.  D.  was  born  at  Kendal,  in 
the  Gouuty  of  WefltmOieland^  about  169S«  He 

was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  there,  and 
was  admitted  Batchelor  at  Queen  s  College,  Ox- 
ford in  171 L  He  received  the  degree  of  Batch- 
elor of  Arts,  July  5,  171^>,  ancjjof  Master  of  Arts, 

Jan.  16. 1719- 

He  aftsrwards  took  orders,  and  tm  appoiatcd 

Chaplain  to  the  English  Factory  at  Algiers.  He 
remained  there  for  several  years,  and  travelled 
from  thence  into  various  parts  of  the  East  WbUe 
lie  was  absent  in  1727,  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of 
his  College,  and  after  his  return  became  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  in  1734.  He  was  also  in  that  year 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
lie  published  the  first  edition  of  his  Tbav£x.s  at 
Oxford,  in  1738,  in  folio.  He  also  piesenled  the 
University  with  some  natural  curiosities,  ancient 
coins  and  busts,  which  he  had  collected  during 

his 
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his  travels.  Three  of  the  last  of  these  are  en- 
graved  in  the  Marmora  Osaniensia.  On  the 
death  of  Dr  Fblton,  ra  1740,  he  was  nominated 
by  his  College,  Principal  of  Edmund  J^lall,  which 
lie  raised  by  bis  munifkence  from  a  ruinous  con- 
dition. He  was  also  presented  at  same  time  to 
the  vicarage  of  Braniley,  in  Hampshire,  and  was 
Regius  Srofessor  of  Greek  till  his  death,  whic^ 
took  place  in  1751. 

His  Travels  have  been  universally  esteemed, 
not  only  for  their  aocuracy  and  fideUty,  but  on 
account  of  the  ilhistrations  tliey  contain  of  Na- 
tural History,  of  the  Classic  Authors,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Scriptufesl  Tliey  were  translated  into 
French,  and  printed  in      in  1743,  with  seve- 
ral notes  and  emendations  communicated  by  the. 
Author.  He  published  two  supplements  to  theni 
in  J  7^6  and  1 747,  the  latter  addressed  to  Dr  Cla  v-* 
TON,  Bishop  of  Clqghcr,  in  Ireland.    The  con- 
tents of  these  were  afterwards  incorporated  m 
the  second  Edition,  which,  with  great  improve- 
nieiits  and  alterations,  were  prepared  for  the  pre^s 
by  the  A'uthor.  Death  put  a  stop  to  his  labours, 
hut  the  Public  have  reaped  the  fruit  of  tliem. 
The  present  £dition  is  printed  verbatim  from  this 
second  and  ]mpr6t^  one,  published  in  1757,  but 
corrected  in  several  respects,  particularly  in  the 
Index  to  the  passages  of  Scripture  illustrated. 
Both  editions,  especially  the  latter,  have  be- 
come extremely  scarce,  and  have  sold  at  a  high 
price* 
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The  fo1lewin<if  epitaph  on  the  Author  was  eom- 
posed  by  Dr  13uown,  Provost  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford^  and  placed  on  liis  Monument  in  Bramley 
Church. 
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♦ 


TO  THE  KING. 


Mo0T  Gbacipvs  Sov£R£iGar, 

I  B£0  leave  to  approach  Vour  R^yal  Person^ 
with  an  humble  present  in  my  hand,  after  the  fa- 
shion of  those  coMQtrie$  vvliere  1  b^ve  loog  resi- 
ded 

It  is  a  volume  of  Travels  and  Obscrcat  'wm, 
wherein  are  described  the  situatioMt  pohty,  and 
customs  of  various  mttapoa ;  vations  unaoquainted 
with  liberty,  and  wliose  government  is  the  very 
reverse  of  Your  Maj£»T¥  4.  wi^  and  gra/ciou^ 
administratioiL 

I  HAD  an  opportunity  of  making  these  Ob- 
servatioBSy  whilst  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
Your  Majesty's  Cbaplam  at  Algiers.  It  was  in 
this  situation  that  I  first  collected  inate.riaib  for 
the  following  sheets ;  and  so  extensive  is  Your 
MajestVs  influence,  that  it  procnred  me  safety 
and  protection,  even  in  countries  remote  and  bar- 
baiotts. 

A  WORK  which  owes  its  rise,  its  progress, 
and  completipo,  to  these  assistances,  seems  in 
some  degree  entitled  to  Your  Royal  Favour,  and 
is  therefore,  with  all  humility,  presented  to  Your 
Sacred  Majesty* 

ft 

Whilst 
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Whilst  I  was  engaged  in  this  undertaking', 
it  was  a  pleasing  encouragement  to  consider,  that 
my  well  intended  labours  were  approved  by  Her 
Late  Maji^sty  ;  and  it  did  not  a  little  intlame 
my  endeavours,  when  She  was  pleased  to  promise 
me  the  honour  of  Her  Royal  Patronage. 

But  I  mnst  not  presume  to  mention  private 
and  personal  favours,  when  whole  societies  arte  • 
indebted  to  that  Illustrious  Princess.  Particu^ 
larly,  tliat  ancient  House  of  Learning,  of  which 
I  have  the  happiness  to  be  a  member,  stands  dis- 
tinguished by  Her  Royal  Bounty,  and  owes  ita 
beauty  and  ornament  to  Her  Muniiiccnce. 

If  Heaven  had  spared  that  invaluable  Life^ 
with  what  seal  should  we  have  paid  repeated  acr- 
knowledgmeuts  to  our  Royal  Benefactress  !  But 
now— we  can  only  join  with  thousands  in  la- 
menting the  public  loss,  and  with  gratitude  trans- 
mit Her  Memor}'  to  our  latett  Successors. 

That  Providence  may  long  pteserve  Your 
Ma  JEST  V,  and  continue  the  many  blessings  of 
Your  Reigu  to  this  church  and  nation,  is  the 
constant  prayer  of, 

( May  it  please  Your  Majesty) 

■  *  • 

Your  Majesty's  most  humble 
AndmastdeMed  Servant  mid  Subject^ 
AruL  s5«  1138. 

THOMAS  SHAW. 
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PUEFACE 

I 

TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Previous  to  the  prefatory  discourse,  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe  wherein  this  second  Edition  of 
the  Book  of'  Traveb  and  Observatums  diiFers  from 
tht  Jirst.  First  of  all  then,  it  is  printed  w  ith 
smaller  types,  and  confined  to  a  smaller  volume, 
to  be  at  once  more  portable  and  less  expensive, 
hi  the  next  place,  several  lines  and  pages  which 
might  be  looked  upon  as  supertluous  or  unneces- 
saiy,  are  here  omitted ;  such  as  the  Ejccerpta^  as 
they  were  called,  together  w  ith  several  of  the 
larger  notes  and  quotations  from  ancient  authors, 
the  references  themselves  being  only  here  retain* 
ed.  Some  paragraphs  likew  ise  have  been  omit- 
ted or  abridged  in  the  work  itself,  viz.  several  of 
the  geographical  observations  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Algiers  and  Tunis ;  particularly  where  neither 
ancient  nor  modern  history  were  more  imme- 
diatf  ly  concerned,  and  where  the  general  scheme 
of  these  geographical  inquiries  w  ould  admit  of 
it  And  lest  the  greater  proficients  in  botanical 
learning  should  regard  the  Phytographia,  or  hi- 
story of  plants,  as  more  copious  than  curious,  the 
author  has  ccmtinued  such  of  them  only  as  are 
VOL.  I.  b  the 
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the  most  rare,  or  which  have  not  been  hitherto 
described.  Yet  such  caution  has  been  every 
uliere  taken  in  these,  and  in  a  few  other  omis- 
sions and  abridgments  ot  less  account,  that  lit  tie 
*  or  nothing  material  or  properly  essential  to  the 
work  itself  should  be  wanting*  to  tlii$  second  edi- 
tion. 

Yet  what  has  been  thus  omitted  or  abridged, 
has  made  room  not  only  tor  ihc  several  additional 
discourses  and  dissertations  that  were  contained 
in  the  supplement  lately  published  to  this  book, 
but  for  a  variety  also  of  new  reniai  ks  and  objier- 
vationa^  which  were  either  overlooked  in  tlie  au- 
thor's journak  and  memoirs,  or  which  have  oc- 
curred to  his  memory  upon  the  revival  of  them 
both.   And  a;  errors  and  mistakes  were  almost 
unavoidable  in  a  work  of  this  copious  naime  and 
subject, (several  sheets  wherectf,  through  the  great 
importunity  and  impatience  of  the  subscribers, 
might  have  been  too  hastily  printed  oli"),  these, 
whether  they  regard  the  press,  or  ^ome  geogra- 
phical or  historical  facts,  or  whetlier  they  relate 
to  numbers  or  measures,  or  the  reasonings  there- 
upon, as  they  are,  when  taken  all  together,  very 
few,  and  sdldom  of  any  consequence,  so  tliey 
have  all  along,  according  to  their  nature  and  im- 
port, and  as  far  as  they  came  to  the  author  s 
knowledge,  been  eitlicr  rectified,  altered,  or  en- 
tirely left  ouU    Pesides,  that  order,  method,  and 
conpectiou  should  be  the  better  preserved  through- 
out the  whole,  the  particular  paragraplis  have 
been  sometimes  transposed,  and  the  general  chap* 

ters 
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ten  have  been  sabdtvided  into  sections ;  whilst 

the  style  itsell,  which  might  frequently  appear 
loo  copious  and  redundant,  like  those  tbreign  Ian* 
guages  which  were  familiar  to  the  author  during 
his  long  absence  from  his  native  country,  is  here, 
more  agreeable  to  the  fingUsh  diction  at  present, 
rendered  more  terse  and  concise. 

Tlie  tbilowing  pages  therefore*  with  tliese  ad- 
ditions,  alterations,  and  improvements,  are  pre- 
sented lo  tlie  reader,  as  an  essay  towards  resto- 
ring the  ancient  geography,  and  placing  in  a  pro- 
per h'ght  the  natural,  and  sometimes  civil  history 
of  those  countries,  where  the  author  has  travel- 
led. In  pursuance  of  which  design,  these  obser-  . 
vations,  of  what  kind  soever,  whether  they  re- 
gard geography,  natural  liistory,  or  other  miscel- 
•laneoiis  subjects,  are  not  blended  or  mixed  toge* 
ther  as  thcv  chanced  to  fall  in  his  wav,  but  are 
ranged  under  distinct  heads  and  divisions,  with- 
out repeating,  upon  every  occasion,  the  time,  the 
place,  or  manner  wherein  they  were  made. 

The  repetition  of  every  day  s  events  and  oc« 
currences,  besides  being  frequently  tedious,  and 
seldom  of  any  importance,  could  not  have  been 
admitted  in  the  tbilowing  sheets,  without  aug- 
menting them  to  twice  their  number.  Whereas, 
the  author  s  principal  design  and  intent  being  in 
8  literary  way,  and  with  as  much  brevity  as  the 
subject  would  admit  of,  not  bardt  to  amuse  and 
divert,  but  to  inform  and  instruct  th^  curious 
reader,  to  whom  abne  these  pages  were  address- 
ed; he  has  therefore  confined  himself  all  along, 

to 
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to  lay  down  such  observations  only  as  he  judged 
were  of  greater  moment  and  consequence ;  such 

likewise  as  were  altogether  new,  or  not  suflicient- 
ly  explained  in  other  books  of  travels.  And  as 
the  greatest  part  of  these  observations  bear  a 
near  relation  to  several  passages,  customs  or  ex- 
pressions in  the  classic  writers,  and  especially  in 
the  Scriptures,  the  author  has  further  endeavour- 
ed, hy  comparing  those  ancient  accounts  and  de* 
scriptions  with  these  his  later  discoveries,  to 
make  them  receive  from,  and  give  to  each  other, 
mutual  light  and  illustration* 

However,  as  the  method  of  travelling  or  sur- 
veying these  countries,  the  diet  and  reception  of 
the  traveller,  the  hardships  and  dangers  to  which 
he  is  exposed,  and  other  incidents  of  the  like 'na- 
ture, may  be  looked  upon  by  some  readers  as  nat- 
ters of  too  great  curiosity  to  be  entioeiy  passed 
over  and  neglected,  the  author  proposes  to  sup*, 
ply  what  may  be  wanting  upon  that  subject,  by 
placing  here  in  one  view  such  of  the  most  re^^ 
markable  circumstances  and  occurrences  as  made 
up  the  diary-part  of  bis  travels. 


The  reader  therefore  is,  first  of  all,  to  be  in* 
formed,  that  in  tlie  several  maritime  towns  of 
Barbary  and  the  Levant,  where  the  British  facto> 
lies  are  estabhshed,  the  author  was  entertained 
'With  extraordinaiy  marks  of  generosity  and 

friendship, 
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friendship^  having  the  use  not  only  of  their 
houses,  but  of  their  horses  also,  ibeir  janissaries 

aad  sei  vaots.    But  in  most  of  the  inland  towns 
and  villages,  particularly  of  Barbary,  there  is  a 
house  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  strangers. 
With  a  proper  oihcer,  called  maharak,  to  attend 
us,  wtiere  we  are  lodged  and  entertained  for  one 
night  at  the  ex  pence  of  the  community.  Yet 
even  here  we  sometimes  met  witli  our  dithcul- 
ties  and  disappointments ;  as  when  these  houses 
aic  already  taken  up,  or  when  the  maharak  was 
not  to  be  found,  or  when  he  was  inclined  to  be 
surly  and  disobliging ;  great  disputes,  and  shanUt- 
tan,  as  they  call  brawls  and  discord,  happening 
at  such  times.  And  as  there  were  no  inns  or  pu- 
blic houses  to  entertain  us,  and  private  families 
(contrary  to  the  charitable  custom  recorded  in 
Job  xxxi.       and  Matt.  xxv.  35.)  would  never 
admit  us,  we  had  now  and  then  occasion  enough 
to  meditate  upon  the  same  distress  with  the  Le« 
vite  and  his  company,  (Judges  xix.  15.)  when 
there  7cas  no  man  that  xcoiihl  take  them  into  his 
kmc  Jiur  lodging;  and  of  the  propriety  there 
was  to  place  (1  Tim.  v.  10.  Heb.  xiii.  8.)  the  lodg* 
ing  and  entertaining  of  strangers  among  good 
works. 

But  when  we  travel  in  the  open  countr}%  at 

a  distance  from  these  towns  and  villages,  as  in 
Arabia  and  the  greatest  part  of  Barbary,  we  are  * 
to  take  our  chance,  both  with  regard  to  our  food 
and  our  lodgings,  as  will  be  hereafter  more  parti- 
cularly leUted.   As  to  our  food,  we  were  some- 

times 
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times  provitlcnt  enough  to  take  care  of  it,  espe- 
cially in  Arabia.  But  to  have  furnished  ourselves 
with  tents  in  travelling  tlirough  those  deserts, 
would  have  been  both  cumbersome  and  expen- 
sive ;  besides  the  suspicion  it  might  have  raised 
iu  the  jealous  Arabs,  tliat  the  persons  they  be- 
longed to,  were  of  a  more  than  ordinary  rank 
and  condition,  and  consequently  would  be  too 
rich  and  tempting  a  booty  to  be  suffered  to 
escape.  The  unfortunate  gentlemen,  who  were 
concerned  not  many  years  asfo  in  an  embassy  to 
Abyssinia,  by  order  of  the  French  king,  found 
this  to  be  too, true,  at  the  expence  of  their 
lives. 

As  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion,  particular- 
ly in  the  description  of  Barbary,  to  mention  the 
Kabyles,  the  Arabs  and  the  Moors,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  premise,  that  the  Kabyles  have  gene- 
rally the  appellation  of  JBewi,  as^  the  Arabs  have 
that  of  /Fdicdf  prefixed  to  the  name  of  their  re- 
spective founders.  Both  words  have  the  same 
signification,  and  denote  the  children  or  ofFsprinsr 
of  such  a  tribe :  thus,  Bern  Rashid  and  U'elkd 
Halfa^  equally  signify  the  sons  of  Rashid  and 
the  sous  of  Haifa ;  or  the  Rashides  or  HalJuIcs,2L% 
the  ancient  geographers  and  historians  would  have 
named  them.  We  may  observe  further,  that  the 
Kabyles  usually  hve  upon  tlie  mountains,  in  little 
villages,  called  daskrahs^  made  up  of  mud-walled  % 
hovels  (or  gurbies^  according  to  their  own  appel- 
lation); wheicas  the  Arabs,  being  commonly  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains,  are  therefore  called  Be- 

doweens, 
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(lowcens,  living,  as  the  Noinades  and  Sccnitiu  did 
of  oldy  iu  teats ;  a  coUectioa  wliereof,  pitched 
usually  in  a  circle,  with  their  doors  opening  to* 
wards  Akxca,  is  called  a  doiacar.  liut  the. 
Moors,  who  are  the  descendeute  of  the  ancient  . 
inhabitants,  the  Mauritanians,  live  all  over 
.  Ikrbary,  as  the  Turks  hkewisc  do,  in  cities, 
towns  and  villages ;  habitations  more  permanent 
than  those  of  the  Arabs,  as  they  are  more  dura- 
ble than  those  of  the  Kabyles.  The  languai;e  of 
the  Moors  is  the  same  with  tliat  of  the  Arabs ; 
ihc  particular  dialec  ts  henig  alike  in  thcni  Ix^tli. 
according  to  their  nearer  or  more  distant  &itua« 
tion  from  £g}  pt,  wiiere  their  language  is  suppo* 
setl  to  be  spoken  in  the  greatest  prupriety  auil 
perfection.  *  ^ 

If  therefore,  in  the  course  of  our  travels,  we 
<lid  not  fall  in  with  anv  of  the  daskrahs  of  the 
Kabyles,  or  with  the  duuwars  of  the  Arabs^  or 
with  the  towns  or  villages  above  mentioned,  we 
had  nothing  to  protect  us  from  the  inclemency 
either  of  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  the  cold  of  the 
night,  unless  we  accidentally  fell  in  with  a  cave 
or  grove  of  trees,  the  shelve  of  a  rock,  or  with 
some  ancient  arches,  that  had  formerly  belonged^ 
to  so  niany  cisterns.    At  these  times,  which  in- 
deed seldom  happened,  our  horses  were  tlie  great- 
est sufferers ;  and  as  they  were  always  our  first 
care,  we  gathered  for  them  stubble,  grass,  or 
boughs  of  trees,  before  we  sat  down  and  exami- 
Bed  what  fragments  of  some  former  meal  were 
reserved  for  ourselves. 

In 


In  travelliug  along  tiie  sea  coast  of  Syria,  and 
from  Suez  to  Mount  Sinai,  we  were  in  little  or 

»o  danger  of  being  either  robbed  or  insuittd, 
provided  we  kept  (company  witli  the  caravan  \ 
and  did  not  stray  from  it  j  but  a  neglect  of  this 
kind,  through  too  great  an  eagerness  in  looking  j 
after  plants  and  other  curiosities,  may  expose  the  j 
traveller,  as  it  once  did  myself,  to.  the  great  dan-  | 
gcr  of  being  assassinated,    for  vvhiLst  1  was.  thus 
amusing  myselt^  and  had  lost  sight  of  the  caca-  ' 
van,  I  was  suddenly  overtaken  and  stripped  hy 
three  strolling  Arabs ;  and  had  not  ti^e  divine 
Providence  interposed  in  raising  compassion  in  j 
one,  whilst  the  other  two  were  iigliting  for  niy 
clothes  (mean  and  ragged  as  they  were),  1  must 
inevitably  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their  rapine 
and  cruelty.    In  the  Holy  Lanfl,  and  upon  the 
isthmus  betwixt  Egypt  and  the  Ued  Sea,  our 
conductors  cannot  be  too  numerous,  whole  clans 
of  Arabs,  from   lil'ty  to   li\e  huntlred,  some- 
times looking  out  for  a  booty.    This  was  the 
case  of  our  caravan,  in  traveling  (A.  D. 

from 

*-  Vox  PeMca  est  tarvan^  id  est^  negotiator,  vel  collective  ne- 

S^liatores ;  sc.  tou  tmm  cohgit  timiil  iter  fadens,  qme  Atw* 
ce  caj/a  vocitur.  Hinc  mercajtorum  hospitta  publica,  quae 
Arabibiii  audhiat  cm.  Penis  eanmn  serm  nommantur,  L  e.  card' 
vaiut  fifjfkmn.  Nam  imU  est  qotMrit  4fmm  empla  $  umfe  th 
Constantmopoli,  imperatotis  palatiunv  foeminarum  Turds  dicitur, 
nomine  Persico,  serais  Europapis  minus  bene  scrail  ct  teragHo* 
Vid.  PMu.  liiitm  MamJi^  ed.  T.  Hyde,  p.  61.  In  these  r4wr,' 
kaneSf  or  caravan  serais^  we  can  sometimes  purchase  stijiw  tfid 
provender  for  our  horses,  mules,  &,c.  though,  f^enerally  speaking* 
they  supply  us  barely  with  a  dirty  room  to  loJgc  in,  being  built 
in  squares,  with  an  area  or  quadrangle  withia  lof  the  reception 
of  our  horses,  &,c. 
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from  Kamah  to  Jeniaaloii ;  where,  exchuive  of 
three  or  four  hundred  spakees^  four  bands  of 

Turkish  infantry,  with  the  mosolom,  or  general, 
at  the  head  of  thenit  were  wt  aUe^  or  durst  not 
at  least,  protect  us  from  the  repeated  infHilts, 
vagcs,  and  barbarities  of  the  Arabs.  There  was 
scarce  a  pilgrim,  and  we  were  upwards  of  six 
thousand,  who  did  not  suffer,  either  by  losing  a 
part  of  his  clothes,  or  his  money ;  and  when 
these  failed,  then  the  barbarians  took  their  re- 
Tcnge,  by  unmercifully  beating  us  with  their 
pikes  and  javelins.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to 
rdate  the  many  instances  of  that  day's  ra|ttne  and 
cruelty,  in  which  I  myself  had  a  principal  share, 
being  forcibly  taken  at  Jeremiel  or  Aoathoth,  as 
ao  hostage  fot  the  payment  of  their  unreasonable 
demands,  where  I  was  very  barbarously  used  and 
insulted  all  that  night;  and  provided  the  aga  of 
Jerusalem^  with  a  great  force,  had  not  rescued 
me  the  next  morning,  I  should  not  have  seen  so 
speedy  an  end  of  luy  sufierings. 

But  in  Barbary,  witere  the  Aiabtan  tribes  are 
more  under  subjection,  I  rarely  was  guarded  by 
more  tlian  three  spalice^  and  a  servant;  all  of  us 
veil  armed  with  guns,  pistols,  and  scimitars ; 
though  even  liere  we  were  sometimes  obliged  to 
augment  our  numbers,  particularly  when  we  tea- 
veiled  either  among  the  independent  tribes^  or 
upon  the  frontiers  of  the  neighbouring  king- 
domSj  or  wliere  two  contiguous  claus  were  at  va- 
riance. These,  and  such  like  karammeet^  as  the 
Iree-booters  are  usually  named  in  these  countries, 

VOL.  I.  c  must 


mutt  be  nrlnt  tke  finropeans  call  wild  Arabs ; 

for  there  is  no  such  name  peculiar  to  any  one 
particular  clan  or  body  of  them,  they  being  ail 
the  same,  with  the  like  incHnatioBs  (whenever  a 
proper  opportunity  or  temptation  oiters  itself)  of 
robbing!  atripping,  and  murdering,  not  strangen 
only,  but  also  one  another.  In  proof  of  this,  I 
need  only  mention  the  many  heaps  of  stones  that 
we  meet  with  in  several  plaices  in  fiarbar}%  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and  in  Arabia,  which  have  been  gra- 
dually erected  (as  so  many  signs,  Ezek.xxxix.  15.) 
over  travdlera  thua  barbarously  murdered ;  the 
Arabs,  accordini^  to  a  superstitious  custom  among 
th^mi  contributiiig  each  of  them  a  stone  when- 
ever they  pass  by  them.  We  read  of  something 
like  this,  Josh.  vii.  26.  and  viii.  2y.  and  2  Sam. 
3ftviii.  17.  wliere  great  heaps  of  stones  are  said  to 
hi  r«sed  over  Achan,  over  the  king  of  Ai,  an4 
over  Absalom* 

Uow^er^'  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
falling  into  the  hands  of  these  harammees,  the 
greatest  safety  for  a  traveller  is  to  be  disguised  in 
the  habit  of  the  country,  or  to  be  dressed  like 
one  of  his  spakees.  For  the  Arabs  are  very  jea- 
lous and  inquisitive^  suspecting  all  strangers  to 
be  spiea,  and  sent  to  take  a  survey  of  those  lands, 
u  hich,  at  one  time  or  other  (as  they  have  been 
taught  to  fear,  vol.  i.  p.  443.)  are  to  be  restored 
to  1^  Christians. 

In  our  journies  betwixt  Kairo  and  Mount  Sinai, 
the  heavens  were  every  night  our  covering ;  the 
sand,  with  a  carpet  spread  over  it,  was  our  bed ; 

and 
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aad  t  change,  of  raiment,  made  up  iato  a  bundle^ 
WM  our  pillow.   And  m  this  situation  we  were 

every  night  wet  to  the  skin,  by  the  copious  dew 
that  dropt  upon  us^  though  without  the  least  dan- 
ger (Mch  ie  the  exoelleacy  of  tiiia  climate)  of 
catcliing  cold.  The  continued  heat  of  tlie  day 
afterwaulfi^  made  ua  often  wish  that  these  refri« 
geratioos  could  have  been  hourly  repeated.  Our 
camels  (for  horses  or  mules  require  too  much  wa- 
ter to  be  employed  in  diese  deserts),  were  made 
to  kneel  down  (Gen.  xxiv.  11.)  in  a  circle  round 
about  us,  with  their  faces  looking  from  us,  and 
their  respective  loads  and  saddles  pUured  behind 
them.  In  this  situation,  as  they  are  very  watch- 
ful animals,  and  awake  with  tlie  least  noise,  they 
served  us  instead  of  a  guard. 

As  there  was  no  chance  of  meeting,  in  these 
lonesome  and  dreary  deserts  of  Arabia,  with  tlie 
least  hospitality  or  entertainment,  we  were  obli- 
ged to  carry  along  with  us  every  thing  tliat  was 
necessary  tor  so  long  and  tedious  a  journey;  We 
•took  care  in  the  first  place,  to  provide  ourselves 
with  a  suliicient  quantity  of  goats  skins  (the  mno$^ 
or  iMdiki,  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture^  which 
we  filled  with  water  every  four  or  five  days,  or 
oftener  if  we  tbund  it.  We  laid  in  a  provision 
likewise  of  wine  and  brandy.  Barley,  with  a  few 
beans  intermixed,  or  else  the  flour  of  one  or  other, 
or  of  both  of  than,  made  iato  halls  with  a  little 
waKr,  was  the  provender  of  our  camete.  Wd 
provided  for  ourselves  wheat-tlour,  rice,  biscuit, 
honey,  oil»  vinegar,  olives,  lentils,  pointed  fleshy 

and 
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and  $uch  things  aar  would  keep  sweet  and  wholes 

some  during  t  wo  months,  the  space  commonly 
taken  up  in  completing  tliis  journey.  Nor  should 
onr  wocNien  bason  and  copper  pot  be  omitted  ; 
the  latter  whereof  was  the  necessary  utensil  for 
cooking  our  provisions,  tlie  other  for  serving  it 
up,  or  kneading  therein  out  unleavened  t^akes. 
These  two  vessels  made  up  tlie  whole  of  our 
kitchen  furniture.  Wlien  we  were  therefore  eitlier 
to  boil  or  to  bake,  die  camels  dung  diat  we  found 
left  by  some  precedini;-  caravan  (for  wood  is  very 
scarce)  was  our  usual  fuel ;  whichi  after  being  leit 
a  day  or  two  in  the  sun,  quickly  catcties  fire,  and 
burns  like  charcoal.    No  sooner  was  our  food 
prepared,  whether  it  was  potted  flesh,  boiled  with 
rice,  a  lentil  soup  (the  red  pottage,  Gen.  xxv.  30.) 
or  unleavened  cakes  served  up  with  oil  or  honey, 
than  one  of  the  Arabs  (not  to  eat  his  morsel  alone^ 
Job  xxxi.  17.)         having  placed  himself  upon 
tlie  higliest  spot  of  ground  in  the  neighbourhood, 
calls  out  thrice,  with  a  loud  voice,  to  all  his  bre* 
thren,  the  miis  of  the  Jail hful,  to  come  and  par- 
take of  it^  though  none  of  them  were  in  view,  or 
perhaps  within  a  hundred  miles  of  us.  This  cus- 
tom however  they  maintain  to  be  a  token  at  least 
of  their  great  benerolence,  as  indeed  it  would 
have  been  of  their  hospitality,  provided  they 
could  have  had  an  opportunity  to  shew  it. 

But  travellhug  id  Barbary  is  of  a  quite  Axffe- 
reirt  hafere.   Here  we  alwavs  endeavour  to  find 
out  the  domvars  of  tlie  Arabs  (not  being  fond  of 
visitiDg  the  Kabyle^  who  are  a  set  of  sturdy  fel- 
lows 
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lows  not  80  easily  managed),  wheic  we  are  enter- 
tained at  free  oost,  as  in  dis  towns  and  villages 
above  mentioned,  and  as  we  read  of  the  watfaring 
flMDi,  Jer.  xiv.  8.  for  the  space  of  one  night.  For 
in  this  country,  file  Arabs,  and  other  inhabitants, 
are  obliged,  either  by  long  custom,  by  the  parti- 
cttUr  tenure  <tf  their  lands,  or  from  fear  and  com- 
pulsion,  to  give  the  spakeu  and  their  company 
the  mouttoA,  as  tliey  call  it,  which  is  such  a  sulii- 
cieiit  quantity  of  provisions  for  ourselves,  toge- 
ther with  straw  and  barley  for  our  mnles  and 
horses.   Besides  a  bowl  of  milk  and  a  basket  of 
figs,  raisins,  or  dates^  which  upon  our  arrival  were 
presented  to  us,  to  stay  our  appetites,  the  master 
of  the  tent  where  we  lodged,  fetched  us  from  bis 
iock  (according  to  the  .number  of  our  company) 
a  kid  or  a  goat,  a  lamb  or  a  slieep,  half  of  which 
was  immediately  seethed  by  his  wife,  and  served 
up  with  auetmoc;  the  rest  was  made  kab-ab^  le. 
cut  into  pieces  («ir»M»»  is  the  term,  Horn.  II.  A- 
ver.465.)  and  roasted,  which  we  reserved  for  our 
bieakfast  or  dinner  the  next  day» 

Yet  the  cold  and  the  dew  s  that  we  were  every 
night  exposed  to^  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  did 
not  incommode  us  half  so  much  as  the  vermin 
and  insects  of  all  kinds,  which  never  failed  to 
molest  us  in  Barbary.  Besides  fleas  and  lice, 
which  might  be  said,  wlthont  a  miracle,  to  be  here 
in  all  thar  quarters^  the  apprehensions  we  were 
under,  in  some  parts  at  least  of  this  country,  of 
being  bitten  or  stung  by  the  scorpion,  tte  viper, 
or  the  venomous  spidti,  rarely  failed  lo  interrupt 

our 
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our  repose,  a  refreshment  uo  very  grateful  and  so 
highly  necessary  to  a  weary  traveller.  Upon 
sight  indeed  of  one  or  otlier  of  these  venomous 
beasts^  a  thakb^  or  writer,  wlio  was  one  of  my 
sfahees^  after  he  had  muttered  a  &w  mystioal 
words,  exhorted  us  all  to  take  courage,  and  not 
be  afraid  of  such  creatures,  as  he  had  made  tame 
and  Iiarmless  by  his  charms  and  incantations. 
We  were  likewise  no  less  offended  (from  whence 
we  might  least,  expect  it)  by  their  young  kida, 
lambs  and  calves,  that  are  tied  up  every  night 
under  the  eaves  of  their  teats,  to  prevent  them 
from  sucking  their  dams.  For  the  cords  used 
upon  these  occasions,  being  made  only  of  yarn 
loosely  spun,  the  fretful  creatures  are  every  mo- 
ment breaking  loose,  dropping  their  dung^  and 
trampling  upon  us. 

When  wc  were  entertained  in  a  courteous  man- 
ner (for  the  Arabs  will  sometimes  supply  us  with 
nothing  till  it  is  extorted  by  force),  the  author 
used  to  give  the  master  of  the  tent  a  knife,  a  cou- 
ple of  flints,  or  a  small  quantity  of  English  gon* 
powder;  which,  being  much  stronger  than  their 
own,  is  in  great  esteem,  and  kept  chiefly  for  the 
priming  of  their  firearms.  If  the  kUM^  or  lady, 
his  wife,  had  been  obliging  also  in  her  way,  by 
making  our  cuscasooc  savoury,  and  with  expedi* 
tion,  she  would  return  a  thoosand  thanks  for  a 
skcan  of  thread,  or  for  a  large  needle,  or  for  a 
pair  of  scissars ;  all  of  them  great  rarities,  and 
very  engaging  presents  with  these  people.  An 

ordinary 
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ordinary  silk  handkerchief,  of  two  shillings  value, 
was  %  present  for  a  princess. 

Durittg  the  exeessire  hests  of  the  summer,  and 
especially  when  we  were  apprehensive  of  being 
ioleioepted  by  the  free-boottng  Arabs,  or  haram- 
fm»i  we  then  travelled  in  theni^ht,  xthkk  having 
no  ej/es^  according  to  their  proverb,  few  of  them 
dare  venture  out,  as  not  knowing  the  unforeseen 
and  unexpected  dans:ers  and  ambuscades  which 
they  might  possibly  fall  into.  At  tliis  time,  we 
have  frequent  opportunitieii  of  calling  to  remem* 
brance  the  beautiful  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
Psal.  civ.  20.  "Thou  makest  darkness  that  it  may 

be  night ;  whefein  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
**  do  move."  The  lions  roaring  after  their  prey, 
the  leopards,  the  hyacAas,  the  jackalls,  and  a  va< 
Ttety  of  other  ravenous  creatures  crying  out  to 
their  fellows,  Isa.  xiii.  CC.  and  xxxiv.  14.  ((lie  dif- 
ferent sexes  perhaps  finding  out  and  coriespoiul- 
ins:  in  this  manner  with  their  mates),  break  in 
very  awfully  upon  the  solitude,  and  the  safety 
likewise,  tliat  we  might  otherwise  promise  to 
ourselves  at  this  season. 

Our  horses  and  camels  keep  generally  a  con- 
stant pace;  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  two  miles 
and  an  half,  the  other  of  three  geographical  miles 
an  hour;  sixty  of  which  miles,  according  to  my 
calculation,  constitute  one  degree  of  a  great  cirn 
cle.  The  space  we  travelled  over  was  first  of  all 
computed  by  hours,  and  then  rciluced  into  miles, 
which,  in  tlie  following  observations,  when  Ro- 
man is  not  mentioned,  are  always  to  be  taken  for 

'  geo- 
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geographical  miles.  I  alighted  usually  at  noou 
to  take  the  sun's  meridian  altitude  (called  by  the 

Arabs,  the  weighing  of  the  sun),  and  thereby  adjust; 
the  latitudes ;  observing  all  along  the  course  and 
direction  of  our  travelling  by  a  pocket  oompaas, 
the  variation  whereof  (A.  D.  1727)  I  found  at  Al- 
giers to  be  14%  and  at  Tunis  16""  to  the  west. 
Every  evetting*therefbre^  as  soon  as  we  arrived 
at  our  connack  *,  for  so  the  spahecs  call  the  tents, 
the  houses,  or  places  where  we^  put  up,  I  used  to 
examine  what  latitude  ve  were  in,  how  many 
hours,  and  in  what  direction  we  had  that  day  tra- 
velled, m^ifMig  proper  allowances  for  the  several 
windings  and  occasional  deviations  that  we  had 
made  out  of  the  direct  road.  In  our  })assage 
through  tlie  mountains  and  forests^  or  where  the 
plains  were  cut  through  with  rivers  (for  we  no 
where  met  with  hedges,  or  mounds,  or  incloburcs, 
to  retard  .and  molest  us),  it  frequently  liappen^ 

thi(t 

*  Connac  h  at  present  the  same  appellation  in  the  East  WUh 
the  mnXgeuMi  and  i^JUa>JtiM  in  the  Old  and  New  TestaMdt, 
which  are  rendered  inns  or  hospkm*  But  ezoepUng  the  Mmav- 
serais^  whtch  may  in  some  measitie  answer  to  the  x«>^«x!««  and 
MWtptm,  (those  which  I  have  seen  were  only  hare  walls),  there 
are,  proj^rly  speaking,  no  houses  of  entertainment  in  this  coun- 
try, in  the  sense  at  least  that  we  understand  inns  or  Iiotpitia  ;  viz. 
where  \vc  can  be  provided  with  lodgings,  proyisions,  and  other 
necessaries  for  our  money.  For  a  connac  denotes  the  place  itself 
only,  whether  covered  or  tiot,  where  the  travellers  or  caravans 
halt  or  break  off  their  journey  for  a  time,  in  order  to  refresh 
themselves  and  their  beasts  of  burden.  Thus  the  malo/ig  or  inn, 
den,  ztiL  27.  and  xliii.  21.  &c.  where  the  sons  of  Jmb  opened 
their  tacks  to  give  thdr  asses  provender,  are  no  other  than  one  of 
the  like  stations,  whieh  I  have  despnhed  above  in  Arabia,' «»• 
the  place  where  they  themselves  rested  ajod  unloaded  their  asses, 
Vid.  not*  \  p.  xvL 
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that  when  we  Ijad  travelled  eight  hourSt  t.e.  tvven* 
ty-four  miles,  tliey  were^  acoording  to  the  method 
above  laid  down,  and  as  far  as  longitude  or  lati- 
tude were  coacenied,  to  be  estimated  for  no  more 
thaa  ei^teen  or  twen^.  I  found  by  observar 
tion  the  latitude  of  Algiers,  by  which  that  of 
other  places  is  regulated,  to  be  3o  5Sf  3(y^  east  of 
hmdo%  which,  in  the  maps  is  my  tint  meridian; 
according  to  which,  they  are  all  of  them  laid 
down  and  projected*  And  here,  to  digress  a  lit- 
tle ftom  the  diary  part,  and  to  give  aome  account 
of  the  work  itself,  I  am  to  acquaint  the  reader, 

tbat  the  pricked  or  doublecslines,  which 

aie  tmced  out  upon  the  maps,  denote  the  places 
they  pass  through,  to  be  laid  down  according  to 
the  obaorvattons  of  the  author.  Mr  Sanson,  who 
attended  for  many  years  the  viceroy  of  Constan- 
tina  as  bis  slave  and  surgeon,  supplied  me  with  a 
great  many  geognphical  remarks  conceruhig  that 
province ;  in  die  description  of  which,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  Lambese,  I  am  likewise  obli- 
ged to  the.leamed  and  curioiy  Dr  Poiasonel,  who 
took,  A4  D.  1726,  a  survey  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  at  tlie  ex- 
penoe  of  the  f  rench  king/  In  the  descripticm  of 
the  western  portion  of  the  Zeugitania,  which  the 
civil  wars,  A.  D«  1727,  prevented  me  from  visit- 
ing^ I  am  mudi  indebted  to  the  learned  Father 
Francisco  Ximenes,  then  the  Spanish  administra- 
dor  at  Tunis,  who  very  generously  communicated 
to  me  his  notes  ami  remarks,  which  he  had  made 
in  his  several  joumies  over  those  parts.  The  pro- 
YOL.  I.  d  viuces 
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viaoes  of  Zaab,  Wadiang^  wui  tht  other  tottthem 

districts  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  are  laid  down 
fcom  tike  re|ietted  acoouats  wUich  I  received  of 
Ihoae  -oountries  from  the  iohabitutt  themselves ; 
With  whom  we  liave  fjrequeut  opportunities  of 
poaversuKg  in  aUnost  eveiy  city  of  fiarbary.  And 
as  I  rarely  fotmil  them  disagree  in  their  aoeoontt, 
I  am  persuaded  that  I  have  been  little,  if  at  all, 
impoaed  «po8  by  them. 

The  several  names  of  the  places  and  tribes  of 
the^e  kiagdoms,  are  all  of  them  written  accord- 
ing to  the  £BgIisli  proniiaciatioDf  and  the  force 
of  our  own  alphabet.  The  Arabic  letters,  >^^, 
answering  to  our  i,  A,  and  make  those  words 
(which  indeed  are  yery  numerous)  whecetn  they 
occur,  to  have  an  easier  transition  into  our  lan- 
guagCi  than  into  the  Jfrencb  or  Italian ;  and,  tor 
the  want  of  the  Uke  oorr0S|MMident  letters,  the 
authors  who  have  described  these  countiies,  have 
generally  miscalled  the  true  Arabic  appellatioaSf 
and  thereby  rendered  them  useless  to  traveHens 
as  I  can  speak  by  ^^pcperieuce,  in  making  inquiries 
after  particular  {daces  there  reeoided,.  by  being 
thus  straftigely  expressed  in  those  idionuk  " 

The  stars  (*)  that  are  prefixed  to  tlic  names  of 
sereral  cities  in  Barbary,  deooDe  them  to  have  been 
episcopal  sees  at  the  time  they  were  possessed  by 
the  Chriatians.  We  karn  from  the  Notitia,  that 
thty  wenSf  at  one  time  or  odm;  more  dian  six 
liundred ;  though,  for  want  of  geographical  cir- 
cumstance^- I  have  not  been  able  to  adjust  the 
sttnation  of  mom  tfam  om  hundred  of  tbev* 

And. 
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And,  in  examining  tlieir  ruins,  I  have  often  won- 
dered that  there  should  lemniii  so  maay  alters 
and  tokeiM  of  Pagan  idolatry  and  sitpmtition, 
and  so  very  few  crosses  or  other  monuments  of 
Cbristiairity.  Yet  even  tUs  liMy  perliaps  be  well 
enough  accounted  for,  from  that  great  liatred  and 
contempt  which  the  Saracens  have  always  had  for 
the  Christian  name,  and  of  their  taking  all  ima- 
ginable opportunities  to  obliterate  and  destroy  it; 
wherein  they  are  furtlier  encouraged^  by  finding 
not  only  a  number  of  coins»  but  large  pteoes  of 

lead  and  iron  also,  wherewith  the  stones  which 
they  are  thus  industrious  to  pull  down,  are  bound 
togietiier.  But  of  these  coins,  I  rarely  met  with 
any  that  were  either  valuable  or  curious.  *  Such 
of  them  as  aie  purely  African,  or  Carthaginian, 
or  carry  along  with  them  at  least  the  insignia  and 
characteristics  of  being  struclc  there  or  in  Sicily, 
and  other  of  their  colonies,  may  be  well  account- 
ed the  rarest,  and  of  these  I  have  given  the  reader 
^veral  drawings  and  descriptions;  not  taking  the 
least  notice  of  tfaef  Mtssilia,  as  they  are  called,  of 
the  lowfer  empire,  nor  of  the  coins,  which  are 
equally  conmion;  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus  Au- 
iflicM,  Alexander,  Oordiaous;  and  Pliilippus ;  -  in 
whose  times  these  parts  of  Africa  appear  to  have 
been  adorned  with  tiie  most  sumptuous  edifices. 
1  htTe  some  pieces  likewise  of  ^/u^tnafiey,  found 
in  the  ruins  of  such  of  their  buildings,  as  were 
erected  by  their  sultans,  om.  Occ'ha  and  Ben 
Mgib..  For  these,  no  less  than  those  that  were 
erected  by  their  predecessors,  the  Carthaginians 

and 
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aii4  Rouiansi  have  been  equally  subject  to  their 
changes  aud  revolutions.  These  of  which 
I  have  two  sorts,  the  one  of  the  bigness  of  a  far- 
thing, the  other  of  a  silver  twopence,  are  flat  and 

plain  on  the  one  side,  and  impressed  on  the  other 
\yith  the  JVIahometan  creed,  viz.  *  There  is  no 
'  QodbutGod;  Mohammed  is  the  apostle  of 

'  God: 

But,  to  return  to  what  was  the  more  immediate 
design  of  this  preface :  Our  stages  or  days  joumies 
vyeie  not  always  the  same.  For  when  any  dan- 
ger was  apprehended,  we  then  travelled  through 
as  many  by-paths  as  our  conduotors  were  ao- 
quainted  with ;  riding  in  this  manner,  without 
halting^  sometimes  twelve,  sometimes  fifteen 
hours. '  Nay,  in  returning  from  Jerusalem,  so  vi- 
gilant  were  the  Arabs  in  distressing  tiic  pilgrims, 
and  particularly  myself,  that  notwithstanding  we 
had  the  shecky  or  saint,  of  Mount  Carmel,  with 
twenty  of  his  armed  servants  to  protect  us,  we 
rested  only  one  hour  in  two  and  twenty ;  for  so 
long  a  time  we  were  in  travelling,  and  that  very 
briskly,  betwixt  Sichem  and  Alount  Carmel.  liut 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  an  ordi- 
nary day's  journey,  exclusive  of  the  time  taken 
up  in  making  observations,  rarely  exceeded  eight 
or  nine  hours.  Our  constant  practice  was,  to  rise 
at  break  of  day,  set  forward  with  the  sun,  and 
travel  till  the  middle  of  the  afternoon;  at  which 
time  we  began  to  look  out  for  the  encampments 
of  the  Arabs,  who,  to  prevent  such  parties  as  ours' 
from  living  at  free  charges  upqn  them,  take  care 
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to  pilch  in  woods,  vallies,  or  places  the  kaat  con- 
spicuous. And  indeed,  unlesa  we  discovered  their 

tlocks,  the  smoke  of  their  tents,  or  heard  the 
barking  of  their  dogs,  it  was  sometimes  with  dif- 
iicultv  if  at  all  that  we  ibund  them.  Here,  a» 
was  before  observed,  we  were  accommodated  with 
the  wmnah ;  and  if,  in  the  course  pf  our  travel- 
ling the  next  day, 
• 

We  chancM  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untasled  spring, 
We  blest'd  our  sUri^  and  thought  it  luxuiy. 

This  is  the  method  of  travelling  in  these  coun- 
tries, and  these  are  its  pleasures  and  amusements; 
few  indeed  in  comparison  with  the  many  toils 
and  fatigues;  fevrer  still  with  r^;ard  to  the 
greater  perils  and  diuigers  that  either  continually 
alarm,  or  actually  beset  us.   And  besides,  as  the 
reader  will  have  too  frequent  occasion  to  remark, 
tlie  discoveries  we  are  thus  eager  to  pursue,  and 
which  are  the  occasion  of  all  this  anxiety  and  la- 
bour, how  seldom  is  it  that  they  answer  our  ex- 
pectations ?  Even  these  larger  scenes  of  ruin  and 
desolation  at  Jol  Csesarea,  Cirta,  Carthage,  and 
other  of  the  more  celebrated  cities  in  Africa, 
where  we  flattered  ourselves  to  be  entertained 
with  such  ditfusive  scenes  of  antiquity  and  in* 
•  sf  ruction,  yet,  when  we  come  more  nearly  to  view 
and  examine  tliem,  how  infinitely  do  they  fall 
diort  of  what  before  liand  we  had  conceived  in 
our  minds  of  their  beauty  and  munificence.  In- 
stead of  really  diverting  or  instructing  us  in  the 

manner 
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Bimiifr  we  apprekeodted,  they  have  sbmetimte 

produced  quite  contrary  effects,  by  engaging  us 
at  ODoe  in  a  very  seriouft  turn  of  thought  and  me- 
ditation. For  we  aie  immediately  struck 
with  the  very  soHtudc  of  these  few  domes^ 
archesy  and  porticos  that  are  left  sUnding,  which 
hifttory  hiforras  m,  were  ofice  crowded  with  in- 
habitants; where  Scyphax  and  Massinissa,  Scipio 
and  Cesar,  the  orthodox  Christians  and  the  Art. 
ans,  the  Saracens  and  the  Turks,  have  given  laws 
in  their  turn.  £very  heap  of  ruins  points  out  to 
us  the  weakness  and  instability  of  ail  human  art 
and  contrivance^  reminding  us  further  of  the 
many  thousands  that  lie  buried  below  tliero,  which 
are  now  lost  in  oUivioo,  and  forgptten  to  the 
world.  Whilst  we  are  full  of  these  thoughts  and 
meditationsi  Christianity  steps  in  to  our  relief, 
aequatnting  us  diat  we  ate  only  itrangen  and  pit- 
grims  upon  earth ;  seeking  a  city,  not  like  these, 
subject  to  the  strokes  of  time  and  fortune,  but 
wAicA  hoik  mmrkmUng  Jbmmlationi,  wkoiifi  bmMcfr 
and  maker  is  God,  Ueb.  xi.  9.  &a 
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CHAPTER  I. 

« 

OJ  Uic  Kwgdojn  u/  Algis^vls  ing€nciaL 

The  kingdom  of  Algiers,  siucc  it  became  sub- 
ject to  the  Turks,  has  been  one  of  the  most  con- 
•idemble  districts  of  that  part  of  Africa,  which 
the  latter  ages  liuve  known  by  the  name  of  liur- 
{Muy  It  is  bounded  to  the  west,  with  Twunt 
and  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Trara ;  to 
the  soutli,  with  the  Sahara,  or  desert ;  to  theeust, 
frith  the  river  Zaine,  the  ancieat  Tusca ;  and  to 
the  north,  with  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

Sanson  f,  in  bounding  this  kingdom  with  the 
ihrers  Muivia  and  Bar  bar,  as  he  calls  the  Mut* 
looiah  and  the  Zaine,  makes  it  dcccc  M.  from 
^ast  to  west;  i)e  la.  Croix dccxx;  Luyts^, 

▼ox.  r.  £  by 

^  Africa  Tcteribus  proprie  dicU,  bodi^  Barbtria  quibusdam 
mcsttir,  alHf  Barbariae  pars.  X^^uan.  Hist.  1.  vti.  Moroe,  Alar- 
ltt»  Cabayles,  y  aleunos  Tuxaos,  todos  gente  puerca,  sum,  torpo, 
Iw^r**'**!  iiiauil»  nmumatm,  bfBrtial :  y  por  tanto  tinio  porderto 
flKoo,  d  qa£  da  pocos  anos  aca  acostumbro  Uamar  a  est  a  tenm, 
Barbaria  pues,  &c.  B.  Ilaedo  de  bi  capduidad  en  su  Topogr. 
•  Hiilor.  dc  Argel.  p.  12o.  VaUad.  lolt. 

f  Afrique  ca  plusieurs  CarUi  noiiTcUes,  p.  flS.  a 
\  Ibas  1683. 

I  *  %  Nomrellc  Metbode  pour  apprendre  1e  Georg.  Univen* 
I  IRm^      p.  SSO.  a  Fans  1705. 

I    '  I  introd.  ad  Geogtapbiam,  p.  669.  Tiaj.  ad  Rbenum,  169il» 
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.Of  the  Kingdom 

by  reckoning  xlviiiI  M.  for  one  degree  of  lon- 
gitude, allows  it  to  be  about  dcxxx:  whereas 
otliers  *  make  it  of  a  less  extent  But  according 
to  the  exactest  observations  which  I  could  make 
myself,  or  receive  from  others,  I  find  the  true 
length  of  this  kingdonii  from  IVunt,  (which  lies 
X  L  M.  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mullooiah)  to  the  river 
Zaine,  to  be,  a  little  more  or  less,  cccclxxx  M. 
the  first  lying  in  0^  16^  W.  lon^t  from  London ; 
and  the  latter,  upon  whose  western  banks  Tabarka 
is  situated,  in     \6'  lo  the  east. 

There  is  not  the  like  disagreement  among  these 
geographers,  in  relation  to  the  breadth  of  this 
kingdom,  though  none  of  them  t  make  it  less 
than  CL  M.  where  it  is  the  narrowest ;  nor  more 
than  ccxL  where  it  is  tlie  broadest.  The  breadth 
indeed,  though  much  short  of  tliese  accounts^  is 
not  eveiy  where  the  same :  for  near  Tlem-san  it 
is  not  above  xl  M.  from  the  Saliara  to  the  sea 
coast ;  near  tlie  sources  of  the  rivers  Sigg,  and 
ShelliiF,  it  is  about  lx  ;  which,  in  the'  western 
part  of  this  kingdoni,  may  be  taken  at  a  mecliuni 
for  the  extent  of  what  the  Arabs  call  Tell,  t.  e. 
land  proper  for  tillage.  But,  to  the  eastward  of 
Algiers,  the  breadth  is  mow  consideiablc  ;  jjai- 
ticuhrly  in  the  meridians  ot  Boujejah,  Jijel,  and 
Bona,  where  it  is  never  less  than  c  M. 

With 

*  Mbll?l  Geography,  Part  iL  p.  146.  Load.  1728.  Alla« 
Gcograph.  VoLiy.  p.  182. 

f  The  Geographical  and  Roman  miles  differ,  as  60  is  to  "5r 
2*.  e.  60  Gcogr.  and  754  Roman  miles  are  equal  to  1°  of  a  gre^it 
circle.   Vide  Danville's  Iiitrod.  to  Geogr.  * 

« 
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Witii  icgavd  to  the  old  Geography,  Pliny*, 
who  is  followed  herein  by  Martianusfi  makes 
the  breadth  alone  of  the  Mauritania  to  be 
ccccLxvii  M.  i.  e.  ccc.  M.  at  least  more  than 
will  agree  with  that  part  of  this  kingdom  wliich 
answers  thereto.  The  cc  M.  likewise,  which  the 
same  author  J;  lays  down  for  the  particular  breadth 
of  Numidia,  is  nearer  the  truth,  though  still  with 
an  excess  of  at  least  lx  M.  Ptolemy  H,  by  placing 
tiie  ^lauritauia  Ca^riensis  between  the  Malva 
and  the  Ampsaga^  (or  the  Great  Rieoery  as  it  is 
now  called) ;  i.  e,  from  long.  11*  10'  to  long.  26* 
16^  extends  that  province  alone,  (by  allowing, 
^;ieeably  to  these  degrees  of  longitude,  as  it 
lias  been  already  observed*  xLviiii  M.  to  one  Ae^ 
gree)  ^  upwards  of  dcc  M.  And  if  to  these  we 
add  ccxL,  t.  e.  the  distance,  as  he  makes  it, 
betwixt  the  Ampsaga  and  Tabraca,  the  whole 
distance  betwixt  the  Malva  and  Tabraca  will  be 
DGCCCXL  M.  I.  e.  betwixt  Twunt  and  Tabarca 
ucccc  M.  Neither  imist  we  omit  another  great 
error  of  this  author,  who  by  placing  his  Great 
Promontory'  or  Cape  Hone,  as  it  is  now  called, 
in  X.  lat.  35°,  and  tlie  Ampsaga  in  31°  45";  and 
so,  in  proportion  of  the  inteijacent  places,  makes 
this  part  of  the  sea-coast  to  lie  in  an  £.  S.  £.  di- 
rection :  whereas  tlie  greatest  part  of  it,  as  far 
as  Kus-acconatter  near  Algiers,  lies  tlie  contrary 
viqr,  or  nearly  in  a  N.  £.  direction ;  not  to  men- 
tion 

*PluLLy.c4«  f  Mart. Cftp. de duab. MautiU 

t  FliD.Lr*  I  PtoLLiy.  ciqp.a. 
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tion  other  particular  filaces  in  his  tables,  relative 

to  them  both,  which  are  put  5**  or  ccc  M.  fur- 
ther to  the  S.  than  they  are  found  to  be  by  ob- 
oert'ation. 

And  then  again,  witli  regard  to  the  extent  of 
this  kingdom,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary,  we  are  to  oliserve,  that  the  Portus 
CaM:iii  (a  tew  miles  only  tiom  Twunt,  our  western 
ix>undary)  and  Tabarea  are  placed  nearly  one 
tliousand  Roiiiaiij  or  dccc  Cieographical  miles 
from  eacb  otlier ;  c  Al.  short  indeed  of  Ptolemy's 
account ;  though  aboire  ccc  M.  more  than  die 
real  distance  betwixt  them.  But  to  shew,  widi- 
out  being  too  particular  at  present,  how  cau- 
tiously this  guide  or  directory  is  sometimes  to 
]>e  followed  or  relied  upon,  we  need  only  give 
the  reader,  in  one  view,  some  of  the  more. noted 
places,  \vith  their  distances  as  they  are  marked 
down  there,  and  as  they  luve  been  found,  iu  the 
foUowmg  sheets,  by  oinervation,  viz. 

In  the  Itinerary,  In  the  following  observations. 

Malva,  or,  according  to  the  present 

name,  MuJIouiah 

From  CaESAREA  CCCXVI  -  or  6/«'r.i/;f  //cCLXIIl 

From  Saldis  ccxiv  -  •>  or  Boiyemh  cc 

From  RiJ  siCADE  cccxviii.  Cod,  Vat,  meL 

cxvii.  -  -        -  or  Shigata  cvi 

Fran  HiPPovE  Regio  ocxv.  Exemp, 

WroUk  CAaTKAGMS  cxiti* «/.  cxcm.        or  Cmihfge  cczit. 

But  to  return  to  the  modern  geography  of  this 
kingdom,  and  to  describe  the  further  extent  of  it, 

we  are  to  observe,  that  the  dominion,  wliich  the 

Aigerines 
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Algerines  preteud  to  beyond  the  Tell»  is  very  uii«> 
ceitaiti  and  precarious :  for  which  reason  k  liave 

fixed  the  proper  boundaries  and  Hants  of  this 
kiugdom  that  way,  sometimes  upon  the  northern 
skirts  of  the  Sahara ;  sometimes  upon  the  most 
advanced  parts  of  the  mountains  of  Atla^i ;  whi(;h, 
indeed,  for  the  most  part,  coincide  with  them. 
Some  of  the  villag^cs  indued  of  the  province  of 
Zaab  and  others  likewise,  that  liave  a  more  dis- 
tant situation  from  Algiers,  pay  regularly  their 
annual  taxes,  or  at  least  give  some  tokens  of 
submission  to  the  Turks :  but  the  other  conrniu-  ^ 
nities  are  all  of  them  independent :  whilst  the  cor- 
respondent Arabs  are  seldom  brought  under  con- 
tribution ;  being  always  upon  their  guard,  or  at 
a  distance :  particularly  when  the  Turkish  ar- 
mies are  abroad  to  collect  the  taxes.' 

The  southern  part  of  this  kingdom,  which  I 
am  now  speaking  of,  together  with  the  whole 
tract  of  land,  that  lies  in  that  direction  between 
the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Egypt,  is  called  by  most  * 
of  the  modem  geographers,  BileduTgerid  ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  its  true  name,  lilaid  el  Jcridde,  i.  e. 
Tkt  dry  countty.  Though,  if  ^e  except  the  Je- 
rid,  a  small  portion  of  it,  that  is  situated  near 
the  Lesser  JSyrtis,  and  belongs  to  the  Tuniseans  ; 
all  the  rest  of  it  is  known  (at  least  to  those  Arabs 
whom  I  have  conversed  with  i  b\  no  other  o^ene- 
ral  name  than  the  Sahara,  i.  e.  The  desert^  as  we 
may  interpret  it 

Gramage,  De  la  Croix,  and  other  modern  geo- 
grapfaers  divide  this  kingdom  into  a  great  many  . 

provinces; 
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provinces,  according  to  the  several  petty  royal* 
ties  which,  at  one  time  or  other,  it  was  cantoned 
into,  before  and  alter  the  time  of  the  Turkish 
conquests.  But  at  present  there  are  only  threei, 
viz.  the  province  of  Tlem-san,  to  the  west ;  of 
Titterie,  to  the  south ;  and  of  Constantina,  to 
the  east  of  Algiers.  The  dey  appoints  over  each 
of  these  provinces  a  hey  or  viceroy,  who  has  a 
despotic  power  witliin  his  jurisdiction;  and  at  the 
appointed  seasons  of  collecting  tlie  tribute,  upon 
a  rebellion,  insurrection,  or  other  tlie  Uke  occasionS| 
is  assisted  with  a  body  of  troops  from  Algiets« 

Thus  stands,  at  present,  the  general  descrip-* 
.tion  and  division  of  tliis  kingdom,  which,  upon 
comparison,  will  correspond  witli  the  Provincia 
Nova*  or  Numidiaf  of  the  ancients.  For  if  we 
bound  it  with  the  river  Tu^ca;}:,  (i.  e.  tlie  Zaine) 
to  the  east,  it  will  then  contain  a  part  of  the  Af- 
rica of  Pomponius  Mela  ||  and  Ptolemy  §;  the 
Numidia  properly  so  called  %  or  the  Numidia  of 

the 

T4  AiZvn  l^Dl  T«vr«,  f  UU9  ^t^i  rt^f  Ket^^n^^tn  («      mi  A^futvt 

m  nmrt  uhmtf  umMftm^^  Bioii.  Hist.  Rom.  1.  xliii.  p«  345-0* 
cd.  Steph. 

f  Nunudae  possedere  ea  loca,  quae  proxuma  Cartliagiiiem  Nu* 
midia  appcJlatuf.  SaL  Bell.  Jug.  Canub.  1710.  $  21«  p.28t. 
Ad  Maittitaniam  Numidse  teaent.  Id.  §  22. 

J  Plln.  1.  V.  cap,  3,4.       {{  P.  Mel.  Afiica  Dcscripl.  c.vii. 

}  Ptolem.  Afnc£C  Sit.  c.  ill.  Tm       AiSvti« — n^tv,  at  M«y- 

Kt  n  A^^4«)t»  «T«  «  Kv^it»«M«ij,         Agathem.  1.  ii.  cap.  3. 

^  Plin.  ut  supra.  Solin.  PoHhi";!.  c.  26.  i^lliic.  Costaog. 
Lug.  £at.  p.  63.  lilartian  CapeU.  de  duabus  Mauriu  Isid.  c.  5* 
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the  Massyli  *.  And  again,  as  it  is  bounded  to 
the  westward  with  the  mountains  of  Traia,  (ex- 
oq>ting  that  small  space  of  it  which  tics  from 
thence  to  the  Mullooiah,  and  belongs  to  the 
Western  Moors)  it  will  take  in  the  other  Nuniir 
dia,  viz.  the  Numidia  of  MeU|  t»  ^  Numidia 
of  the  iVlassajsyh  :[: :  this  was  called  afterwards, 
when  the  lionians  were  in  full  possession  of  it, 
the  Mauritania  CfesarientfisH;  and,  in  the  middle 
age,  that  part  of  it  which  lay  near  the  city  Sitifi, 
took  the  name  of  Sitifensis,  as  we.  learn  from 
iEthion,  Isidore,  and  other  geographers  of  that 
time. 

We  may .  well  take  that  remarkable  chain  of 
eminences,  which  sometimes  borders  upon  the 

Sahara, 

*  Stnb.  Gtof.  ecU  Afflst-  'L  u.  p.  193.  &  1.  xvii.  1188.  Cum 
Sypbace  Romanis  juncta  amicitia  est.   Quod  ubi  Carthaginienies 

acccpenint,  extemplo  ad  Galam  in  parte  altera  Numidice  (Massy- 
la  ea  gens  vocatur)  regnantem,  legatos  mittunt,  Liv.  1.  xxiv. 
}  48.  Syphax  erat  rex  Numidanim.  ibid.  Massy  lii  reg«um 
patcmum  Masanissie  Iceti,  ut  ad  regem  diu  desideratum  conces- 
scrc.  Syphax,  pulsis  inde  priciectis  prsesidiisquc  suis,  vetcrc  se 
pontinebat  regno,  neuti<iuam  quietuim  Id*  L  xxx.  j  11. 

f  P.  Mel.  c.  vi. 

X  Vid.  Not.  7.  Masanissa  non  in  possessione  modo  paterni  reg- 
ni  cssct,  scd  etiam  socios  Carthaginiensium  populos,  Massscsylorum 
fines  (id  Syphacis  regnum  erat)  vastaret.  Liv.  1.  xxix.  §  32. 
Massaesyli  gens  aflmis  Mauris,  regionem  Hispaniae,  maxime  q[ua 
ata  est  Carthago  nova,  speclant.  Idem.  1.  xxviii,  {  17, 

Post  hos  Immensae  Nomadum  de  scmine  gentes, 
Atque  Maseesylii,  nec  non  Masylia  proles. 

Prisctan.  Perieg,  r.  176-7. 

11  Plin.  l.v.  c.  2.  Solin.  Polyhist.  c.  25.  iTlthic.  Cosmog. 
p.  63.   Isid.  de  Lib)  a,  c,  5.   O  K,A«vd«H        m  M«v^(  r»{  v»i|- 

mm  —fm^mnm)  ttm  «^vri9  imnvn  it^ttntiffm  Imu  Hllft.  Rom. 
LLu  p.  TTl. 
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Sahara,  and  soinetime&  Ues  within  the  Tell,  to  bo 
the  44itruci8  of  Omiua,  the  same  with  Memil 
Atlas,  80  noted  in  history.  Yet,  it  may  be  ob- 
8«rv6d>  that  this  mountain  i$  not  always  of  that 
extraordinary  height  or  bignefis  which  has  been 
attributed  to  it  by  the  ancients,  being  rarely  or 
ever  eqiialy  as  £ur  aa  1  have  seen,  to  some  oS  tho 
greater  mountains  of  o«r  own  island ;  and  pc^ 
haps  can  no  where  stand  in  competition  either 
with  the  Alps,  or  the  Appcnnines.  If  we  con- 
ceive, in  an  easy  ascent,  a  number  of  hills,  usually 
of  the  (perpendicular)  iicight  of  four,  hve,  or  six 
hundred  yards,  with  a  succession  of  several  groves 
and  iau<J:es  of  fruit  and  forest-trees  oiowiiii!:,  one 
behind  another^  upon  them ;  and  ii',  to  tins  pros- 
pect, we  sometimes  add  a  rocky  precipice  of  su- 
perior eminence  and  more  difficult  access,  and 
place  upon  the  side  or  sumnut  of  it^  a  mud- wailed 
Da^hkrah  of  the  Kabyie«,  we  shall  then  have  a 
just  and  lively  picture  of  mount  Atlas,  without 
giving  the  lea^t  credit  to  the  nocturnal  flames^  to 
the  melodious  sounds,  or  lascivious  revels  of  such  | 
imaginary  beings,  as  Pliny  *,  Solinus,  and  others, 
have,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  attributed  to  it. 

It  has  been  remarked  bv  some  of  the  old  sreo- 
grapliers,  that  these  mountains  \\'ere  called  Dyris 
and  Adiris,  or  Dyrim  and  Adderim  t  by  the  In- 

digcmc 

*  Herod,  p.  2S0.  ed.  Lup^d.  Bat.    Plin,  l.v.  c.  !•  Solio« 
Polyhist.  c.  24.    Mart.  CapcU.  de  Afric. 

f  Stiab.  I.  xyii.  p.  1185.    Plio.  Lt*  c.  1.   SoUn.  Po^yUit 
•  zriy.  Mart*  Capell.  de  Afr* 
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digenac  or  first  inhabitants ;  but  have  not  at- 
tempted to  give  us  the  signification  or  import  of 
tibote  words.  Bocliart*  observes,  that  Atlas  was 
called  Dyris  by  the  Phoenicians ;  perhaps  from 
[vmt]  dddir^  which  signifies  great  or  mighty^ 
Upoa  tbe  sea  coast  of  TingkaMs,  we  find  Russar 
dirum,  it^rm^^t^  a  word  of  near  affinity  with  it^ 
wntiaaed  by  Mehs  Pliny,  Ptolemy^  and  the  Itih 
nemy.  The  wuM  name  likewise,  or  Rasaddar, 
is  given  at  present  by  the  Moors  to  Cape  Bon, 
the  ihpainofitorium  Meicurii ;  therein  denoting 
a  large  conspicuous  cape,  piomoiitory,  or  fbi^ 
land.  Or  rathcr>  as  Mount  Atlas  runs  foi*  the 
moa(  patt  oat  and  west^  nd  conseqacntiy  bounds 
the  prot»pect  as  well  as  the  agriculture  of  the  Mau- 
ritanians  ami  Numidiana  to  the  south ;  we  nay 
dadaoa  the  names  abMMnentioaoil  iiroin  At 

pect  and  situation  of  the  mountains  themselves, 
to  whom  tbey  are  attributed.  Fcnr,  among  the 
Mooes  and  Arabs,  Dohor  stBl  denotea  the  place . 
or  aspect  of  the  sun  at  noon-day,  as  DeremJ 
dees  the  like  m  the  Hebrew.  If  then  we  choose 
to  eaU  it,  not  simply  Dyrim  with  8trab9  and 
Pliny,  bu.t  Adderim  with  Soiiaus  and  Martianus ; 
Adderim  or  Uadderim,  by  the  addition  of  Had» 
which  denotes  a  moofttain,  will  signify  eidier  the 
gieaty  or  else  the  soutliem  emineaqc^  limit  or 
toBm  r.  r 

... 

•  Phil.  l.u.  c.  13.  f  Vtd.  Scbmdler.  Ldb  ttiioai 

t  Dm  Auster,  Meridies  :  Piaga  rntrukonalis  :  sic  dicta 
<iuaji  Xiyr\  "^l  Habi:atio  oka  :  quod  Sol  in  ista  piaga  altitt9 
iflcedal.    Scbind  ia  voce  Xarg.  Jonath.  Josh*  z.  40. 
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boundary,  such  as  Mount  Atlas  generally  ie  with 
respect  to  the  Tell,  or  cultivated*  parts  of  this 
countrjr. 

Gnetuiia*,  a  part  of  Ptolemy  s  Inner  Libya,  is 
laid  down  in  very  indefinite  terms  by  the  an- 
cients; thoogh  by  comparing  tlieir  several  ac- 
counts and  descriptions  together,  we  shall  find 
the  northern  iimiU  thereof  to  be  coatiguouA  to, 
and  frequently  to  coincide  with,  the  southern  ii* 
mits  of  the  Mauritania^  and  of  Numidia.  The 
villages  therefore  of  Zaab,  the  ancient  Zebe,  with 
ediers  situated  near  the  pandlel  of  the  river  Adje- 
dee,  will  belong  to  Gsetulia  properly  so  called ; 
as  the  Figigians  had  BenwMezaabs  ^ukI  Che'  inha* 
bitants  of.  Wadreag  and  Wurglah,  witli  tk^  f^ 
spective  liedoween  Arabs,  (all  of  them  situated 
sttll  further  to  the  southward,  and  of  a  swarthier 
race  and  complexion),  may  be  the  successors  of 
the  ancient  Melanogsetuli,  and  of  other  Libyans, 
if  there  were  a&y,  who  lay  nearer  the  river  Niger 
^nd  the  Ethiopians. 

So  much  in  general  concerning  tlie  compara. 
tive  geography  of  tiiis  kingdom;  and,  if  we  eon^ 
to  paiticular  places,  Cellarius  has  already  obser- 

•  Libyes  proplus  marc  Afncum  agitabant :  Gsetuli  sub  Sole 
magis,  baud  procul  ab  adoribus,  hique  mature  oppida  habucrc. 
Sail.  BelL  Jug.  $  21.  p.  286.  Super  Numidiam  Ga-iulos  acce- 
pimus,  partim  in  tuguriis,  aliot  incultius  vagos  agliare  :  post  eos 
iEtliiopti  cne*  Id.  {  S2.  p*  S91.  ywrnntm  li  r«K  mt  M««|ii«- 
«MHf  n  Tmham.    Plolcm.  Lit*  c.6*  Stnb.  Lxril.  p.  IISS. 

US&  uaa« 

I    Tergo  GaetuUa  glebam 
BoBigiti  et  pttiilis  NigsiUe  fimbus  errant. 

Ruf,  Eest.  1.  321. 
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ved,  tliat  the  order  and  situation  of  them  is  vari- 
ously set  down  by  the  ancients  f ;  and,  we  may 
likewise  add,  by  the  modems.  The  reader  will 
900Q  be  enough  acquainted  with  this  country,  to 
embrace  the  saine  opinion.  And,  if  the  situation 
of  several  of  the  ancient  rivers,  ports  or  cities, 
may  be  i^ed  and  settled  by  some  few.  names, 
niins,  or  traditions  of  them  that  are  continued 
down  to  our  times,  he  will  likewise  have  further 
occasion  to  complain  of  the  want  of  accuracy 
and  correctness  both  in  the  old  and  the  later  geo- 

graphy. 

No  apology,  we  presume,  need  be  made  for  the 
Utde  amusement  and  entertainment,  which  same 

readers  may  receive  from  tlicse  or  other  of  our 
geographical  inquiries.  Strabo^  Ptolemy,  and 
Pliny,  those  celebrated  masters  in  this  branch  of 
literature,  have  given  us  the  pattern,  w  Inch  we 
have  all  along  endeavomed  to  follow  and  imitate: 
with  what  success,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment 
and  decision  of  those  alone  who  are  acquainted 
witb,  and  take  delight  in  tiiese  studies. 

CHAP- 

*  Multa  in  MaitnUnta  IuiImU  tl  confiim  videntur,  quod  ad 
kct  nngula  deinonftrabimus.  Cellsr.  Geograph.  Antiq.  1.  w» 
op.  5.  p.  126. 
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CHAPTEK  11. 

Of  that  Part  of  the  Mauritama  Cctsariemis,  rchkh 
belongs  to  the  Thgiiamans  or  fVettem  Moon. 

As  the  Mauritania*  Caesaricnsis  extended  itself 
as  far  as  the  river  Malva,  I  shall  begin  the  ac 
count  I  am  to  give  of  it  from  that  river. 

The  Malva  then,  Malua,  mmj^  or  MuMooiah, 
(according  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Moors)  is 
a  large  and  deep  river,  which  empties  itself  into 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  over^gainst  the  bay  of 
Afaneria  in  Spain.  It  lies,  as  was  before  obserx  ed, 
about  XL  M.  to  the  westward  of  Twunt,  and 
ccxL  M.  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Small  crui- 
9ing  vessels  arc* still  admitted  within  its  channel^ 
which,  by  proper  care  and  contrivance,  might  be 
made  sufficiently  commodious,  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  formerly,  for  vessels  of  gieater  burden.  The 
sources  of  it,  according  to  Abulfeda,  are  a  great 
ivay  within  the  Sahara,  at  the  distance  of  dccc 
M.  and  the  whole  course  of  it,  contrary  to  most 
of  the  other  rivers,  lies  nearly  in  the  same  meri- 
dian. 

The  Mullooiah  therefore,  as  it  appears  to  be 
the  most  considerable  river  in  fiarbary,  so  it  is 
by  far  the  fittest  for  such  a  boundary,  as  tlie  an: 
cient  geographers  and  historians  have  made  it^ 
hetwixt  Mauritania  and  Numidia;  or  betwixt 

tho 

f  Vid.  Not.  II  p.  30. 
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tb9  MauriUnk  TU^taaa  and  Csaajnensis^  as 
i3«f  were  aflberwards  called.  The  same  river 

likewise,  by  comparing  together  the  old  geogra- 
phers^ will  appear  to  be  the  Molocfaath  and  the 
Mahicha ;  for  both  these  names  have  no  small 
affinity  with  the  MuliooiaJi  or  Mul-uhhah,  the 
tiaeorigiiialname  peiiiapsof  the  Malva,  or  Mpawi. 
The  same  boundary  likewise  between  the  Mauri 
mi  tlie  Masssesyli,  which  is  by  Strabo*  ascribed 
to  tfas  Mok)chath»  is  hy  Sallustf,  Mela;!^,  and 
Pliny  It  ascribed  to  the  Mulucha.  As  then  the 
Mauritania  Csesaricnsisy  which  extended  to  tlie 
Malva,  was  the  same  urith  tlie  ooaflatry  c€  the 
Massaesvli,  which  likewise  extended  to  the  Mo- 
lochath  or  MuUicha;  the  Malva,  Molocliath^  and 
Muludiainuat  be  the  some  river  whh  the  present 

Mul-looiali, 

Three  little  islands,  where  there  is  good  shelter 
ton  small  vends,  are  situated  to  the  N.  W.  of  die 

river,  at  the  distance  of  x  M.  These  ate  tlie 
%m  Insule  of  the  Itinerary  §. 

Sue 

*  ainbo^  1*  xvo.  p.  1183. 

f  Hsod  longe  a  flumine  Muluchae,  quod  Ju?urlhac  Bocchiqua 
tqpum  ^jjungebat,  &c.  Sal.  JSelL  Jagurth.  Cantab.  1110. 
1 97.  p.  471.  Gsetulonim  magna  pars  et  NuimdaB  ad  flumen 
Wifm  Mttlucbam  sub  Jugurtha  erant  j  Mauris  omnibus  rex  Boc- 
Impcritabat.  Id.  §22.  p.  292.  Ego  flumen  Mulucham 
quod  inter  me  ct  Micipsam  fuit,  non  cgrediar,  neque  Jugurlham 
id  intrarc  sinam.  Bocchi  Oat.  Id.  }  118.  p.  524.  Ad  Mau- 
ritamam  Numidae  tcnent :  proxumc  Hispaniam  Mauri  sunt.  Id* 
$  22.  p.  291.  Pauci  ad  Regem  Boccbumin  Mauritaniam  abie- 
rant.  Id.  }  66.  p.  39S. 

X  p.  MelcC  Afr.  descri^U  cap.  5.  in  fine. 

||.  Plia.  1.  V.  cap..S.  j  PtoL  LW.  cS.  in  princip. 
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Six  leagues  further  to  the  eastward  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Seedy  Abdetmoumen,  one  of  die  tutelar 
Marab-butts  or  saints  of  this  country,  whose 
tomb  they  liave  here  in  the  greatest  veneratioii. 
Below  it,  there  is  a  sdiall  but  oofmnodkm  road 
for  vessels,  which  the  row-boats  of  this  country 
frequently  touch  at ;  as  they  do  likewise  at  Mai- 
sear-dm  a  little  beyond  it  to  the  east  This,  which 
is  another  of  the  lesser  maritime  villages  of  Bar- 
bary,  from  whence  a  great  quantity  of  grain  is 
ofbea  shipped  for  Europe,  is  made  up,  like,  those 
in  the  iiilaud  country,  in  a  careless  slovenly  man- 
ner, with  mud,  stone,  timber,  hurdles,  and  such 
materials,  as  are  not  the  most  durable,  but  the 
most  easily  procured.  The  first  of  these  villages 
was  probably  the  X^emnis  of  the  Itinerary. 

The  Tingitanians  have  upon  the  banks  of  the 
MuUooiah,  in  the  road  betwixt  Fez  and  Tlem-san, 
^  well  fortified  castle,  with  a  garrison  of  a  thou- 
nand  men.  They  have  another  at  EkJoube,  i .  e. 

the 

*  Seedy  (or  Cid)  as  the  Spanish  historians  write  it,  (which 
we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  mention)  is  the  same  word  of 
respect  amongst  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  that  lir,  master^  or  /orj  is 
smongst  111}  but  wbadi  they  tltribtite  in  m  bigber  degree  to  tbdr 
Mar-nb-butti,  as  thcj  call  such  who  ate  or  baye  bees 

femarkablc  for  any  extnordinaij  sanctity  of  lifie,  or  anilen^  of 
manners.  These  Mar-rab-butts  (wbom  I  shall  have  frequent  oc- 
casion likewise  to  mention)  are  usually  buned  under  a  little 
vaulted  roof,  (or  Cubba,  as  they  call  it ;  from  whence  our  Oi- 
pola),  having  their  tombs  painted  and  adorned  with  beads,  rib* 
bons,  and  such  like  trinkets.  A  number  of  these  sanctuaries 
are  di?;p' rsed  all  over  Barbary,  and  are  usually  places  of  refuse  ; 
where  there  is  kept  up  great  hospitality,  especially  for  pilgrims 
Hnd  persons  in  distress.  In  the  Levant,  these  saints  are  called 
Shpcks,  which  word  properly  signifies  elt/erf. 
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the  cisterns,  xx  M.  further  to  the  eastw  aid.  In 
tbe  wars  betwixt  the  late  Muley  Ishmael  ai^l  the 
regency  of  Algiers^  they  wese  both  of  tbelik  of 
the-  greatest  consequence;  as  they  still  continue 
to  be  very  serviceable  in  awing  the  Ang-gaikl  iuid 
other  fadioas  clans  of  Arabs,  inhabitants  unwor- 
thy of  so  delicious  and  ti'uitful  a  country. 

Wooje-da,  the  Guagidaof  Leo,  is  the  frontier 
lovn  of  the  W^em  Moors;  and  lies  about  the 
half  way  betwixt  EUoube  and  Tlem-san. 
*  To  the  southward  is  the  desert  *  of  the  Ang^ 
gaddy  whose  numerous  and  warlike  ofispring  ex* 
tend  their  hostilities  and  encampments  to  the 
veiy  walls  of  Tlem-san ;  and  to  tlie  northward, 
nearer  the  sea,  we  have,  together  with  a  celebrar 
ted  intermitting  fountain,  the  mountainous  and 
nigged  district  of  ikni  Zenessel,  (or  Jesneten,  as 
Leo  calls  them),  a.  no  less  powerfiil  tribe  of  Ka- 
byles ;  who,  secure  in  their  numbers  and  situation, 
have  not  liitherto  submitted  to  the  Tiugitanians. 
Ptolemys  Chalcoiycfaian  mountains^  the  seat  of 
the  auciuxt  jtlerpiditani,  had  probably  tliis  situa- 
tion. 

We  should  not  leave  Tingitania,  without  ob- 
seryingy  tliat,  during  the  long  reign  of  the  late 

JMuley 

By  desert  or  wilderness,  the  reader  U  not  always  to  under- 
stand a  country  altogether  barren  and  unti^tful,  but  such  only 
as  is  rarely  or  ever  sown  or  cuUivated  j  which,  though  it  yields 
no  crops  of  com  or  fruit,  yet  affords  herbage  moie  or  less  for  the 
grazing  of  cattle  ^  with  fountains  or  rills  of  water,  though  more 
mangtf  iatecfperied  than  in  otlier  places.  The  wildemeit  oc 
Mft  imie  our  Saviour  was  tempted,  with  several  others  men- 
teei  in  Scriptoie,  wts  of  this'tiamte  and  quality. 
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Muley  Idunael,  these^no  less  than  the  oCl»  dis- 
tricts more  iinmediately  influenced  by  the  capita), 
were  under  sucli  i»tdct  government  and  regulat  ion,  | 
that,  notwithstaiwling  the  nmnber  of  Arabs  who 
are  every  where  in  the  way,  intent,  every  one  of 
them,  upon  piuncier  and  rapine,  yet  a  cliild,  (ac> 
cording  to  their  Biantier  of  speakiagX  mightsafeiy 
cany  a  piece  of  money  in  his  open  hand  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  another^  whilst  the  mer-  i 
chant  trardled.  willi  his  richest  commodities 
,  from  one  fair  and  sea-port  to  another^  without  the 
leaiit  danger  or  nioiestation* 

» 

I 

CHAPTER  m. 

•         •  * 

UJ  that  part  oj  the  Sea  Const  o/'  the  Mauritania 
Casarieims,  caiM  at  fream  the  fVuttm  Pro^  i 
xmcCf  ar  ike  Fracinct  tjf  Tkmian. 

Leaviho  Matsearda  and  Woc^eda  at  some  dis* 
tance  to  the  westward,  we  enter  upon  Twunt  and 
the  mountains  of  Trara  ;  a  beautiful  knot  of  emi- 
nlacesi  which  furnish  the  markets  of  Tlemsan 
with  all  manner  of  fruit.  These  are  the  confines 
of  this  province  to  tlie  west,  as  the  river  Ma-saf- 
fran,  at  near  cc  M.  distance  to  the  east  The 
whole  of  it  is  almost  equally  distributed  into 
mountains  and  valleys ;  and,  were  it  better  sup- 
plied with  rivers  and  fountains,  it  woiikl  he  nwse 
delightful,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Sallust  (IjcH. 

Jug.  p.  27^*)  accounted  a  more  fertik  and  popu- 
lous 
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loos  district  •Uian  the  eaiitein  part  of  this  kiag- 

It  will  be  difficult,  from  the  iiniformit^^  and 
the  little  intsrmptioa  there  is  among  the  moun-  , 
tainB  of  tht6  prOTmoe^'  to  distinguish  that  parti-  . 
cular  chain  of  tlicm,  which  may  be  taken  for  the 
contiiuiadoii  of  iSklount  Atlas ;  a  point  of  geogra- 
phy that  imist  be  mlwar^rs  regarded.    H0wwer,  as 
tlie  mountains  of  S;ichrataia  behind  Tlem-san,  lie 
the  neare&t  to  the  Sahara,  and  ate  continued, 
<|iiHe  through  ihis  province,  by  those  of  IBout  el 
Tell,  Tafaiowy,  Ellcalla,  Benizerwall,  Elcadara, 
and  Miliana ;  tl^ese,  {  presume,  as  they  are  aU 
Jong  remarkably  conspicuous,  from  the  great 
number  and  variety  of  plains  which  lie  <Xi  eack  ' 
side  of  diem,  so  tbey  seem  lo  lay  Uie  greatest 
claim  to  that  celebrated  ridge  of  mountain?^. 

About  XIV  M.  from  Twunt,  the  mountains  of 
Trani  stretch  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  make 
one  of  the  longest  and  most  conspicuous  fore- 
lands to  the  eastward  of  the  Mullooiah.  It  is 
colled  at  present,  Cape  Hone,  Ras  Uunneine,  and 
Mellack;  and  was  the  (t*y»  mi^mn^^  or  the  Great 
Piomontoiy  of  Ptolemy.  The  meridian  of  Londcm, 
tHrich  likewise,  in  laying  down  the  maps,  is  our 
first  meridian,  tails  in  pretty  nearly  with  this  Cape. 

Six  leagues  to  the  £.  of  this  is  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tafua,  the  ancient  Siga*,  made  up  of 
the  laser,  the  ancient  Assanus,  tiie  Barbate,  and 
other  smaller  rivulets.   On  the  western  banks 

vol-  I.  G  •  are 

*  Scrlac  foip.  p.4S»  edit*  Oxoiu   Ptiol.  Gs^gf.  Ucr.  cS. 
Pfin.  Nat.  Hist  1.    c.  2.  ' 
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are  several  ancient  niinS)  called  Tackumbreet; 

where  the  city  Siga,  or  Sigeiini,  once  tlie  metro- 
polis of  Sciphax  and  other  Maiuritanian-  kings, 
was  situated.  We  may  well  iniR<^inc,  that  frcMn 
the  most  early  times,  great  encouragement  must 
have  been  given  to  triade  and  navigation, .  in  as 

iiuich  as  these  princes  chose  this  for  their  place 
of  residence,  which  has  no  beautif  ul  prospects  or 
fertility  of  soil  to  recommend  it ;  which  Hkewise, 
from  the  influx  and  frequent  inundations  of  the 
,$uljacent  rivers,  is  fai*  from  being  tlie  most  whnole- 
some  and  agreeable.  The  Wool-hasa  are  inhabi- 
tants of  tUji  ucighUourhood.  , 

Ovef  against  T^l^umbreet,  Uiere  is  a  small  is* 
land,  the  Acra  of  the  anc^t  geography.  This 
forms  the  port  of  Ilarshgooue ;  where  vesscb  ot  ^ 
the  greatest  burden  may  lie  in  safety. 

Five  leagues  from  the  Tafna,  is  the  mouth  of  ! 
tiic  W'edel  Mailah,  i.  e.  the  aalt  river.    This  was 
tlie  Flumen  salsum  of  the  Itinerary ;  the  sane 

appellation,  expressive  of  the  saline  quality  of  its 
,  water,  havuig.U^  given  to  it  iu  all  ages,  and  by  i 
all  authors ;  yet,  notwithstanding^  this  circuni-  < 
tytance,  such  is  tlie  want  of  good  w  atcr  in  tlic 
neighbourhood,  that  the  Arabs,  by  long  oustom 
and  habit,  are  reconciled  to  the  taste,  and  drink 
it  witliout  reluctance. 

The  Si-nan,  the  most  considerable  of  the| 
brooks  which  fi\ll  iuto  the  Wed*  d  Wailah,  has 

its 

*  £1  Marques  [de  Comares}  k  [el  Barbarroja]  alan^oodw 
leguas  cic  '['remecea,  antes  de  passar  a  un  grande  no  que  se  t^ze 
Hiiexda.  [i  nffos'e  « 'com^ihn  wikg     wid']  Baibarroja  q  vidb  | 

ai 
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its. sources  at  no  c^reatcr  tlistance  than  the  south- 
em  confines  of  tlie  plains  of  Zeinloure.  It  glides 
in  &  Tmetf  beMtiftil  windings  through  this 
fruitful  district,  and  is  known,  as  most  of  the 
rivers  of  tiii^  country  are,  by  several  names,  ac- 
cocfing  to  the'temaikable  phwes^  that  are  visited 
by  them.  It  was  near  the  banks  of  this  river, 
which  might  be  occasionally  swelled,  where  tte 
eUer  Barbarossa  stiewdd  abont  his  treasure,  when 
he  was  pursued  by  the  victorious  Spaniards;  his 
hst,  though  ineffectual  efibrt  to  rcftaitl>the  puiv 
saitrof' his  enemies.  The- Wed  el  Mailah,  a  little 
alter  it  is  united  with  the  Si-nan,  discharges  itself 
mtnthfi  Hatsh-ffdaneJ  -.j 

passing  by  the  two  islands  Ha-beeba,  the  lesser 
of  which  lies  over-against  the  Wed  el  Casaaph,  or 
river  of  Canes^  a  sinalt  stneun,  We  douUa  Ckpe 
Falcon,  as  oui  mariners  call  it ;  or,  as  it  is  called  . 
by  the  Moors,  Has  el  Harshfa,  i.  e.  The  mgged 
bead-laiid.  When  I  passed  by  this  Cape,  in  the 
montii  of  December,  several  plats  of  ground  on 
•    .  *  /  '      *         '  •     ii*.  each 

al  Marques  a  sus  Espnldas  y  tan  cerca  que  ya  venian  los  Christi- 
anos  rebttcltos  con  sus  Turcos  inatandQ  J  degoUando,  dava  se 
pricsta  por  passar  en  toto  caso  el  rio  y  salvarse.  Y  para  mejor  lo 
jxider  baser  y  entietendr  al^^go,  uso  de  W  tiAdo  cst^gemtf 
de  mrra  (31  1q  imnini  qm  «tni  gente)  porqoBj  liuido  m£hmt 
onciMt  ypQit  .de  oro  7  de  pUilv,  fancltts  yoj^  y  mud^  inmcda 
de  que  ytfm  todos  cargados,  ^oit  ittuchas  otras  cosai,  y  rppas  vmij 
prcciosM  1  '{Hirecieftdate  qu^  tft^^ando  Jdi  CkiMtfios  con  estb,*  ki 
oobdiciA  liartt  entBetcner,  fm  cogplo,  y  ana  tcadiia  tiempQ 
para  sus  Turcos  poder  huyr  y  passar  aquel  rio  a  su  salvo,  &c. 
Epitome  dc  Ics  Regcs  dc  Argel.  c.  i.  11.  p.  54*  p.  Diego  de  Hae- 
do,  &c.  Valladolid.  1612.  Pour  les  [Christiens]  arre^ster  il  'as- 
^t  couler  de  terns  en  terns  de  Toe  et  de  1' argent  ^ai  le  chenun* 
Marmoi.  1.%'.  c.  11.  p.341.  '   "  ' 
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eAth  side  of  it  \meMi#ii  mtti  wheat  imA  'lmA&rx 

but  the  l^roumntory.  itseU*  appeared  to  be  rocky 
atid  bftnea  It  my  be  ditpiiMi  Iheidbn^  firom 
these  tokens  of  fertility  in  the  adjacent  cMiibryv 
whether  this  is  the  Metagoniimi'  of  Stiabo^  as  it 
has  been  taken,  hf  settle  modenr-  gettgrafAert. 
For  tliough  the  situation  indeed  may  be.opposke 
to  Caitliag^ne,  or  Carthago  >[o\  a,  yet  tlie  dis^ 
tauce  beius  little  SM»e  tfaaa  xa  ii.  is  OM 
third  part  ot*  Stiabo's  three  tliousand  fudon«js* 
There  is  on  tlic  eastern  side  of  this  Cape,  a  fine 
sandy  bacvi  e^cpbsed  only  to  the.  N.  £.  winds ; 
whicli  the  Moors  eall  the  port  of  Has  el  HarsMk; 
where  the  Spaniards  landed^  with  little  mdesta- 
tioBv  IB  their  late  fbrtBhofie  e.vpeditien  (A.  Ik 
against  Oran. 

Two  leagues  farther^  is  the  Mers!  el  Keeber^  Lc. 
As  P6rfais  Maa^iuror  Great  Ibrt  of  the  Ramatn; 
so  named,  as  Pliny  lias  justly  observed,  from  the 
largeness  and  capacity  of  ia  This  polt,  wiuch 
in  the  Spanish  history  is  called  (by  si  cemi^iiRi 
of  the  Arabic  name)  Mer  el  Guiver,  or  Mers'  el 
Gabir^  is  formed  by  a.  neck  of  land^  which  ad- 
iFnneto  almost  a  furfong  into  the  bay,  and  thereify 
secures  it  from  the  N.  and  N.  E.  winds.  The 
castley  bailtfor  the  defence  of  it,  was  mose 
inarkabte  when  I  saw  fot  spadot^snes^  a;nd  ex- 
tent, than  for  strength  and  beauty  ;  though  a 
gtatt  part  of  it,  particulariy  to  the  W.  was^  widi 
great  art  and  oontrivanee,  hewn  out  of  the.  stttn^ 
ral  rock. 

« 

The  autiior  of  the  Itinerary  assigns  cvix  Ro> 

man 
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matt  milw for  the^blaiioe  Igiwcmi  this  port  and 

the  Fiumen.  Sabum  ;  wliereas^  in  fact,  it  will  uot 
Unauat  to  n.  for  if  we  take  tke  Mers'  ol  Ko- 
b«er  ibr  tfte  Portos  Magnus  of  the  ancients,  and 
itic  Wed-el  Maiiab  fiw  the  SaLsum  f  laioen,  (as 
tile  tadMon  of.tkeiane  appriiatiDB%  ftdai  timt 
immemorial,  may  be  a  siidicient  proof),  we  shall 
haire  thttm  a  clemr  deraonsttation,  haw  lutte 
an^  in  tame  natunoesf-  In  depeial  upon  tfaa 
distances  and  situations  of  places  as  they  ara 
Icansmittcd  down  to  us  from  antiquity. 

rvw  ML  to  the  S.£.  of  tha  Qmx  PM,  and 
Liv  to  the  N.  N.  E.  of  Tknisan,  is  Wairen*  com^ 
iDonly  called  Qia%  a  fortified  city  of  about  a 
ilak:  TEKL  ciMon&fecite.  Itas  fcttite  upon  the  de> 
clivitT,  and  near  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain; 
whicb  orodooks  it  from  the  N«  and  N*.  W.  aad» 
iipoir  the  ridge  o£  thid  aaoantam^  there  am  two 

castles,  that  command  the  city  on  tlie  one  side ; 
and  the  Aiers'  el  Kebeer^  oo^  the  other.  To  thf 
8l  aaal  &JBk  tfaere  are  tv^cauitlea^  erected-  itfioti 
the  same  level  with  the  lower  pait  of  the  city, 
bat  aie  ae|BHeated  froin.it  by  a.deep  wiading  vai^- 
ky,  which  serves  it  as  a  natund.  treodi  on  the  & 

side; 

•  Oranum  variis  nommibus  vocatur  a  reccntioribus,  nam  alll 
Madaurum,  alii  Aeram,  Auranum  nonnulli  vocant  Afri  hodie 
Gt^aran  appellant.  Offinia  antem  ha»c  nomina  locum  acclivcm, 
[from  Wah-ar^  we  may  sopfiose,  that  signilics  a  ftiate  very  difficult 
k  he  come  fl/j  et  venlis  expositum  significant.  Gomecius  de  re- 
lot  gestif  Fr.  ^QmmoL  Ulv.  p.  V^i»  Tn/nc,  1903.  (0-  Mut^ 
Mnrf*  FmatioblaaMDea,  c^ypt**  n  qua  fiiMrWiMii  v&omA- 
tv.  Vid.  GoL  in  voce,  if      undtrgntmi^  Vfhtnm  An^ 
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side;  i where  likewise^  at  a  little  distaacey  theieis 
a  veiy  plentiful  spring  of  excellent  wsiter.  Hie 
rivulet  formed  by  this  fountain,  conforms  its 
course. to  the  seveial  wiudiogs  of  the  valley; 
and  .'passino^  afterwards  under,  the  walls  of  the 
city,  liberally  supplies  it  wltli  water.  We  see,  at 
et:ery'.opening  of ;  the.  vdley^t^sueh  a  pleasingly 
confused  view.ofrrocky  precipices,  plantations  of 
orange  trees,  and  rills  of  water  trickling  dowa 
from  them,  that  aature  rarely  displays  heraeif  in 
.  a  greater  variety  of  prospects  and  cool  retreats. 
Near  tlie  fountain,  there .  is  also  another  ca^rfk, 
which  mA  only  guards  the  MaJbtanu^  that  are 
du:;-  under  the  walls  of  it,  but  is,  at  the  same 
tixucy  aiv  impojrtaat  defence  to  the  city.  From  all 
these  circuii(hstanGes«  Oran  nnast  nndonbtedly  be 
a  place  of  great  strcnii^th,  as  well  by  nature  as 
art,  much  moxe  tenahk.thaa  Algiers;  netthec 
'cotild  it  have  been*  so  easily  taken,  if  an  unac' 
countable  panic  had  not  seized  upon  the  liey, 
Otherwise  a  very  valiant  man,  in  abandoning  it, 
upon  the  first  landing  of  the  Spaniards,  without 
shutting  the  gates,. or  shewing  tlic  least  prepara- 
tion to  joppose  tliem*' 

Tlie  Spaniards,  when  they  were  first  masters  of 
the  place,  built  several  beautiful  churclies,  ami 
other  edifices,  in  the  manner  and  style,  cif  the  Ro- 
man architecture,  though  of  leas  strength  and  so- 
lidity. They  have  imitated  the  Romans  further, 
in  carving  u^n  the  friz^s^  and  otlier  convemeot 
places  of  them,  several  inscriptions,  iu  laryc  cha- 
racters^ and  in  their  own  language. 
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I  met  with  no  Koniaii  antiquities  at  Warran  ; 
or  at  Geeia,  a  small  village,  within  half  a  fur-* 
hag  of  it  to  the  W.  The  latter  has  no  small  af- 
finity witii  the  Quiza  [Colonia]  of  tlie  ancients, 
which  is  placed  by  them  immediately  after  the 
Great  Port ;  and  therefore  not  far,  as  we  may 
coojecturey  ftom  this  position. 

PUny  fixes  his  Mulucha,  ^nd  Ptolemy  Iris 
Chylcmath,  (both  which  have  been  abeady  treat- 
ed of)  betwixt  Quiza  and  the  Great  Pdrt  In 
travelling  indeed  •  betwixt  the -Great  Port  and 
Warran,  we  pass  ovei-  a  ve^y  small  rill  of  water, 
wliich  has  its  sources  at  a  furlong's  distance  from 
the  sea  ;  but*  there  is  no  river,  properly  so  calicd, 
neaier  than  the  Wed  el  Mailali,  on  the  one  side ; 
or  the  Sigg,  on  the  other.  This  river  therefore, 
which  has  hitbcrto  so  much  perplexed  the  an- 
cient as  well  as  the  modem  geography,  appears 
to  be  altogether  hnaginary  ;  especially  in  tfiis  si- 
tuation, where  we  are  directed  to  look  after  it. 

Leaving  the  little  village  of  the  Carastel,  a 
dan  of  Kabyles,  on  our  right  hand,  we  arrive 
at  Cape  Ferratt,  the  Mesafl'  of  Edrisi.  This  pro- 
montory is  remarkable  for  a  high  rock,  which, 
standing  out  at  a  small  distance  fVom  it,  in  tfie 

■ 

sea,  aptly  represents  a  sbij)  under  sail. 

Twelve  milea  to  the  S.  S.  £.  of  this  Cape,  is  the 
port  of  Arzcw,  called  by  the  Moors,  tbc  port  of 
the  Beni  Zeiau,/after  the  name  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Kabyles,  who  were  formerly  a  considerable 
community.  It  is  of  tbe  same  figure,  though 
more  capacious  than  the  Great  Port :  and,  ac- 
cording 
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cordii^  to  the  liberty  of  exprefmm  in  ihf 
fomer  ages,  m^it  n^ucb  better  de^xve  tlie  epi^ 
diet  of  diBom$^  thw  the  ports  I  bnne  mcatiai* 
ed,  at  Ras  el  Harsh-fa.    Ptolemy,  w  e  are  surn  I 
situatoa  hi^  Ocorum  Foitus  betwi2(.t  Quua  and  | 
Amnaria ;  which  can  be  no  Mher  than  thii» 

provided  Geeza  or  WaiTan  is  the  ancient  Quiz;!.  ' 
9&  An&^w  is,  ividigiut  douht»  the  aucie&tiirsmgna. 

Arzew  i»  at  the  dktwioeof  tfanee  Roman  aitki 
from  this  port,  as  Pliny  places  hie  Arbcoaiia.  The 
CKWilsiy, for foine  mUet  behind  it»  kmdeupof 
rich  champain  grouiHl :  but  towards  the  set  we 
haviQ  S'  xm^  ot'  fitcs^p  fock»  ^nd  precipices,  which 
must  h»ve  bom  slwayi  a  natariU  sa£pgnard  to  it, 
in  that  directioft.  The  water  which  the  inhabitants 
at  prt^s^fit,  li^^  lower  tlian  the  sea ;  a  circum- 
atanoe  that  msy  account  for  the  bfuckishae ag  <rf  it  , 
However,  to  supply  it,  as  we  may  well  imagine,  ' 
with  wholesome  water,  the  whole  city  was  fof>-  | 
meriy  built  upon  cistema,  of  which  sevenl  still 
remain  and  serve  the  inhabitantb  to  dwell  in.  A  ! 

great  many  capitals,  bases,  shafts  t£  pillars^  and 
other  ancient  materials,  He  scattered  all  over  the 
ruins.  A  well  iinished  Corinthian  capital  of  Pa- 
rian marble  supports  the  smith's  anvil ;  and  ia 

the  Kaide's  liouse,  I  accidentally  discovered  a 
beautiful  Mosaic  pavement,  tjbcough  tiie  rents  of 
a  ragged  carpet  that  was  spread  over  it   Sevetai  > 

sepulchral  inscriptions  likewise,  with  tlie  nanus  ' 
ot^  Hegului^  iSaturniniis,  and  Gandus,.  still  remain 
in  a  H\  pogeum,  fifteen  feet  square,  built  very 
plain,  without  either  niches  or  columbria, 

2  Five 
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Fi¥€  miks  £rom  the  sea.  coast  are  the  salt  pits 
4if  Anew,  fiom  whence  the  neighbouring  com- 
munities are  supplied  with  salt.  This  commodity, 
fioDS  the  £M»lity  of  diggmg  it,  the  shortness  is^ 
terwards  of  the  carriage,  and  the  advantage  of 
the  adjacent  port,  would,  under  any  other  than  a 
Tinrkish  g»venMnaiit,  be  a  brnneh  of  Mde  as  inva- 
luable, as  the  pitij  themselves  are  inexhaustible. 

Under  some  steep  rocky  cUfts,  five  mites  to  the 
E.  of  Am^,  we  pass  by  two  little  poits ;  isfok  of 
which  opens  towiirds  Musty-g*annini,  the  other 
towaids  the  port  of  Arzew.  Both  seem  U>  have 
been  furoteeted  by  one  and  die  same  fs|t,  liiat  is 
situated  above  theni ;  as  they  were  both  verj-  • 
conveniently  supplied  with  water  by  a  smsfU  con- 
Aiitfhini  an  adjaoent  moimtaHi. 

At  a  little  distance  from  these  ports,  the  river 
Sigg^  6r  Sikbe,  empties-  itself  into  the  sea.  This 
«ight  well  be  taken  for  the  anciient  Siga,  provi- 
ded an  affinity  in  sound  was  only  to  direct  us  ; 
providied  likewise  the  old  geographers  had  not 
been  unanimous  in  placing  it  fiirther  to  the  W. 
where  we  have  the  river  Tafna.  As  tlicrclbre  the 
fertile  plains  ^  Midly,  throii^h  which  it  flows, 
may  be  considered  as  a  large  garde  n,  cantoned 
out  into  a  number  partitions ;  and,  as  each  of 
these  paftitioiis  has  a  branch,  rims^  or  indk  of 

VOL.  I.  H  the 

*  Incilia,  fossae  rant  qu;«  in  agris  fiuitt  ad  aquan  deducen- 
dam  dicuntur  et  derivationes  de  Rivo  commiini  fwUe.  Vid. 
^^nnr?  in  voce  InciJuu 
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the  Sikke,  always  ready  to  overflow  it ;  we  may 
tkikice  the  name  rather  from .  Sikk^  or  Sak^^d^^ 
whereby  the  Arabs  si<»:nify  such  artificial,  drains 
and  trenches,  as  tliis  river,  upoii  occa^ioo,  may  be 
derived  .into. 

The  Habrah,  another  considerable  river,  falls 
into  tlie  Si<>g.  It  is  called  tVoni  a  numerous 
tri)i0pf  Aiabft  ^ho  live  upon  the  banks  of  it.  The 
«Dnflu.%  of  the  Sigg  and  Habrah  form  a  stream  as 
]>Ag,.as  tb^..Cliar\vell,  near  Oxford the  moutli 
.wJ|;wireof  is  called  £l-muckdab,  or  tke  Ford; 
which,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  is  entirely 
4runk  by  the  sand,  and  lca\  cs  the  pa^aage 
witholit  ^at^^,  iip  i|ll.probat>Uiiy,  Mms  the 
Cartennus  of  Ptolemy.  » 

Masagnui,  or  .MassAchrau,  a  mall  nnulrwalW 
tow^,.iil  situated.upon  the  M^e^tem  d^t^vxXy  of  a 

ransre  of  hills  xii  M.  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  Car  ten- 
{IMS,  and  witlua,a  fui:loug  of  the  sea.  'Dhe  uame 
s^nis  to  denote  ^  place  abounding  wilb  water  * ; 
a  circumstance  indeed  which  very  jusjjy  corre- 
sponds \yith  the  situation. 

Mu^ty-gaqnim,  the  adjacent  clty;,.^  called  from 
the  sweetness  of  t)ic  unit  ton  that  is  fed  in  that 
neiglibquihood,  is  b^ilt  in  the  fopi  sni)  a  thc^^ 
y ith  ^  full  prosfiect  of  the  sea ;  but,  in  eveiy 
oilier  direction,  it  is  closed  up  by  a  round  of  hills 
that  hang  over  it.  It  is  somewhat  bigger  tlmn 
Warmq,  and  takes  place  after  Tlem-^,  among 

the 
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the  dtieB  of  this  province.   Th»  rnlmbitaiits  have 

u  tiatlition,  (and  some  vacant  spaces  seem  to  con- 
firm it),  that  the  present  Musty-gannim  is  made 
op  of  several  contiguous  villages.  <  In  the  middle 
of  it,  near  one  of  these  vacancies,  are  the  re- 
nuuDS  of  an  old  Moorish  castle,  erected,,  as  appeaxB 
from  die  fashion  of  it,  before  the  invention  of 
Hre  arms.  The  N.W.  corner,  which  overlooks 
the  party  such  an  unsafe  one  as  it  is,  is^  surround^ 
cd  with  «  strong  Mrall  of  hewn  stone,  where  there 
is  anotlier  castle  built  in  a  more  regular  manner, 
with  a  Turkish  garrison  to  defend  it  But  Musty- 
gamnra  being  too  much  exposed  to  every  troop  of 
.  Arabs,  who  have  tlie  courasye  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  hills  beliiod  it,  the  principal 
strength  and  defence  of  it  Ees  in  -a  cttadel,  that 
was  lately  erected  upon  one  of  these  eminences, 
aad  whkfa  has  a  full  command  of  the  city  and  of 
the  country  round  about  it. 

In  travelling  betwixt  Masagran  and  Musty- 
gumim,  we  are  entertained  with  the  prospect  of 
a  number  of  gardens,  orchards,  and  country-seats,  « 
that  are  ranged,  in  a  beautiful  variety,  all  along 
the  sea-shore.   A  chain  of  lulls  bounds  these  to 

4 

the  S.  and  S.  E.  which  not  only  shelters  them 
ifom  the  hot  scorching  winds,  that  sometimes 
blow  in  those  directions,  but  break  out  evety 

where  in  fountains  to  cherisli  and  refresh  them^ 
The  Aihenna,  which  I  shall  have  further  Qccasiou 
to  speak  of,  is  here  cultivated,  to  advantage.  .  . 

Tlie  strengtli  and  beauty,  particularly  of  the 
wails  of  Mjusty-ganuim,  to  the  ^.VV.  ma^  well 

allow 
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allow  us  to  Suppose  them  to  liave  been  foniierlja 
pcMrtion  of  some  Roman  hbtic.  For  both  hhu^ty- 
gannim  and  Masagran  are  so  copiously  supplied 
with  water ;  they  are  so  commodioualy  situated 
with  i^gard  to  the  fertile  and  extensrvc  latms 
that  are  spread  far  and  near  behind  them  ;  they 
enjoy  besides  such  a  delightful  prospect  of  the 
sea,  and  of  the  rich  niaritiine  country,  that  lies 
in  view  to  a  great  distance  on  each  side ;  that, 
without  doubti  they  were  stations  too  valuable  lo 
have  been  neglected  by  the  Romans^   Ptiny  and 
Ptolemy  place  their  Cartenna  in  tliid  direction; 
andy  in  the  Itineraryi  we  have  the  same  distancii 
betwixt  Arsenaria  and  Cartenna,  that  I  find  be- 
twixt Arzew  and  these  places.    One  or  other  of 
them,  tfherefore,  or  boA,  might  have  fermerly 
made  up  this  colony  ;  for,  considering  that  their 
iituations  are  nearly  contiguous,  and  that  the  in- 
terjacent plantations  belong  indiflerently  (as  they 
perhaps  always  did)  to  them  both,  there  is  sonit 
probobilily  at  least  that  they  had  Ukewiae  the 
same  intereat,  and  weftf  aoeordingly  one  and  the 
same  community,  under  tlie  name  Cartennae,  as 
Ptolemy  writes  it  in  the  ptural. 

Under  Jibbel  Diss,  or  Cape  Ivy  (according  to 
our  modem  sea  charts)  betwixt  the  encampnienb 
of  the  Bookhamaiel  and  the  Magrowah,  at  x  v  M. 

from  Musty-gannim,  is  the  mouth  of  the  river 
ShelliiF,  the  Chinalaph  of  tlie  old  geography 
This  is  die  most  noted,  as  wdl  as  one  of  tbei 
largest  rivers  of  this  kingdom.    When  I  crossed 
it  in  Autumn,  it  was  nearly  of  the  bigpesa  of  the 
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liis,  nitod  with  th9  ChtrweU.  Abiitfcila  aacribes 

to  the  ShellifF  the  same  property  with  the  Nile,  of 
iugmeatiog  its  stream  m  the  nummei  sesiaon ;  but 
I  am  pcraiMM,  the  least  occasioi  cowU  never 
have  been  given  for  any  constant  or  regular  ap- 
pearaacae  of  that  kind.  Jhsi  sources  of  it,  which 
aie       M.  eo  ilM  S.£.  am  caikd  Sabbeisae  Ain, 

i.e.  the  scventif  jaunt  a'uis ;  and  a  little  way  to  the 
northward  is  the  Nafaar  (i.  e.  /  ire/ )  Wasfiel,  the 
first  tritraitary  nvulet  to  tlae  SibeUi£  In  stretch* 
ing  afterwards  towards  the  N.E.  it  receives  the 
Midroe,  so  called  from  a  distant  Ustoiian  village, 
■sir  m  rains*  Tuckmah,  the  ancient  Tigava, 
lies  near  thai  W.  banks  of  the  Midvoe.  The  Shel- 
hfi*  continuing  still  in  the  same  direction,  loses  it- 
attf  in  die  Pted  of  Titterie  (or  THterie  Gewle, 
accordinir  to  the  Turkish  name) ;  and,  recovering 
itKif  afterwards,  runs  directly  towards  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Seedy  ben  Tyba,  a  litde  bebnw  the  cxtf 
of  Medea.  From  hence  it  runs  all  the  way  near- 
ly in  the  same  parallel  with  the  aea  coast,  recei- 
ving all  along  several  huge  contributions,  which 
will  be  hereafter  taken  notice  of  The  whole 
course  of  the  ShelM,  from  the  Scbbeine  Aui  to 
Jibbd  Diss,  i.e.  ihtfmmimn^^rtum^Qsrmijf 
grass,  is  httle  short  of  cc  M. 

After  we  ham  touched  at  the  Zour  ei  Hamam, 
i.e.  the  Pigemhkmd^BnA  passed  under  the  shade 

of  Jihbel  Miniss,  a  mountain  of  salt,  the  rich 
possessicm  of  the  Wded  Younouse,  we  come  to 
Tniss  or  Tennis,  which  has  a  low  dirty  situation, 
(as  the  name,  from  \»D  mud^  may  probably  im- 
port), at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea.  JBefore 

the 
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the  Turkish  conquests)  it  was  the  metropoUs  of 
one  of  the  petty  royalties  of  this  country,  though 
a  few  miserable  ho \  els  are  all  that  remains  of  it 
at  pfesent  A  littL^  "brook  runs  winding  by.i^ 
which  alWwards  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  wm 
against  a  small  aUjaceut  island.  Tniss  has  been 
long  iamous- for  .the*  many  loadings  of  com  which 
are  shipped  off  from  thence  to  Christendom ;  but 
the  anchoring  ground  (for  harbour  w  e  cannot  call 
it)  that  lies  before  it,  being  too  much  exposed  to 
the  north  and  west  winds,  is  the  occaskm  that 
vessels  are  frequently  cast  away,  (as  they  are  like- 
wise at  Uammosey  Magrowa,  and  otfaerdangenms 
roads  on  this  side  the  ShelUff,)  xmlcnmiiaey  fall  in 
with  a  season  of  calm  weatlier. 

Sanson,  with  other  geographers^  make  Tniss  to 
be  the  ancient  Jo!}  or  Julia  Cassacea ;  though  the 
island  which  1  liaye  meutioued,  seems  to  be  the 
only  cLrcumatance  in  favour  of  that  opinion. 

The  Moors  ha%*e  a  tradition,  dmt  the  Tnissians 
were  fomierlv  in  such  reputation  for  sorcery  and 
witchcraft,  that  Pharaoh  sent  for  the  wisest 
them  to  dispute  miracles  with  Moses.  It  is  cer- 
taiu,  that  tliey  are  the  greatest  cheats  of  this 
country ;  and  are  as  Uttle  to  be  trusted  to  as  their 
road.  Hammet  Ben  Useph,  a  late  neighbouring 
Ma-rab-butt,  has  left  us  this  rhapsodical  chaiac- 
tcr  both  of  tlie  place  and  its  inhabitants  : 

Tennis 

Mabaneah  ali  dennis 
Mawah  Shem 

Ma  dim  ut*  < 

Wa  howanm 

Wa  Hamet  Ben  Usqili  ma 
dvkkid  thinie.  « 


Temnr 

Is  built  upon  a  dun^hul ; 
TIte  toil  of  it  if  stmking  ; 
Tki  vmur  if  it  is  ibods 
And  thtmrit  foiiomi 
And  HammH  Ben  Us^A  did 
mteomtAire* 


Nakkos^ 
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Nakkos,  the  large  adjaecBt  promootoiy,  fbr- 

merly  the  Promontoriuiii  Apollinis  of  Ptolemy, 
16  so  called,  iroui  a  grotto  that  is  formed  below  it 
ki  tk&  abtq^e  of  a  heil.  In  inlvaiictiig  towards 
this  cape  from  the  coast  of  Spain,  it  appears  like 
the  head  of  a  wild  boar.  We  tall  in  afterwards 
witli  sevei^l  little  iriwdb,  whert  .Am'  is  good 
shelter  for  small  vessels ;  and  u|)()n  the  continent, 
over  against  them,  are  the  Dasbkralis  of  tlie  Beni 
Head^ab  and  Bern  Ho^ah.  A  little  fiiftber  to 
the  S.  are  the  Goryah  and  other  troublesome  Ka- 
byles,  wbipb  haye  below- ^tbeilV  ¥fon  the  coast, 

Dshwrna  Md  .  Butric,  iovo»\y  two  cities  of  the 

Kpmans. 

ShersheUt  tbe  next  plpce  of  iK>te»  was  the  Jol, 
or  Jiilf»  CiQMieay  soDimMMkin  bistoiy.-  When  I 

saw  it  (A.  D,  1730)  it  was  jn  great  reputation  for 
9»kMk^Bt9fil^%  farthest  veasalsi  andjiauch  it;oii  tools 
as  aie.' wanted  in*  the  neighbonthood ;  but  a  few 
years  aftefWi^Js  (1738),  it  was  entirely  thiown 
down  by  m  earthquake.  The  ruins  upon  which 
this  town  was  situated,  are  not  inferior  in  extent 
to  these. of  Carthage;  «gid  we  may  likewise  con- 
ceivt  no  small  opinion  of  its  former  magnifi- 
cence, from  the  (me  pillars,  capitals,  capacious 
cisterns,  .and  beautiiul  Mosaic  pavements  that  are 
creiy  where  lemainii^. 

The  water  of  the  river  Hashem,  according  to 
its  preseiit  name,  was  conducted  hither  through  i 
faige  and  suinptuous  aqueduct,  little  inferior  t> 
•that  of  Carthage  in  the  hei«;ht  and  strength  sf 
its  arches  ;  several  fragments  of  it,  scattered 

among 
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ttirae  to  be  M»  ttiniy  i«iMNitMdMie  pro(ift  of  titf 

gi  andeur  and  beauty  of  the  work.  Besides  thesc^ 
AertMe  tmo  otiier  kMer  conduitey  H^kich  cmii- 
nue  pei^t  and  entire ;  and  plentifully  supplying 
bhershell  with  exoellcnt  water,  for  that  ot  the 
ireifo  ii  braekisli,  may  tbe  eouldered  is  im- 

timable  legacies  of  the  ancients. 

Nothing  certainly  couid  hav«  been  4ieti4sr  con- 
4iivtd  ^Mn&r  t»  Uitaiyh  or  Imsty^  than  the  si- 
tuation of  this  city.  A  strong  wall,  forty  feet 
high,  supportfid  with'  iMiltresses^  «Qd  ^uidiiig  it- 
4ielf  netr  kwo  iiAlliMi  4iMtough  the  «e<ipii  cceelu  of 

the  sea  shore,  secured  it  from  all  encroachments 
Irom  the  -sea.  'fhe  city,  lo  4iie  4istance  of  two 
Airiongs  fiwi  tki»  wilkf  lies  upon  a  leiwl ;  mi 

afterwards^  rising  gradually  for  ti^e  space  of  i  i 

imle,  toaoc4i6Mml|le«ieva^    imptiod  la  iIk  | 

ancient  natne  lol*  spreads  itself  over  a  variety  of  I 
hHls  and.  vailies,  and  loses  entirely  the  prospect  of  j 
the  sea.  .One  <rf  ftie-principa^l  gatos^tfiii  n 
plac<  <1  abfHit  a  fui  lono;  below  the  summit  of  these 
hills,  and  leads  us  to  the  rugged  possessions  <Mt* 
tlie  Beni  Menasser ;  and,  of  the  ollior  two,  neit 
the  sea  felK)re,  the  western  lies  under  the  high 
moontakis  of  thci  heoi  Vtfrah^  and  the  eastern 
under  that  of  the  Shenouak.  I 
As  Sliersheli  is  thus  shut  up  in  the  midst  ofl 
mountains  and  nmam  defiles,  and  all  €0o«^| 

*  Ab  Sy  vel  Syr.  'S*^  vcl  *Sv  q^ocl  ceUum  sonat.  Bocli 
dan.  1.  i.  c.  SI.  undo  U^bethf  i/iiturgWy  civiutet  qjm  altuip  4 
Vuax  habent. 
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cttkm  with  it  may  be  family  cot  off,  whenever 

the  neighbourin«^  tribes  are  disposed  to  be  niuti- 
Qoua  and  troubkdome,  as  it  frequently  happens 
even  to  this  day.  And  thia  ciicuaistance  wiU  af* 
fijrd  us  OIK  argument,  that  Shershell  was  the  Ju- 
lia Cae^rea,  by  interpreting  Procopius's*  descrip* 
tion  erf  it  in  our  ftVoiur,  viz.  ^  That  the  Romans 

*  could  only  come  at  Ciissarea  by  sea,  access  by 

*  knd  being  rendered  impracticable,  sl»  all  the 
^  passes  were  then  leiaed  upon  by  ita  ne^hbonn.' 

.  They  have  a  tradition,  that  the  ancient  city 
was  destroyed,  as  tiie  new  one  was  lately,  by  au 
eardicpiake;  and  that  the  port,  formerly  very 
large  and  commodious,  was  reduced  to  the  miser- 
able condition  wherein  we  find  it  at  present,  by 
dManenal  and  other  adyaoent  buildk^  being 

thrown  into  it  by  the  shock.  The  Cothon  ) ,  that 
bad  a  oommunication  witii  the  western  part  oi* 
the  port,  is  the  bert  proof  of  this  traditicm.  For 
when  tlie  sea  is  calm,  and  the  water  Iqw,  as  it 
frequently  happens  after  strong  S.  or  £.  winds, 
ve  then  discover  all  over  the  area  of  it  so  many 
massy  pillars  and  pieces  of  great  walls,  that  it 
cannot  be  well  conceived  how  they  should  come 
Aeie  withont  such  a  emousaioiL 

yoL.  I.  1  •  The 

m  met  )vmTM  M»v^\trmf  i »  T»ttt%  mryiwn  tn  x^^"^    Procop.  L  ii« 

dc  BclT.  Vand.  c.  20.  in  fine. 

f  Scrvius  in  illud  Virgilii  JEncid,  i.  Hie  Portus  alii  cffbdiunt. 
Plvtys  non  naturales,  s«d  arte  et  manu  factos  Cothonas  vocari  as- 
sent. Idem  scribit  et  Fcstus.  viz.  a  OOp  ^otam  vcl  Plicenicio 
more  katham  inciderc,  undc  O'tOp  kathum  incisus  et  O*C0p 
t^mm  vcl  riD^Op  kethitiia  Incisio  :  ita  etiam  apud  Aiabes.  Vid. 
Bpeb.  ut  supra,  cap.  xxiv.  et  BuxU  in*  voce. 


6£   Geographical  Observations  on  the  Sea  Coast 

The  port'  is  nearly  in  a  circular  fomii  of  two  | 

hundred  yards  in  diameter :  but  the  securest  part 
of  it,  which,  till  of  late  vvras  towards  the  Cothon,  • 
is  now  filled  up  vrith  a  bank  of  sand,  that  daily  | 
increases.   However,  there  still  lies  in  the  mouth 
of  it  a  small  rocky  island,  which  at  present  is  . 
the  main  shelter  and  defence  against  the  northern 
tempests.    This  island  therefore,  and  these  large 
and  sumptuous  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  will  ^ 
afibrd  other  ai^^ents  for  supposing  Sbersheli  ^ 
be  the  lol  or  Julia  Caesarea.    For  ports  are  very 
rare  ppon  the  coast  of  Barbary ;  especially  in  this 
situatkm,  where  we  are  to  look  for  Cassarea;  and 
an  haven,  with  an  island  at  the  entrance  into  it, 
•  is  only  to  be  met  with  at  Sigaor  Tackumbreet,  a 
place  at  too  great  a  distance  fo  the  W.  to  be  taken  | 
for  Cassarea.  Tniss,  ,where  Sanson  *  and  others  have 
placed  the  Julia  Caesarea,  has  indeed  an  island 
before  it,  yet  without  the  least  rudiments  of  a 
haven,  or  any  heaps  of  ruins.    Algiers  likewise, 
thq  other  city  tliat  is  brought  by  Dapper  and  la-  > 
ter  geographers  into  the  dispute,  was  fimnerly  in 
the  same  situation  with  Tniss ;  its  present  port 
having  been  made,  since  the  Turkish  conquests, 
by  Hayradin  fiarbarossa,  A.  D.         who  united  | 
the  island  that  formerly  lay  before  it,  to  the  con- 
tinent   The  principal  characteristic,  thcreiore,  j 
whereby  the  ancients  describe  their  lol  Caesarea,  I 
cannot,  with  any  propriet}-,  be  attributed  to  any 
other  place  tlian  Shershell.    Besides,  in  the  Iti- 
nerary, Caesarea  is  placed  xxv  M.  from  Aquis,or 

Aquis 

*  AtJas  Geogr.  vol.  iv.  p.  208< 
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ka/m  calidu ;  which  agrees  veiy  well  with  the 
diilaace  there  is  betwixt  Shmhell  and  the  Ha- 

mam  Melwart,  wliicli  will  be  hereafter  described. 

The  eountjy  round  about  Shershell  is  of  the 
utmost  iertiUty,  and  exceedingly  well  watered  by 
the  Nassara,  Billack,  and  Hasham ;  neither  are 
w  U>  firaget  a  beautiful  rill  of  Wjscter,  received 
into  a  Urge  bason  of  Roman  workmanship,  call- 
ed Shrub  we  krub,  e.  bibe  et  fuge,  druik  and 
mq^  thete  being  the  like  danger  of  meeting 
bere  with  rogues  and  assassins,  that  the  dog  is 
said  to  have  liad  in  meeting  with  the  crocot 
dik^  in  drinking  of  the  Mile.  Even  the  vc^ 
nomtainous  parts,  towards  the  sea^  the  posses- 
sions chieily  of  the  Shenooali,  are  here  barren,  as 
tiiqr  fiequently  are  in  many  other  places,*  covered 
to  the  very  summits  of  them,  with  a  succession  of 
delicate  plats  of  arable  ground,  here  and  tliere 
diversified  with  plantations  of  apricot,  peach,  and 
other  fruit  trees.  Nothino:  certainly  can  be  more  en- 
tertaining^  than  that  variety  of  prospects  which.we 
everywhere  meet  with  in  diis  delightful  country. 

The  northern  extremity  of  these  mountains 
fotm  a  pretty  large  cape,  called  Ras  el  Aniousbe^ 
the  same  with  the  Battal  of  £drisi.   Below  it  to . 
'  tbe  eastward  is  the  Island  Barinshell,  from  whence, 
j  « tbey  are  fond  of  telling  us,  one  of  the  neigh-  ' 
bonring  Kab}  les,  to  avoid  the  ftiry  of  the  Algi^ 
'  lines,  swam  witJi  a  little  child,  upon  his  back,  as 
&r  as  the  river  Masaifran,  at  xx  M.  distance.  A 
little  lower  is  fhe'Hers'  el  Amoushe,  or  Pwt  of 
j  Amoiuthp,  very  safe  in  westerly  winds ;  alter 
'  which 
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which  we  cross  liie  mer  Guimsnt;  and  then  All 

in  with  ;i  number  of  stone  collins,  of  an  oblong 
iigurC)  not  unlike  those  that  are  sometiines  found 
in  our  own  ishmd.  A  little  iiirther  to  the  £.  un- 
dci  a  rising  ground,  are  the  ruins  of  Tetessad,  or 
T&ssad,  called  likewise  Blaid  el  Madorae^  whkh 
extend  themselves  ibr  the  space  of  two  miles 
along  tlie  sea  shore,  tliough  the  breadth  is  not 
equal  to  one  third  part  of  the  length; 

Tefessad,  by  being  situated  xiii  M.  to  the 
eastward  of  Shershell,  appears  to  be  the  Tipasa 
of  the  old  geograpliy.  For  Ptolemy,  in  fixii^ 
Tipasa  30'  to  the  E.  and  KY  to  the  S.  of  Ccesarea, 
does  not  a  little  authorise  this  position.  The  au- 
thor likewise  of  the  Itinerary,  in  placing  hk  Ti- 
pasa Colonia  xvi  Roman  M.  to  the  eastward  of 
Cacsarca^  gives  us  the  very  «sanie  distance.  Te- 
fessad likewise,  by  an  easy  transition,  or  the 
changingy^  into  will  have  a  sound  not  very  dif« 
finent  from  llpasa. 

Both  at  this  place  and  Shershell,  we  meet  with 
several  arches  and  walls  of  brick,  not  commonly 
found  in  otfaier  parts  of  Barbery ;  cspedally  wheie 
the  work  itself  may  be  looked  upon  as  Roman. 
The  bricks  (from  whence  the  Moors  might  have 
called  it  Madoune)  are  of  a  fine  paste  snd  oolowr, 
two  inches  and  a  half  thick,  and  near  a  foot  square. 
We  have  the  following  inscription^  npon  a  targe 
pamnelkd  stoii^  brought  firom  hence  to  Algieis : 

c.  CRmo.  c.  p. 

QVIRIT.  FELICL 
EX  TESTAMEN 
TO  £IVS. 

The 
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Tiie  sea  ^oa^t,  from  Tdfessad  to  Algiers,  to  the 
breadtl^  tor  the  most  part,  of  two  ot  three 
ie^ues,  is  either  woody  or  mountatiiooa ;  diere- 

1^  securing  the  fine  plains  of  the  Mettrjiali, 
which  he  bdiind  it,  not  only  from  the  more  im^ 
iBefiite  i^netioe  of  the  northerly  winds,  but 
from  the  spray  of  the  sea,  which  is  equally  noxi- 
OBS.  The  Kubbo:  Ro-meah,  i.e.  the  iepukhre  ^ 

called  by  the  Turks,  from 
the  fashion  of  it,  Maltapasy,  or  the  treasure  of 
ik  ngar  loqff  is  situated  upcm  the  mountainous 
part  cdT  the  sea  coast,  vii  M.  to  the  eastward  of 
Tefessad.    According  to  tlie  discoveries  hitherto 
made,  it  is  a  solid  and  compact  ediiSce,  built  with 
the  finest  free  stone  ;  the  height  whereof,  I  com- 
puted to  be  a  hundred  feet,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  basis  ninety.   It  is  of  a  round  figure,  rising 
with  steps  quite  up  to  the  top,  like  the  Egyptian 
.pyramids.    This  structure,  therefore,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  ele^mcy  of  the  workmanship,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  materials,  appears  to  be  much 
iilder  than  the  Mahometan  conquests ;  alid  mny 
better  be  tdun  for  the  same  monument  that  Mela 
(c.  vi«)  places  betwixt  lol  and  Icosium,  and  ap- 
proptiales  to  the  Royal  Family  of  the  Numidian 
kings.    Sepulchres  of  this  kind,  and  in  the  like 
maritime  situation,  have  been  taken  notice  of,  at 
other  places,  by  anciient  autbors*. 

A 

*  P^IU  legis  sepulchrum.  in  parte  Syrtium  est.  t^lixu  L  viL  c.2. 

TuyiiCty  Mr  Affmtw  Kmifff  tt  ^lycf  mrx^. 

Bionys.  Per.  L  390-1. 
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A  few  miles  from  tlie  Kubbeu  Romeab,  is  tlie 
mouth  of  tlie  Masaffiainy  the  eastern  boundaiy  of 
this  province,  a  river  very  little  inferior  to  the 
Slicllcir,  In  passing  through  the  several  deep 
vallies  of  that  part  of  Mount  Atlas^  where  aonie 
of  its  branches  have  their  foi!intains,  it  runs  in 
such  a  variety  of  mazes  and  turniugs^  tliat  I 
croaaed  it  fourteen  times  m  an  hour.  Tlienameof 
Masaffran*,  was  probably  attributed  to  it  from 
the  tawuy  or  sailVon  colour  of  its  vvater« 

* 

CHAPTER  IV. 

OJ  tilt,  viost  remarkable  inland  F laces  and  In/iuU^ 
,  tants  of  the  JVestem  Prcfoince^  or  the  Pradna 

of'  TUnmn. 

Ir  we  return  then  to  tlie  w  estward,  five  leagues 
to  tlie  southw  ard  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Taf- 
na,  is  the  city  Tremesen,  as  the  modem  geogra- 
phers write  it,  or  Telemsan  or  Tlemsan,  accord- 
ing to  the  Moorish  pronunciation.  It  is  situated 
upon  a  rising  ground,  below  a  range  of  rocky  pte- 

cipices. 

r«u  B^xuff^Mff  mm  ft*  ifiltr  t«  f^tr^  w  xf*^*"^  wwtnu*  Pwfi 
i|i  Attic.  Han.  1613.  p.  66.  K«r«%«ri  f»  mM^tfifiiUHy  fAriifut  m 
it^H  A\Myi,   Id.  ibid.  p,82.  vid.  annot.  V.  CLAbr. 

GioiMF,  in  P.  Mdaou 

f  Maxrfrmi^ fidnts)  es fiilfo nibcn3.  VkL  Go1« io voce* 
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cqnoes^  the  Sachratain  (as  we  may  take  them 
tnfce)i»f  Edrisi :  these  make  a  part  of  Mount  At- 
las; and  upon  the  first  lidge  of  them,  (tor  there 
k  a  much  higher  one  to  the  southwardX  we  have 
a  kfge  strip  of  level  ground,  that  throws  out 
ftom  every  part  of  it  a  number  of  fountains. 
.Thssc^  after  uniting^  gradually  mto  Uttle  riUs,  fall 
HI  a  variety  of  cascades,  as  they  draw  near  tq 
Xlemsan. 

la  the  west  part  of  the  city,  there  ia  a  large 
square  bason  of  Moorish  workmanship,  two  hun- 
drcd  yards  long,  and  about  iialf  as  broad.  The 
inbibitants  entertain  a  tradition,  that  ftrmerly 
the  kings  of  Tlemsan  took  here  the  diversion  of 
the  water,  whilst  their  subjects  were  taught  tlie 
an  of  rowing  and  navigatmn.  But  the  water  of 
the  Sachratain,  as  Leo  well  observes,  being  easily 
turned  off  from  its  ordinary  course,  this  bason 
might  have  been  rather  designed  for  a  reservoir 
in  case  of  a  siege ;  not  to  mention  the  constant 
use  of  it  at  all  other  times,  in  preserv  ing  a  quan- 
tity of  water  sufficient  to  refiresh  the  beautiful 
gardens  and  plantations  that  lie  below  it.  Edrisi 
takes  notice  of  a  structure  of  this  kind,  where 
the  Contain  of  Om-Iahia  discharged  itself. 

Most  of  the  avails  of  Tlemsan  have  been  built, 
or  rather  moulded  in  frames,  a  . method  of  build- 
mg  which  Pliny  informs  us,  (L  xxxv.  c.  14.)  was 
used  by  the  Africans  and  Spaniards  in  his  time. 
The  mortar  of  which  they  consist  is  made  up  at 
sand,  lime  and  gravel ;  which,  by  beii^  at  first 
Vitil  tempered  and  w  rought  together,  has  attain- 
ed 


tfS  RmimrtuMe  mbmdPtacei 


ed  a  strength  and  solidity  not  inferior  to  stoneL 

The  se^'cral  stages  and  removes  of  these  frames 
are  stiil  observ^able,  some  of  which  are  at  least 
one  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  two  yaids  in 
height  and  thickness ;  whereby  may  be  estimated 
the  immense  quantity  of  this  compost  that  was 
made  use  of  at  one  time.  About  the  year  I67O, 
Hassan^  then  P^y  of  Algiers,  laid  most  of  this  city 
in  ruins,  as  a  punishment  for  the  disaffection  of  the 
inhabitants ;  so  that  diere  is  not  remaining  above 
one  sixth  part  of  the  old  TIemsan,  which,  when 
entirCf  migh^  have  been  four  jdH^s  in  circuit 

Among  the  eastern  part  of  these  ruins,  we 
meet  with  several  shafts  of  pillars^  and  other 
fragments  of  Roman  antiquities ;  and  in  the 
walls  of  a  Mosque,  made  out  of  these  old  mate- 
rials, we  have  a  number  of  altais  dedicated  to 
the  Dii  Manes ;  but  the  following  was  the  only 
legible  inscription : 

D.  M.  S. 

ABVLLVS  VIX. 
AN.  LV,  M.  TRE 
BIVS  lANVARIVS 
VRATRI  CARISSIMO 
FECIT. 

Gramave*  informs  us,  that  Rabbi  Abraham  luul 

seen  several  medals  dug  up  in  this  place,  inscri- 
bed»  Tremis.  Col.  a  city,  I  presume,  not  known 

in  the  old  geography;  for  Timicef ,  from  some 
supposed  atiiuity  in  the  name,  has  been  generally, 

though 

•  Afric.  illuslr.  c,  25.         f  All.  Geogr.  vol.  iv.  p.  313. 
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though  with  as  little  reason,  taken  for  Tlemsao; 
whereas  Ptolemy  s  Lanigara  will  better  agfte 
witfi  tMa  situatioii.  There  is  some  room  likewise 
to  conjecture,  tliat  Tlemsau  may  be  aa  appella- 
tioB      Arabio  extntctkm^  on  acoount  of  the 

I  rich  arable  ground  which  Hes  roinul  al)()ut  it 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  Issei^  which  i&  the 

I  eistefBiost;  branch  of  the  Tafha,  we  ftll  m«vitb 
tlie  baths  of  Si,c(ly  Ebly  ;  and  after  them  we  ea- 
ter upon  the  rich  fisms  of  Zeidoui^,  which  ex- 
tend themselves  through  a  beautiflil  interclmnge 
'>f  hilb  and  vallies^  to  tlK?  very  banks  o(f  the 
Wed  el  MaUaK  at  xxx  M.  distance  These  have 
BO  small  affinity  with  the  ^lAr^  of  the  Gi-eeks; 
aaappeUatioa  that  denotes  such  plenty  and  fertir 
fitjria  we  every  wbete  meet  with  in  these  plani& 
Abouttbe  n>iddle  of  them  is  the  Shuiph  el  Graab, 
Of  ike  pinmack  fff  the  raoaiB^  a  high  pointed  fue- 
cifNce,  ^itk  a  hnncb  of  the  Sinam  mnniag^  by  it 
The  M'eiled  Halta  and  Zeli  are  tlie  principal  Arabs 
of  this  part. 

Six  le^es  to  tlie  S.  of  the  Sinan  is  Jibhcl 
Karkar,  a  high  raaige  of  rocky  mountains^  wliich 
I  beid  enr  prospect  to  the  sooth.    Beyond  them 
I  are  the  mountains  of  the  lieni-Smeal,  with  tlie 
Arabs  ^iaxar»  a  little  beyond  them  in  tlie  Sahara. 
I  AAec  them  again,  at  the  distance  of  five  days 
journey  to  the  S.S.  VV.  arc  the  villages  of  Figig, 
Btaid  for  their  plantations,  of  palm  trees,  from 
VOL.  I.  K  which 

*  Denvcd  petllspt  from  Tthm^  (sulcus  teme,  specistim  &o> 
^aoDtttii sfgo)  wA  Sbutf  (fbmase.)  Vid.  Gol.  ia  vm. 
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which  the  western  parts  of  this  province  are  sup- 
plied with  figs. 

Beyond  the  river  Mailah,  as  far  as  Warran,  is 
the  Shibkah,  as  they  call  a  very  extensive  plain  of 

sandy  saltish  ground,  which  dry  in  summerp 
but  covered  with  water  in  the  Mdnter  season. 

The  Ammer  have  their  encampments  in  this 
nciglibourhood,  who  iVoni  their  long  intercourse 
with  the  Spaniards,  whilst  they  were  masters  of ' 
•Wanaii,  retain  several  ot"  their  customs,  and  speak 
their  language  with  great  propriety. 

To  the  southward  of  the  Shibkah,  are  the  noted 
mountains  of  Soiif  el  Tell  and  Taftarowv,  whicl. 
make  part  of  Mount  Atlas.  The  extensive  ruiui 
of  Arbaal  lie  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  Tessai- 
lah  on  the  other.  The  latter,  whieh  trom  an  at- ' 
finity  in  the  name,  might  belong  to  the  ancient 
Astacitis,  are  surrounded  with  some  of  the  most 
fertile  plains  of  this  country,  cultivated  by  We- 
led  Aiy,  tlie  implacable  enemies  of  the  Weicdj 
Zeir  and  Haifa.  '         .  . 

Crossing  afterwards,  nearly  in  the  same  paral-' 
lei,  the  rivers  Makerra  and  Hamaite,  both  of 
which  fall  into  the  Sigg,  we  conic  to  Mascar,  * 
collection  of  mud-walled  houses,  built  in  the 
midst  of  a  plain,  at  ten  leagues  distance  iroml 
•Mustv-Qannim.  There  is  a  little  fort  to  defenJ 
it  against  any  sudden  revolt  of  the  neighbouriuji 
Arabs,  which  is  not  garrisoned  as  usual  by  TurMl 
but  hy  its  own  inhabitants.  The  llashcm,  who 
are  the  Bedoweens  of  this  part  of  the  countnj 
aie  called  Jowaite,  or  gentlemen,  being  excused 
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fnm  taxesy  and  serve  only  as  volunteers^  when 
the  Algerines  want  their  assistance. 

Five  leagues  to  the  N.  E.  of  Mascar,  is  El  Cal- 
lah,  the  greatest  market  of  this  country  for  car- 
pets and  Bumooses.  This  likewise,  though  larger 
than  Mascali,  is  a  dirty  ill  contrived  town,  with- 
out dtber  drains,  pavement  or  causeways ;  being 
built,  as  the  name*  imports,  upon  an  eminence, 
and  in  tlie  midst  of  otiier  mountains,  wliich  malie 
part  of  Mount  Atlas.  There  are  several  villages 
of  the  same  nature,  and  in  the  like  situation, 
round  about  it ;  all  of  them  very  profitably  em<^ 
ployed  in  the  same  woollen  manufactories.  The 
Turks  have  here  a  small  garrison  and  citadel  ^ 
and,  from  some  few  large  stones  and  pieces  of 
marble  of  ancient  workmanship,  we  may  take  it 
to  have  been  tbrmerly  a  city  of  the  liomaus;  tiie 
Gitlui  or  Apfar  perhaps  of  Ptolemy. 

Travelling  for  some  leagues  under  the  shade  of 
Mount  Atlas,  which  turns  here  to  the  northward, 
we  ford  the  river  Minah  f,  which  falls  into  the 
SlielliiF  at  El  Had,  near  the  plains  of  Elmildegah, 
where  the  Swidde  have  their  chief  abodes.  £1 
Had  may  denote  a  mountain,  by  way  of  emi-  ' 
nence ;  such  indeed  as  those  of  the  iienizerwall 
may  be  properly  called,  which  run  here  parallel 
with  the  ShellilF  j.  Tliis  part  of  Mount  Atlas  is 
celebrated  for  the  plenty,  as  well  as  delicacy  of 
its  figs :  such  as  those  might  be  which  Cato|| 

threw 

*  Ca/aA,  cacttmoiy  vertex,  &c.  Vid.  GoL  in  voce, 
t  Vid.  Atlas  Geogr.  voLiv.  p.  211. 
t  Ibid.  II  m  Flub 
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threw  down  before  the  RMwa  senate^  aad  wMe 

admired  for  tlicir  largeness  and  beauty. 

Seedy  AtMd,  a  noted  sanctuary,  lies  fiour  kagaes 
further,  at  a  little  distance  only  from  the 
of  the  Arhcw  into  the  Shellift'.    Over  against  it, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Sbelliff,  is  Maminah^  a 

dirty  nuid-walled  village,  without  the  leiibt  foot- 
steps of  any  such  Roman  temples  and  sumptu- 
ous edifices  as  are  mentioned  by  Dapper  aad  | 
MannoL    It  is,  however,  as  remarkable  for  its  | 
woollen  manufactories  as  either  Alascar  or  JLl 
Callab,  and  is  delightfully  situated  und^*  ^  I 
soutli  side  of  Mount  Atlas.    The  Weled  Seleeina 
are  the  neighbouring  Bedoweens. 

In  the  snme  meridtan  nearly  with  Mam^na,  at 
eighteen  leagues  distance,  is  Tagadempt,  the  Tcrg- 
dent,  Tigedent,  or  Tigdentum  the  Atlas  Geo- 
graphus,  placed  by  Sanson  cx  M.  to  the  S.  of 
Oran,  and  more  than  cxx  to- the  S.£.  of  Tleni- 
san.  Yet  neither  these  distances  nor  dimtieiis  I 
will  fall  in  with  our  Tagadempt;  which,  hy  tlie 
ruins,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  large  city,  not 
long  ago  abandoned  by  the  Arabs,  who  hare  ta- 
ken their  usual  care  to  leave  us  several  tokens  ot 
their  own  humility  and  ignorance  in  architecture; 
at  the  same  time  they  have  pulled  down  and  df 
faced  whatever  was  beautiful  and  magnificent  in 
the  buildings  of  their  predecessors.  If  this  tbea  | 
should  be  the  Tignident  of  Marmol,  [fib.  v.  c.  34  ] 
and  there  is  no  other  place,  as  far  as  I  could  be 
informed,  of  the  Hke  name,  it  will  be  difficult  to  i 
account  for  his  making  it  the  Julia  Ciesarea, 

which 
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which  undoubtedly  wai  a  tnaritiiiit  city,  far  re- 
moved from  the  poBition  wherein  we  find  ibt 
present  Tagadempt.  The  M'eled  Booker,  with 
their  iuiiiicf0tt6  Douwar^  surroutid  theie  mind. 

If  we  return  again  to  the  Shelliff,  fmtt  leagues 
from  Seedy  Abid  is  Memounturroyi  as  the  Weled 
Spuhee,  who  live  near  it,  call  att  old  Miuoft 
tower,  formerly  a  sepulchral  monument  of  the 
Homam.  This,  hke  many  other  ancient  edifices, 
it  Mi^poecd  to  hav^  bctn  built  Mf  a  treasute; 
agreeably  to  which  account,  they  tell  us,  these 
following  mystical  rhimes  were  inU^ribed  upon  it^ 
bjr  Prince  Maiooutt  Tiiai 

Maily  t  My  tteasare 

Fc  Thully,  I  //  in  my  shade  i 

Wa  Thully  1  And  my  JiatU 

Fc  maily.  uf  J  Is  in  my  treasury 


Searthfirjs  / 

La  ids,  I  Detpatrmt: 

Wa  ttb  I  Nay  despdir ; 

LatetataL  L  bommnL 

Round  about  this  monument,  there  are  several 
flMSBy  Uocki  of  marble,  hollowed  out  ia  the 
Ashion  of  coffins. 


Five  miles  further,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Shcl- 
bff,  ate  the  ruins  of  Memoa  and  Sinaab,  formerly 
two  eontiguooi  cities.  The  kcter,  Which  might 
have  been  m  M.  in  circuit,  is  by  far  the  most 
aooiiderable ;  though  I  saw  notUag  tMK  of  it 

than 


I 

I 
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than  large  pieces  of  walls^  and  capackms  cim 

terns. 

Wan^nasli-reese,  the  Gueneseris  of  Sanson,  and 
the  Ganser  of  Du  Vai,  lies  eiglit  leagues  to  the  ! 
southward  of  Siuaab.     It  is  a  high  rugged 
moimtam,  generally  covered  with  snow,  and,  on 

these  aceounts,  is  one  of  the  most  noted  land- 
niai'ks  of  this  country,  distinguishing  itself  all 
the  way,  from  El  Caliah  to  Medea,  over  a  num- 
ber of  lesser  mountains  ranged  far  and  near  about 
it  Edrisi  Mras  greatly  misintbrmed  concerning 
the  length  of  it,  which  he  makes  to  be  four  days 
journey ;  in  as  much  as  tiiis  will  better  agree 
with  the  view  and  prospect  we  have  of  it,  which 
is  indeed  at  much  more  than  that  distance.  This 
mountain  was  probably  the  Zalacus  of  Ptolemy; 
as  Sinaab,  from  the  position  seven  leagues  to  die 
northward,  should  be  his  Oppiduncuni. 

The  Wed  el  f  uddal,  or  river  of  Fiaie^  has  its 
source  in  this  mountain.  In  great  rains,  many 
deaks  of  lead  ore,  for  which  this  mountain  is  fa- 
mous, are  brought  down  by  tlie  river ;  and  being 
afterwards  left  upon  the  bank,  and  glittering  hi 
the  sun,  gave  occasion  to  the  name.  Abulfeeda, 
with  other  later  geographers,  have  been  mistalceii 
in  deducing  the  river  Shellift',  instead  of  this 
branch  of  it  only,  from  \\  anuashreese. 

ITie  Weled  Uxeire  and  the  Lataff  rove  on  each 
side  of  the  Fiddah  ;  and  over  against  the  mouth 
of  it,  are  the  mud-walled  villages  of  Meijejah, 
and  of  the  ]3eni  Kashid ;  of  which  the  latter 
made  some  figure  in  former  ages,  (JiXXn  Geogi* 

vol 
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foL      p.  SIO.)  having  had  a  citadel,  two  thou- 
cand  houses,  and  a  race  of  waiiike  inliabitants, 
who  commanded  this  country  as  fiir  as  £1  Callah 
and  Mascar.    But  at  pfesent,  the  castle  is  in 
niins ;  the  two  thousand  houses  and  tlieir  large 
territories,  are  reduced  to  a  few  cottages ;  and 
the  people,  from  a  like  course  of  obedience  to  a 
jealous  and  severe  government,  are  become  equal- 
ly timorous  and  cowardly  with  their  neighbours. 
However,  their  fruits,  and  particularly  their  figs, 
for  which  they  were  always  £unous,  continue  in 
the  same  repute,  and  may  dispute  with  those  of 
the  Beui  Zerwall,  for  size  and  delicacy  of  taste. 
The  rocky  situation  wherein  die  fig-tree  so  .nota- 
bly thrives  in  both  these  coniniunitics,  is  very 
agreeable  to  an  observation  of  Columella :  ^  Fi- 
'  com,*  says  he,  l.xii.  c.2!.  *  frigoribus  ne  serito;. 
*  loca  aprica,  calculosa,  glareosa,  iuterdum,  et 
'  aaxosa  amat* 

Two  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the  Bum  Rcsliid, 
on  the  northern  brink  of  the  Shellill^  is  £1  Herba, 
with  a  narrow  strip  of  plain  fertile  ground  be- 
liind  it.  Here  are  several  small  marble  pillars  of 
a  ble wish  colour  and  good  workmanship ;  but  the 
capitals,  which  were  of  the  Corinthian  order,  arc 
ciciaced.  There  are,  besides,  several  coffins,  like 
those  at  Memoutiturroy ;  and  upon  one  of  the  co- 
vers, which  is  scoiiped  or  hollowed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  top  of  it,  as  if  it  w^ere  intended  to  re- 
ceive a  libation,  we  have  this  imperfect  inscrip- 
tion: 

M. 


M.  -  MORI  L.  - 
SECVNDI ANI  -  • 
VIC.  XII  ANNI  -  - 

xm  Lvao.  -  - 

* 


Bl  Khad»-fah»  the  Cbadia  cf  Edrisi,  lies  thb- 
toeqi  mlea  only  ia  a  dtitct  line^  fiom  the  rem 

Fudtlah,  though,  by  the  interventioa  of  mouiv- 
it  ift  a»  lauek  more  in  the  cxiiuae  of  travel- 
Ung^  *  It  k  aituated  upon  a  riung  ground,  on  the 
brink  of  tlie  Shelliff,  ia  the  same  meridian  with 
SibOfftbeii;  and  appears^  by  the  iumus  to  have 
been  three  milea  in  circiut.  A  range  of  moaoh. 
tains,  rising  immediately  from  the  opposite  banks 
of  tbn  SiitUift  shelter  it  fiom  tlie  N.  wW; 
whilst  at  a  mile'is  distance  to  the  southward,  Jib- 
b^l  Pwee,  aaptii^'  high  mountain^  rising  up  in  a 
00»^  ^^f%  apart,  (\{ata  xvn.  1.)  bke  the  o^ 
lebrated  Moimt  Tabor,  supplies  the  beautiful  lit- 
tle plauiA  between  them  with  a  plentiful  rill  ot  [ 
Mcellmit  watn  The  perpetoal  Terdure  of  tfaeie 
piains,  might,  in  all  probability,  have  communi- 
oated  the  nameof  £1  Khadarah,  or  £1  Cbuhdraiy, 
L  e.  tlmChnen^  to  these  nuns. 

If  then  Ptolemy's  authority  is  to  direct  as,  we 
may  take  this  place  for  his  Zucchabbari,  (the  same 
wll  be  Succabar  and  the  Colonia  Augusta,  as  we 

may 
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may  suppose,  of  Piiiiy),  placed  in  the  same  lat. 
and  6(y  to  the  £.  of  Siaaab,  or  OppidoneusL 
JibbeM>w«e  likewise,  upon  the^ame  supposition) 
will  be  tiie  Mons  Transcellensis,  wliich,  aceoixiiug 
to  Ammisnus^vhung  over  it 

A  little  to  the  E.  of  I'^l  Khaclanili,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  large  stone  bridge;  tlie  only  one^  as 
OS  I  oould  learn,  that  was  ever  built  over  the 
Shellitf ;  notu  ithstancliiig  the  great  inconvcui- 
ences  which  travellers  are  put  to,  e^ciidly  in 
^^winter  season,  of  wai  ting  wmetimes  a  whole 
month  before  tliey  can  lord. 

Seven  nulesito  the>£.  of  Ei-KliaclaKah^  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  from. the  Shelliff^  are  the.iums  of  £1 
Herba,  another  Roman  town,  of  tlie  same  U4me 
and  extent  with  what  has  ibeen  just  now  descri- 
bed. The  name  occurs  very  frequently  in 
this  country  ;  and  is  of  the  like  import  and  signi- 
fioation  with  puUed  dmn^  or- destrmfed.  Here  the 
Sbelliff  begins  to  wind  itself  through  a  plain,  not 
inferior  in  extent  and  fertility  to  any  of  this 
kingdom.  The  mountains  likewise  of  Atlas, 
which,  from  tlic  licni  Zerwall  to  El  Khadarah, 
hung  immediately  over  the  Sheliiii^  retire  now 
two  les^es  to  the  northward. 

Maniana  or  Maliana,  or  Miliana,  is  situated 
upon  these  mountains,  half  ia  mile  above  this 
plain,  and  two  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  El  Her- 
ba.  It  lies  exposed  to  the  S.  and  S.  W.  promising 
a  large  scene  of  Roman  buildings  and  antiquities 

VOL.  I.  L  at 
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at  a  distance  ;  but  the  fatigue  of  climbing  up  to 
it,  is  badly  reconipcnsecl  with  the  sight  only  of  a 
small  village,  with  the  houses  of  it  tiled,  instead 
of  their  being  flat,  and  covered  with  plaster  of 
terrace,  according  to  the  ordinary  practice 
the  country.    However,  if  the  access  to  it  was 
less  troublesome,  INIaliana  has  several  things  to 
recommend  it:  for  it  is  exceedingly  well  watered 
from  Jibbel  Zickar,  that  hangs  over  it ;  it  has  a 
number  of  fruitful  gardens  and  vineyards  rouud 
iibout  it ;  and,  besides  all  this,  it  enjoys  a  most, 
delightful  prospect  of  the  rich  arable  country  of 
the  Jendill,  Matmata,  and  other  Arabs,  as  far  as 
Medea.   In  the  spring  season,  the  devotees  of 
Algiers,  Bleda,  Medea,  and  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages, come,  with  great  reverence,  to  kiss  the 
shrine  of  Sede  Youseph,  the  tutelar  sauit  of  this 
city. 

Ther^  are  several  fragments  at  Maliana  of  the 
Roman  architecture ;  and  in  a  modem  wall,  made 

up  of  these  ancient  materials,  we  have  a  Cippu% 
Yith  this  inscription : 

O.  POMPEIO  CN.  F. 
QVIRIT.  CLEMENT! 

PA   DTTVR 

EX  TESTAMEN'FO. 
Q.  POMPEIO  F.  QVIR. 
•  ROGATI  FRATRIS 
SVI 

POMPEL-  Q.  P. 

MABRA  Fos  vrr. 

If  this  monument  therefore  should  bear  any  re- 
lation to  Pompey's  family,  tiie  following  lines  of 

Martial 
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Martial  will  receive  iiuni  thence  an  additional 
force  and  beauty,  as  we  find  Pompey^s  grandson, 

;uul  probably  his  great-grandson,  to  have  been 
buried  at  this  distance  tiom  their  ancestors,  and 
in  such  an  obscure  place. 

Pompeios  juvenes  Asia  atque  Europa,  sed  ipsum 
Terra  tegit  Libyes :  d  tamen  alia  tegit. 

Quid  miruin  toto  a  spar|^tur  ofbe '  jacer» 
Uno  noa  potent  tantm  nana  loco. 

Epigr.  £p.*T54 

Eight  miles  to  the  £.  N.  E.  of  Maiiana,  at  the 

halfway  betwixt  the  Shellitt*  and  the  sea,  are  the 
Hanunam,  i.  e.  the  baths  of  Alereega^  the  Aquas 
Callidse  Colonta  of  the  ancients.  The  largest  and 
the  most  frequented  of  them  is  a  bason  of  twelve 
feet  square,  and  four  in  depth ;  and  the  water, 
which  bubbles  up  in  a  degree  of  heat  just  sup- 
portable, after  it  has  hlled  this  cistern,  pa.sses  on 
to  a  much  smaller  one,  which  is  made  use  of  by 
the  Jews,  who  are  not  pennitted  to  bathe  in 
company,  or  in  the  same  place  with  tlie  Alaliome- 
tans.  These  baths  were  formerly  cot'ered,  and 
had  corridores  of  stone  running  roiuul  the  ba* 
sons;  but  at  present  tliey  lie  exposed  to  the  wea- 
ther, and  are  half  full  of  stones  and  rubbish. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  a  great  concourse 
of  people  usually  resort  hither  in  tlie  spring,  the 
season  of  these  waters ;  wliich  are  accounted  very 
efficacious  in  curing  the  jaundice,  rheumatic 
pains,  and  some  of  the  most  inveterate  disteni- 
pers.  Higher  np  the  hill  there  is  another  bath, 
wliich  being  of  too  intense  a  heat  to  bathe  in,  the 
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wattMT  thereof  is  comlucted  through  a  long  pipe 
into  another  chamber,  where  it  is  u&ed  in  Diu:' 
dan  ;  an  operation*  of  the  like  nature  and  etiiect 
witli  |jiiiiiping.  Betwixt  this  and  the  lower  bath 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  iionian  town^  equal  to 
that  of  Herba ;  and  at  a  little  distance  from  it, 
we  see  several  touibs  and  colhiki  of  stone,  whieli 
I  was  informed  were  of  an  unusual  size.  Jiluze* 
ratty,  the  late  Kaleefa,  or  lieutenant  of  this  pro^ 
Vhnce,  assured  me,  that  he  saw  a  tliigli  bone  be- 
longing to  one  ot*  tliem,  which  was  near  two  of 
tlieir  (b\uhs,  {I.  c.  thirty-six  inches)  in  length. 
Tiu:  like  account  I  had  from  other  Turks,  who 
pretended  to  have  measured  it ;  but  when  I  was 
there  half  a  year  afterwards,  1  coulu  not  receive 
tiie  least  information  about  it.  The  graves  and 
coffins  likewise  that  fell  under  my  observation, 
were  onlv  of  tlie  usual  dimensions.  However, 
the  people  of  /Am,  as  well  as  of  otlier  countriesi 
are  full  of  stories  and  traditic^ns  of  tlic  like  na- 
ture;  and,  indeed,  provided  these  should  not 
have  been  human  bones,  as  the  Africans  are  no 
nice  distinguishers^  we  may  possibly  account  for 

them 

*  Aspersioncfn  in  Balneis  naturatibus  Ducciam  af  pcllant.— 
Sunt  ergo  in  Balneis,  quae  ad  hunc  usum  probantur,  constitulac 
fistulae  qu£C  diglti  parvi  magnitudine  vel  majori,  ubi  opus  est,  vo- 
lubili  cpistomio  clausae  :  c  superiori  alveo,  qui  infixas  cx  ordinc 
habeat  fistulas,  ac  statim  a  communi  fontc  sinccras  recipiant 
aquas,  pro  eo  ac  qulsquam  voluerit,  vel  quantum  voluerit,  recluso 
cpistomio,  vel  clauso  infundant  stillicidium.  Delabuntur  autcm 
sic  aquae  palmi  unius,  vel  ad  summura  cubiti  spatio,  undc  ex  in- 
sultu  convenientem  faciant  impressionem  *,  vel  in  Balneum,  vel  in 
tubjectum  ad  eas  recipiendas  alveoluzn,  ^^c^   Bftccius  de  Tbfli* 
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ihem  tVoiii  the  cu^totti  of  tjie  Goths  and  Van- 
dda^  which  might  pass  om  with  them  infeo  Airi^ 
ca,  of  burv  iiig  the  horse,  the  rider,  and  then  ar- 
mour ti]^etUeK  in  the  sams  grave.  JLoag  swortb, 
wiUk  hirge  csoss  handles^  have  been  ctfireii  ibimd 
in  this  country;  one  of  which,  that  was  tbund 
u/t,  numy  years  ago,  m  the  rtuns  of  TeniendfijuBC^ 
is  still  preser\''ed  in  Ihe  dey's  palace  at  Algiers. 
The  Koiuaii  poet  lias  a  few  line  lines  upon  tins 
occasion : 

Agricola  mcurvo  terram  molitus  aratro, 
£xesa  inveiiiei  icabra  rubi^ine  pila : 
Aut  gnvibut  lastris  galeas  pulaabk  inanes, 
Gzanclia^ue  dfom  mirabitv  osn  arpulchria. 

Wrg.  Gcorg.  I.  r.  494.  &C. 

The  country  round  about  these  baths,  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Booketcran  and  the  Wuzra,  is  made  up 
of  a  succession  of  exceedingly  rugged  hills  and 
deep  vaHies  ;  each  of  them,  in  the  ir  turn,  very 
difiicuit  and  dangerous  to  pass  over.  Yet  this 
danger  and  fieitigue  is  sufficiently  recompensed,  by 
travelhns:  afterwards  throuiih  the  rich  and  de- 
l^htfttl  plains  of  the  Uadjoute  and  the  Mettijtah, 
which  lie  l)evond  them  to  the  northward.  The 
latter  are  called  by  Abulfeda,  Bledeali  Kibeerah, 
it.  A  vast  countrjf^^  being  near  fifty  miles  long, 
and  twenty  broad,  watered  in  everv  part  bv  a  va- 
rie^  of  springs  and  rivulet^.  The  many  country 

seats 

*  GiaToier  Mtiz<;^liannnn,  sita  ad  littus  maris,  est  admodam 
pOfpulr)sa,  ct  racrrai'Tc;  lucrl  tdd'Ctissimi  :  platcx  fjus  elegantes j 
ubi  adjacet,  Buiediah  KubteraL  Abulf.  ex  traduct.  V.  CI. 
i*  Gagnier. 
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seats  and  vmshareas^  as  they  call  tlie  farms  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Algiers,  ate  taken  out  of 
these  |)lain8,  as  it  is  cliietly  tVoni  them  that  the 
metropolis,  is  sjupplied  with  provisions.  Jblax,  al- 
henna,  roots,  pot-herbs,  rice,  fruit,  and  grain  of 
all  kinds,  are  j)rodiiced  here  to  such  pertection, 
that  tlie  Mcttijiah  may  be  justly  reckoned  the 
garden  of  the  whole  kingdom. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Uj  ilic  Sea  Coasf  of  that  Part  oj  thc  Mauritoiua 
Casariensis,  caUed  the  Southern  Province^  or  the 

rroviucc  oj  Tittcric. 

X  HIS  province,  which  lies  bounded  to  tiie  E.  by 
the  river  Booberak,  as  it  docs  to  tlie  W.  by  tlie 
IMasaflVan,  is  much  inferior  to  the  western  in  ex- 
tent ;  being,  exclusive  of  the  Saliara,  scarce  sixty 
miles  either  in  length  or  breadth.  Neither  is  it, 
in  general,  so  mountainous;  tor  the  sea  coast,  to 
the  breadth  of  live  or  six  leagues,  the  seat  for- 
merly of  the  ancient  Machurebi,  as  it  is  now  of 
tlic  Durgana,  Rassouta,  and  Bciii  llameed^  is 
made  up  chiefly  of  rich  champaign  ground ;  be- 
hind which  indeed  wc  ha\  e  a  range  of  nisri2:ed 
mountains,  the  continuation  of  Mount  Atlas^ 
that  run,  almost  in  a  direct  line,  in  a  parallelism 

with 
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witli  tlie  sea  coast.  IJiit  beyond  them,  particu- 
lariy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Medea,  Titterie 
Dosh,  :uk1  riamza  ;  tlie  ancient  territories  of  the 
Tulensii  and  Baniuri,  we  have  other  extensive 
plains ;  though  none  of  them  equal  to  those  of 
tlic  Mettijiah.  Such  is  the  general  plan  of  this 
province,  which  Jias  the  city  of  Algiers,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  whole  kingcloni,  for  its  capital. 

In  describing  this  province,  tlicrcfore,  we  are 
to  observe,  tliat  after  we  have  left  the  MasafFran, 
we  pass  by  a  little  round  tower,  situated  upon  a 
small  rocky  cape,  that  stretches  itself  about  a 
fiirlong  into  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  call  it 
Seedy  Ferje,  tVoui  tlie  sanctuaiy  of  that  saint, 
which  is  built  upon  it,  where  we  have  some  few 
walls  and  cisterns  of  Roman  workmanship,  which, 
by  the  order  of  Ptolemy  s  tables,  may  lay  claim 
to  his  Via.  We  meet  with  several  pieces  of  a 
Roman  highway  betwixt  Seedy  Ferje,  Ras  Ac- 
con-narter,  and  Algiers ;  and  near  the  tomb  of 
Seedy  Halliff,  another  Marabbntt,  about  the  half 
way  betwixt  Seedy  Ferje  and  Algiers,  we  fall  in 
with  a  number  of  graves,  covered  with  large  flat 
stones,  each  of  them  big  enough  to  receive  two 
or  three  bodies. 

The  high  mountain  of  fiooijereah,  with  its 
three  contiguous  dashkrahy  are  ix  M.  from  Seedy 
Ferje,  to  the  N.  E.  Half  a  league  from  them,  to 
the  W.N. W.  is  the  Ras  Acconnatter,  the  Cape 
Caxines  of  our  modern  sea  charts.  After  which, 
about  111  M.  furtlier  to  the  S.E.  we  turn  into 
(be  port  of  Al  Jezeire  el  gazie,  i.e.  Algiers,  the 
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warlike^  as  the  Tur^s  are  pleased  to  call  their  joor- 
Iropolis. 

This  plac3e,  inrhich  for  'several  afes  faes  bmvel 

the  greatest  powers  df  Christendom,  is  n©t  above 
a  mUe  end  a  hali^  in  ckcuit,  tliough  it  ig  compu- 
ted to  contain  about  12000  Christian  sLivcs,  1  J.OOO 
Jews,  and  il 00,000  Maiiometans,  of  which  thirty, 
at  most,  may  be  Renegadoes.  dt  is 'situated  upon 
the  deciivitv  of  a  hiU,  tiiat  faces  ihc  X.  and  N.  E. 
whereby  tlie  houses  rise  w  grallualiy  above  each 
other,  that*there  is  scarce  one  but  what,  in  one  or 
otlier  of  those  directions,  has  a  full  prospect  of 
the 'sea.  The  walls  are  weak  and  (of  ;littk  de- 
fciice,  unless  wlu^e  tliey  arc  turther  secured 
which  is  chietiy  at  the  gates,  by  ^onie  additional 
fortification.  The  .Casaaubah,  or  citadel,  built 
upon  the  higliest  part  of  the  city  towards  the 
S.  W.  'is  of  an  octogooal 'figure,  each  of  the  sides 
in  view-having  port-holes  m  emkramre^y  defended 
^vith  cannon.  A  ditch  formerly  surrounded  tlie 
whole  city  to  the  landward,  which,  at. present,  is 
ahnost  entirely  filled  up,  except  at  the  west  and 
soutli  gates,  calied  liab  cl  wedf  ^tAe^aie  4^  the  ri- 
wevy  and  Bab  Azoona ;  where  it  is  still  of  little 
conse(|uence  or  defence.  But  towards  the  sea,  it 
•is  better  fortified,  ^id  capable  of  making  a  more 
"Strenuous  defence.  *For  the  embrasures,  in  this 
direction,  are  all  employed ;  the  guns  are  of  brass, 
and  their  carriages  and  other  utensils  in  good  or- 
der. The  battery  of  tlie  Alole-Gate,  upon  the 
east  angle  of  the  city,  is  mounted  with  several 
long  pieces  of  ordnance,  one  of  which  has  seven 

cylinders. 
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cylinders,  each  of  them  tlirce  inches  in  diameter. 
Half  a  furlong  to  the  W.S.  W«  of  the  barboor,  \s 
the  battery  of  FUberls  Gati,  or  the  gate  of  the 
mi,  which,  consisting  of  a  double  row  of  cannon^ 
commands  the  entrance  into  the  pott^  and  tlie 
rodd  biefore  it. 

Hie  port  itself  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  fathoms  long,  and  eighty  broad. 
The  easteni  niouiui  of  it,  which  was  fornici  iy  the 
islaud  that  gave  name  to  the  cit} ,  is  well  decuied 
by  several  fortifications.    The  Round  Vastk^ 
l>uilt  bv  the  Spaniards  whilst  they  were  masters 
of  tlie  island,  and  the  t\ro  remote  batteries  er€^ct«- 
withm  tWs  century,  arc  said  to  be  bomb-proof, 
attd  have  each  of  them  their  lower  embrasures 
mounted  with  thirty*six  pounders.  But  the  mid<^ 
die  battery,  which  appears  to  be  the  oldest,  is  of 
the  least  ilefence.  Yet  none  of  these  tbrtitications 
lie  assisted  either  with  mines  or  advanced  works; 
^nd  as  tlie  soldiers,  who  are  to  guard  and  defend 
them,  cannot  be  kept  up  to  any  regular  course  of 
duty  and  attendance,  a  few  resolute  battalions, 
protected  by  a  small  squadron  of  ships,  would 
And  little  difficulty  to  take  tbem. 

There  is  very  little  within  the  city  that  merits 
t^ie  attention  of  the  curious.  Upon  the  tower  of 
the  great  mosque,  we  have  some  broken  inscrip*- 
iiffm;  but  the  letters,  though  of  a  suihci'  nt  big- 
oess  to  be  seen  at  a  distance,  are  all  of  tbem  either 
bverted,  or  filled  up  to  that  degree  with  lime 
^nd  white-wash,  that  I  could  never  particularly 
iistinguish  tbem.  They  may  probably  be  the 
VOL.  I.  M  same 
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same  with  these  following  ones  taken  notice  oC  j 
by  Gramaye : 

IVLIO  CAESONI.  M.M.       P.  O.  MAVRIT.  X. 
II  LEG.  MAVRIT.  .  .  COH.  IVL.  M.  F. 

PRISCA  F.  ELIA  Pp§.         .  ISRVFVSETLETVS 
PXOLO.  IVB.  F.  .  P.  D.  ONV.  MIS  .  . 

Qrmm*       must.  ImYiL 

The  public  buildings,  such  as  their  bagm,  ' 

kashareaSy  &c  their  orticers,  such  as  the  mujfif, 
kadjfi  Slc.  the  inhabitautSy  such  as  Jews  and 
Moors,  &c.  have  been  already  sufficiently  descri- 
bed by  other  authqrs.  The  additions  therefore 
which  I  have  to  inake,  will  rfiiate  chiefly  to  tk 
government,  the  army,  thcT  nav\',  and  the  poBti-  i 
cal  interests  and  aUiances  of  tliis  regency ;  but  of 
these  in  their  proper  place. 

Leo  and  Murmol  inform  us,  that  it  was  former-  i 
ly  called  Mesgana,  froiq  ap  African  family  of 
lliat  name.   The  present  name,  Al  Jezeire,  (for  | 
so  we  should  pronounce  it),  signifies  in  their  lan- 
guage, the  island;  wluci^  was  so  called  from  be- 1 
ing  in  the  neighbourhood,  not,  as  Leo  wrongly  | 
supposes,  of  the  Balcanck  islands,  but  of  the  1 
eastern  mound  of  the  harbour,  which,  before  tbe 
time  of  the  Turkish  conquests,  was  severed  from 
the  continent.    In  their  public  letters  and  re- 
cords, they  style  it,  Al  Jezeire  Megerbie,  i.  e.  The 
island  in  the  If  est,  to  distijisfuish  it  from  a  citvof 
the  same  name,  near  the  iJardauelles,  in  the  Ar- 
chipellago. 

The  hills  and  vallies  round  about  Algiers  arc 
all  oyer  beautified  with  gardens  and  country-seata^j 

whither 
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¥bither  the  inhabitants  of  better  fashion  retire, 

during  the  heats  of  the  sujnmcr  season.  They 
are  little  white  bousesi  shaded  with  a  variety  of 
irai^trees  and  ever->greens ;  which,  besides  the 
shade  and  retirement,  afibrd  a  gay  and  delightful 
prospect  towards  the  sea.  The  gardens  are  all  of 
them  well  stocked  with  melons,  fruit,  and  pot- 
herbs of  all  kinds ;  and,  what  is  chiefly  regarded 
in  these  hot  cUmates,  each  of  them  enjoys  a  great 
command  of  water,  from  the  many  rivulets  and 
tbuntains  which  every  where  abound  in  this  situ* 
atkm.  The  fountain  water  made  use  of  at  Al- 
giers, universally  esteemed  for  its  excellency,  is 
likewise  brought  through  a  long  course  of  pipes 
and  conduits,  from  the  same  sources. 

Four  miles  to  the  S.  £•  of  Algiers,  we  cross 
the  river  Haratch,  the  ancient  Savus,  that  has  a 

beautiful  bridge  lately  built  over  it.  Upon  the 
banks,  we  meet  with  the  ruins  of  a  Koman  city^ 
wlttch  bids  fairer  than  Algiers  to  be  the  ancient 
Icosium,  placed  by  the  Itinerary,  as  this  is,  xlvii 
li  from  Tipasa,  or  Tefessad.  Crossing  after^ 
mwds  the  Hamaese,  another  considerable  stream, 
we  arrive  at  Temendfuse,  or  Metafus,  a  low  cape 
with  a  t^kd  iaudj  as  the  inariners  call  a  flat 
hillock,  that  rises  up  in  the  middle  of  it.  The 
Turks  have  here  a  small  castle  for  the  security  of 
tiie  adjacent  roads,  once  the  chief  station  of  their 
navy,  where  we  ha^  e  still  the  traces  ol  an  ancient 
^  Cothon,  with  .several  heaps  of  ruins,  of  the  same 
extent  with  those  of  Tefessad,  and  which  have 
no  less  contributed  to  the  fortifications  of  Al- 
giers. 
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^eiB»   The  dislwce  of  iftieen  Boman  inilei,  lie* 

tvvixt  these  ruins  and  those  upon  the  Haratch,  is 
die  saiQ^e  tuikd  m  tiie  Itiui^juy,  between  the 
Ru6guni»  Colonia  and  Icosium.  Rusgnnia  is  the 
same  with  the  Rustonium  of  Ptolemy,  the  lluthi- 
sia  of  Mreia,  and  the  JKuscpnia  of  Pliny*  and 
others.  lu  an  inscriptioii  at  Sour^  the  anocat 
Au^ia  is  exiled  Col.  Hiiscuniensis. 

After  fording  the  rivers  &^a,  Btidwowe,  Cor- 
$oe,  Merdass  and  Yisser,  which  run  at  no  great 
distaqce  imx^  <each  ptlier,  aud  dif^ud  tiom  the 
adjacent  mountains  of  Atlas*  we  come  to  the  Ut^ 

tie  port  Jinnett,  from  whence  a  great  quantit)  of 
corn  is  shij^ped  off  yearly  for  CliristendQi9* 
nett  is  a  small  creek,  with  tolerably  good  aindior- 

ing  ground  before  it ;  and  was  probably  Edrisi's 

Mers  el  Dsu^e,  i.  e.  Part  of  Hem.  I  told 
that  Jinnet,  or  Paradise^  was  given  to  this  place, 
on  account  of  a  row-boat,  which  was  once  very 
providentially  conducted  within  the  creek,  wfaea 

the  ni  a  liners  expected  every  moment  to  have  pe- 
ri&lied  upon  tlie  neighboariii^  rocks.  The  $ea 
shore,  which  from  Algiers  to  Temendfuse,  aad 
from  thence  to  this  place,  is  very  little  interrupt- 
ed with  rocks  and  precipices,  begins  now  to  be 
very  rugged  and  mountainous ;  and  among  these 
eminences,  three  leagues  farther  to  the  £•  we 
have  the  mouth  of  the  Booberak,  the  eastero 
boundary  of  this  province. 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Of  the  most  rmarkabk  inkmd  Places  (md  TnhMH' 
tfitU^  0  the  Soutlii^rn  Prorvince  ;  togeiber  ft;UJf 
the  mresfomleni  pari  oj  the  SabqrfL 

Bi«^P4  tbe  only  mland  cities  of 

thii  province,  are  each  of  them  about  a  mile  in 
ckfiuU;  but  th^ir  wails,  which  uc  ciikfly  of  mud, 
peifontrd  «U  ^ver  by  hQmi(t$j  caiuiDt  much  ooor 
tribute  to  tin-'ir  strength  and  security.    Some  of 
theif  bou6^  9^  A«Urm>fisd»  olhref^  tiled,  like  tbose 
of  MtKma ;  with  which  they  also     ce ,  in  be- 
ing w^ll  watered,  and  in  having  all  around  them 
¥f»y  ^ttid  gardens  a^d  pliu»taMii»»   A  hianch 
of  an  adjacent  rivulet  may  be  cQiiducted  through 
<very  boMfi^  wd  garden  a^t  J^lei^da ;  and  at  Me- 
dea, the  ^veml  conduita  ud  aqueducts  t^t  sup- 
ply it  with  water,  som.e  of  which  appear  to  be  of 
lUattan  wi^kjuan^hip,  aj^  capable     being  made 
equally  ^oaEUBodioiis.   9(>th  these  cities  lie  over 
against  the  mouth  of  the  MasailVan  ;  viz.  Bleeda, 
at  five  leagues  distance,  under  the  shade  Mount 
Atha,  and  Medea  three  or  four  leagues  on  the 
other  side  of  it.    As  lilecda,  therefore,  and  Me- 
dea, lie  nearly  in  the  same  Qieridiaii ;  as  they  are 
situated  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  Hamani 
Meieega,  the  Aqua^  (Jalidas  Colonia  of  the  an- 
cients ; 
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ctents ;  as  likewise  there  is  Httlc  difference  bfr 
twixt  the  modem  and  what  may  be  presumed  to 
be  their  ancient  names,  we  may  well  be  induced 

to  take  the  one  for  tlie  Bida  Colonia,  the  other 
for  the  Lamida  of  Ptolemy.  | 

That  part  of  Mount  Atlas,  which  lies  betwixt  i 
these  cities,  and  reaches  as  far  as  Mount  Jurjufi,  I 
is  inhabited  by  numerous  clans  of  Kabyles,  lew 
of  which,  from  their  rugged  situation,  have  been 
made  tributary  to  the  Algerines.    Tlie  Beni  S&li 
and  Ualeel  overlook  Bleeda  and  the  rich  ptaint 
of  the  Mettijiah,  whilst  the  Beni  Selim  and  Ha* 
leefa  sometimes  descend  into  the  pasture  ground, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Bishbesh,  or  rioer  of  foh 
nely  a  great,  quantity  of  which  grows  upon  the 
banks  of  it.    Further  to  the  eastward,  a  branch  ^ 
of  the  Megrowa  live,  in  a  fnll  prospect  of  the 
extensive  plains  of  liamza,  over  against  Sour 
Guslan ;  and  beyond  them  are  the  inshlowa  and 
Bonganie,  who  have  below  them,  to  the  south*  1 
ward,  tlie  fertile  plains  of  the  Castoolali,  noted 
for  the  feedmg  and  breeding  up  of  cattle.  Not 
far  from  the  Castoolali  are  the  Kabvles  of  Mount 
Jurjura,  of  which  the  Beni  Alia  are  the  cbiefest 
on  the  N.  side,  as  the  Beni  Yala  are  on  tiie  S.  I 

Juijura,  the  highest  mountain  in  Barbary,  is  as 
noted  and  conspicuous  a  landmark  in  this  pro- 
vince, as  Wannashreese  is  in  the  western.  It  is 
at  least  eight  leagues  long ;  and,  if  we  except  a  , 
pool  of  good  water,  bordered  round  with  arable 
ground,  tliut  lies  near  the  middle  of  it,  the  whole, 
from  one  end  to  another,*is  a  continued  range  of 

naked 
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naked  rocks  and  precipices.  In  the  winter  sea- 
son, the  ridge  of  this  mountain  is  always  covered 
with  siipw  (  and  it  is  fiirtber  remarkabile^  that 
whilst  the  inhabitants  of  the  one  side  of  it  carry 
on  an  hereditary  and  implacable  animosity  with 
those  of  the  other<»  yet,  by  consent,  this  border 
of  snow  puts  a  full  stop  to  all  hostilities  during 
that  inclement  season,  which,  Uke  those  of  the 
cranes  and  pigmies,  as  related  by  the  poet,  are 
len^ed  with  fresh  vigour  in  the  spring ; 

Jorjura,  as  well  from  its  .extraordinary  mgged* 
ness,  as  from  the  situation  of  it  betwixt  Busucu* 
rium,  or  Dellys,  and  Saldis,  or  Boujeiah,  should 
be  tk^  Mons  ferratus%  taken  notice  of  by  the 
geographers  of  the  middle  age. 

If  we  return  again  to  the  westward,  we  shall 
find,  at  five  league  distance  to  the  S.  of  Medea, 
the  Titterie  Dosh,  as  the  Turks  call  Had  jar  Titte* 
ri€^  or  rock  of  TUUrie^  a  remarkable  ridge  of  preci- 
pices, four  leagues  in  lagth,  and,  if  possible, 
e\Tu  more  rugged  than  Jurjura.  Upon  the  sum- 
nut,  theris  is  a  large  piece  of  level  ground,  with 
oafy  one  narrow  road  leading  up  to  it,  where,  for 
their  greater  security,  the  Welled  Eisa  have  their 
granaries.  Beyond  the  Welled  Eisa  are  the  en* 
campments  of  the  Welled  In^tnne,  the  principal 
Arabs  of  the  district  of  Titterie,  properly  so  call- 
ed, which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  only  of  this 
mountain. 

It 

*  Vid.  Peutmg.  Tab.  ifitliic.  &c 
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'  It  \riU  be  difficult  perhaps  to  dct^rtnin<?  th^ 
meatting;  atid  iibpof t  of  the  appellation  Titterie, 
Hi  thii^  pHMmi»  is  <ttllMl»  Probys*  in  his-olner- 
vatirtns  upon  Virsfil,  makes  Tityrus,  the  name  of 
Me  of  liift  fti^lu^rds,  to  signify^  ia  the  Ahicaa 
toiig;udge^  a  kt-^f.  The  fiame  interpretarioft, 
among  others,  is  given  to  Tityms  by  the  Greek 
SohoUasit  Th^ocrkus.  We  likewise  see; 
upon  some  of  the  Etruscan  medals,  an  anitnsl 
not  ualikg  a  fewn  or  a  kid,  with  [3  0  3  t  ^  t] 
Tuteie  for  the  Legend  % ;  that  particular  pi^  of 
money  being  perhaps  denominated,  as  Pecunia  in 
genetul  was  from  Pecus,  from  the  animal  there 
exhibited.  Bui  the  people  of  this  district  hi- 
formed  me,  jhat  Tittcrie,  or  Itterie,  was  one  of 
ifaeir  Words  for  cM  or  blu^  ;  a  eireomstance  in- 
deed which,  in  the  nights  attd  mornings  espcdal- 
\y,  I  often  experienced  to  be  very  applicable  to 
this  tepifik^  and  so  fitt  ttiay  well  justify  the  ety- 
mology. 

•  Burg  Hatnza,  or  the  castle  df  Hamza,  where 
there  iSta  Turkish  gartisbn  of  one  Sui&ah||,  is  si- 
tuated 

♦  Tkyti  et  MeHb^  petion^  dc  Thf»ocnto  sumpsit  (Virgilius) 
mi  Ubdm  mia  h«c  nommsm  m  :  Uircu^  iibycft  llti^  Titj* 
nis  appellatur,  &c.  Probw  gramm.  de  Bucol.  carroims  ratkaek 
Vid.  et  t'bfillidiui  Sabifu  dnnot.  in  1  Eclogam  Virg.  fiucoL 

f  "trts         Ti^vfip  Alystt,  »•«  )i  kUfni^  «r<r  jmMXHi  M» 

+»  Xifli(«»Twa;.  AAAtfff.  ffV^MI  |ct;^iM  i  Tirv^ac.    title  ll  fiM  ^nSB** 

6tc.   Schol.  irt  3  IdyU.  Theocf. 

t  Vid.  Detttpst  HiUiltw  t«g»  Mb.  Ix.  fig«  4. 

II  Smffrah^  the  common  name  amonj^  the  AJgerinca  ibr  •  btnd 
OS  company  of  Turkish  soldiers,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 

tivcnty 
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iitaDed  two  leagues  to  the  southward  of  the  rich 

plains  of  that  name,  and  five  to  the  eastward  of 
the  rock  of  Titterie.  It  is  built  out  of  the  ruius 
of  the  ancient  Auzi%  called  by  the  Arabs,  Soar^ 
or  Sour  Guslan,  i.  e.  the  walls  of  the  ant  Hopes,  A 
great  part  of  thU  ancient  city^  fortified  at  proper 
distaneea  with  little  square  turrets,  is  stilt  t»* 
joauimgy  and  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than 
stt  furlongs  in  circuit 

Tacitus*  has  left  us  a  very  just  description  of 
this  place.  For  Auzia  was  built  upon  a  small 
plat  of  level  ground,  every  where  surrounded 
with  such  an  unpleasant  mixture  of  naked  rocks, 
and  barren  forests,  that,  through  the  whole 

oourse  of  mv  travels.  I  scarce  ever  met  with  a 

»-  '  » 

more  gloomy  and  melancholy  situation.  Menan- 
dei;  as  be  is  quoted  by  Josephusf,  menticms  an 
African  city  of  this  name,  built  by  Ithobaal^  the 
Tyrian;  though  Bochart  seems to  doubt,  whe- 
VOL.  I.  .  n  tber 

twenty  persons,  including  a  cook,  steward,  and  Oiia  Basha^  or 
Ucutenant  *,  so  called  from  being  such  a  number,  or  mess^  as  fen: 
tbe  oonveniencT  of  eating  can  nt  about  one  [Sufi-aA]  table* 
UbifBtlike  the  Contabamuin  of  the  Romaiis,  drongh  COiUBSt^ 
iog  of  no  more  than  ten  peitont,  who  Hved  in  one  pap  'dio  (pavi- 
Gds)  or  barracki  at  thcfe  Turk*  live  under  the  lane  tent.  The 
iMttr,  who  oommanded  the  fxinery  answers  to  tlie  Mi  B^hm^ 
nbo  coaBmaads  the  Utter. 

*  Nec  miko  post  adfertnr  Nonodas  ajmd  Omelhith  semiiu^ 
taa,  abipis  <pQiidam  incensnai,  ad  nonten  Avtefea,  politic  ma- 
paftoB  eonsednse  fisoa  quia  vsitif  dreuitl  ithibiis  clauildbatur* 
Tsck-annaL  Lit. 

\  Ovm  [IthohdusJ  mlUy  i#r^  wmm  t0  nri  ^vnoi  mm  Av{»- 
^Tel  diilunctis  vocihas  Ai^  t«>)  19  tJiim»  Jos.  Antiq.  Jud4 
L  fin.  c.  7« 

t  Sed  Bleditemmea  h«c  opplda,  tot nHUhos  a  FhoenicedSsdte 
oon  videntnr  habere  comaluae  cum  Auza  IihobulL 

fiodL  Chai^*  L  i  c  £4 
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tiier  tlic  Phocuicians  were  at  all  acquainted  with  | 
the  ialand  parts  of  Afiica.  Yet,  provided  we 
could  rely  upon  the  tradition  recorded  by  Proco- 
pius^  that  a  number  of  Canaan itcs  fled  from 
Joshua  into  the  westennoit  parts  of  AfTica,  some 
of  which,  upon  such  a  supposition,  might  have 
rested  at  this  place,  nothing,  1  presume,  can  tx; 
objected  against  the  ruggedness  of  the  situation; 
in  as  much  as  such  an  one,  from  tlic  vcrv  nature 
of  it,  would  not  only  be  the  properest  tor  the  lir:>t 
settlement  of  a  colony,  but  for  the  iiitiire  safety 
and  security  of  it.  Due  regard  might  have  been 
had  to  this  circumstanoe  in  the  founding  of  Cap 
sa,  Feriana,  and  other  cities  of  Africa,  which  will 
be  hereafter  taken  notice  of,  whose  founders  must 
otherwise  have  made  an  improper  choice,  provided 
they  were  guided  by  any  other  consideration  dun 
the  natural  strengtli  of  tlie  situation. 
We  have  at  Sour  the  following  inscriptions: 

Upon  a  SioHCy  adorned  with  Figures  and  Garlaiidt. 

AVZIO  DEO  OENIO  £T  CX)NS£RVATORI  COL- 
fiXTRICATVS  

Ufion  the  end  of'  a  Tomb-stone,  a  quarter  of  a  mlt 

from  the  City. 

aanBvs  hoc  sacrvm  certa  pi 
etate  resolvo  hoc  novellvs  ego 

MATRI  FILIOQVE  SEPVLfS  VALENf  AA  fBI 

DIGNO  DVLCISSIMA  MATER  NOMEN 
VIGET  ECCE  TWM  IN  fTYO  CLARVM 
BNVM  NATVRAE  MERIfS  DE  CARMINE 
SIGNO  FELIX  ECCE  SOLVM  'ECf  HAEC  J)YO 
NOMINA  CARA  EXTRICATE  FLU  AD 
PLANCTVS  AVIAE  BLENTI 
AELIA  VALENTINA  VIXIT  ANNIS  LV 
IVLIUS  EXXHlCATVi)  VIXIX  XIL 

*  Piocop.  De  bdU.  Vandal.  L  ii.  c.  20» 
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Up&n  a  )nouIdtd  Stone. 

Q.  GARGILIO  i^.  F.    -   -   -  - 
PRAEF  COH    -    -    -    -  BKITANIAE 
TRIB  CO    -    -    -  MAVRCAE 
AMIL  PRAE.  COH.  SING  E  l  VEX 
EBQ  MAVHOll  IN  TERRITORIO 
AVZlENSI  PRETENDENTIVM 
DEC  DVARVM  COLL  AVZIEMT 
SIS  £T  RVSCVNIENSIS  EX  PAT 
PROV  OB  INSIGNEM  IN  CI 
VES  AMOREM  ET  SINGVLA 
REM  ERG  A  PATRIAM  ADFEC 
TIONEM  ET  QVOD  l  IVS  VIR 
TVTE  AC  VIGILANTL-.  FA 
RAXEN  REBELLIS  CVM  SA 
TELLITIBVS  SVIS  FVERIT 
CAPTVS  Er  INTERFECTVS 
ORDO  COL  AVZIENSIS  • 
INSIDIIS  BAVARVM  DE 
CEFrO  PPFDD  VIII  KAL 
FEBR.  PR.  CCXXI 

I'pon  a  moulded  Sto?ic,  in  half  fooi  Letier^i, 

IVLIAE 
AVGVS 
TAE  AAkI 
•  CAESA* 

RIS  ET 
CASTO 
RVM 


A  few  miles  to  the  southward  of  Sour,  we  en- 
ter upon  Getttlia;  the  first  remarkable  place 

whereof,  in  this  direction,  is  Jihbel  Deera,  where 
die  river  Jin-enne  lias  its  sources^  whichy  after  it 

has 

•  Provided  Mauritania  was  made  a  Roman  colony,  A.  U.  C. 
121,  and  before  Christ  32,  then  the  defeat  of  Faraxen  hero  re- 
cocded,  but  no  where  mentioned  in  the  Roman  history,  will  fall 
inwiUi  the  clxxxix  year  of  our  Christian  sera  \  or  with  the  ele- 
yendi  of  L.  Septnnhis  Severus.  Mauritania  was  fikewise^itivided 
lata  two  pconnoef,  by  tho  Empeior  pandiusy  A.0.C.  195, 
A.B.42. 
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has  riin  about  xxx  M.  through  a  dry  sandy  soil, 
loses  itself  gradually  in  the  Sbott.    Most  of  the 
Getuliaii  Arabs,  who  dwell  upon  the  banks  of  it, 
are  Zxcou  iah,  as  tlicy  call  the  children  and  depen- 
dents of  their  Marabbutts,  who,  like  those  of  the 
same  denomination  in  all  the  Mahometan  domi- 
nions,  enjoy  great  privileges,  and  have  their  pos- 
sessions free  from  tax^«  The  Willed  Seedy  Eesa. 
the  northermost  of  these  oommunities,  have  the 
Cubba**  or  sepulchre  Qf  their  tutelar  saint  at  the 
distance  of  five  leagues  from  Sour ;  and  there  is 
hard  by  it,  on  the  one  side,  a  large  rock,  upon 
which  Seedy  Eesa  was  daily  accustomed  to  oftier 
up  his  devotions.    On  the  other,  is  the  Ain  Kid- 
ran,  or  fountain  oj  tar,  supposed  to  have  been  mi- 
raculously bestowed  upon  them  by  this  their  pro- 
genitor, which  they  constantly  use  instead  of 
common  tar,  in  salving  thei^  camels,  and  othc( 
uses. 

Six  leagues  Ikrtlier,  are  the  Welled  Seedy  had^ 
jeras,  called  so  from  another  of  these  Marabbutts. 
Here  the  Jin-enne  changes  its  name  into  that  of 

tjie  Wed  el  Ham,  i.  e.  the  river  of  carnage,  from 
the  number  of  people  tliai  have  been  $it  one  time 

or 

•  Cuhbahf  Fornix,  concameratiun  opus  ct  talc  sacelluin.  Gol 
in  voce,  from  whence  perhaps  the  cupola  of  the  later  aichitccts. 
The  Marabbutts  are  generally  buried  under  one  of  the^e  build- 
ings, which  have  frequently  an  oratory  annexed  to  them,  and 
sometimes  a  dwelling-house,  endowe4  with  certain  rents  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  number  •£  Thui-by  [studentsj  who  ave  to  speod 
their  tiiDe  in  reading  and  devolion.  I  have  often  otemd,  iidxK 
there  it  an  institution  of  this  kmd,  that  then  the  place^  inchidiiig 
the  KMah  [the  otatory],  &c.  is  ddled  the  Zicwmi  of  «ich 
such  a  Man&batt 
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or  other  drowned  in  the  ft>rdmg  of  iti  A  little 
iugber,  is  Seedy  jirahain  A^lemaiy,  find  liia  off- 
spring, who  apiwd  thema^ves  to  Hinnain,  a  no- 
ted dashkrah  in  the  way  to  Boosaadah,  at  which 
place  the  {>ahn  hriags  forth  it»  fruit  to  pertec* 

Jibbel  Seijat  lies  ^bout  seven  leagues  to  the 
westward  of  Se^dy  {kaham ;  and  twelve  leagues 
farther,  m  the  wne  direction,  are  the  [Theneatr 
el  Qamiim]  Shcfip<l[[]s,  called  likewise  £de  Tepe^ 
laar,  or  Me  jSroen //i/fr,  by  the  Tttfka.   These  are 
situated  over  against  the  Burgh  Swaary  and  the 
Titterie  Dosh,  at  thirteen  leagues  distance.  A 
little  way  beyopd  the  Sffom  JiUU  are  the  emi- 
nences and  salt-pits  of  Zaggos,  after  wliich  arc 
the  Saaiy,  and  the  Zeckar,  tY(o  noted  nioun tains; 
this  twelve,  the  other  live  leagues  to  the  south- 
ward uf  ^Zlaggos.    These,  with  niany  other  rug^ 
ged  and  mountainous  districts  in  the  Sahara,  very 
weU  illustrate  what  Strabo  may  be  supposed  to 


hy  the  m  rM>iuKm  1^1%  the  mountaiiious 
y  of  the  Gat^lim^. 


Six  leagues  to  tlic  E.  of  tlie  Zeckar,  is  Fythe* 
el  fiptboiab ;  ^  called*  perhap9»  from  the  broad 
or  open  turpentine  trees,  that  grow  upon  the 
&pot  Seven  leag\ie§  from  thence  to  the  N.  is 
Tbyte  el  Bo-tum,  L  e,  the  thick  or  sbatfy  iurpm- 
tine  tree,  as  it  is  probably  named  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  others.  These  are  two  noted  stations 
of  die  Beni  Mezssah,and  other  Getulians^  in  their 
•  jourueyipgs  to  Algiers. 

At 

*      a  F«iiMi  latum  cfficoe.  GoLinvocci. 
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At  Herba,  a  heap  of  ruins  a  little  to  the  east- 
ward of  Fythe  el  fiothmah,  are  the  sources  of 
Wed  d  Shai-er^  i.  e.  the  Barky  Rher^  a  consider- 
able stream  of  this  part  of  Gaetulia.  The  course 
of  ity  fnmi  Herba  to  the  Dashkrah  of  fioofer- 
joone,  is  ten  leagues  in  a  N.  N.  E.  direction.  At 
a  little  distance  from  Booferjoone,  below  a  ridge 
of  hills,  there  are  other  uicient  ruins  called  Ga* 
hara.  Besides  the  palm,  which  gro\^  s  in  this  pa- 
rallel to  perfeotioUi  Booterjoone  is  noted  also  for 
apricots,  figs,  and  other  fruit. 

To  the  N.  of  Boofeijoone,  the  Wed  el  Shai-er 
acquires  the  name  of  Mailah,  from  the  saltness  of 
its  water ;  and  passing  afterwards  to  the  E.  of 
Ain  Ditla,  or  Detaily,  i.  e.  fhe  Fountain  of  Okan- 
derSf  it  loses  itself  in  the  Shott  Over  this  foun- 
tain hangs  the  mountain  Mai-herga,  the  noted 
haunt  of  leopardsy  serpents,  and  other  noxious 
animals. 

Six  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Fythe  el  Bothmah,  are 
Gmnra  and  Amoura,  two  daskkrahs^  with  their 
springs  and  fruit-trees.  Beyond  them,  at  a  greater 
distance  to  the  S.  W.  is  the  Ain  Maithie ;  and 
then  Dimmidde,  which,  with  the  da$hkrah»  of  the 
Low'-aate,  nine  leagues  farther  to  the  W.  are  the 
most  considerable  villages  of  tliis  part  of  Gsetu- 
lia.  They  have  likewise  in  all  these  places  large 
plantations  of  palms,  and  other  fruit  trees. 

The  numerous  families  of  Maithie,  Noik,  and 
Mel-Ieeke,  with  their  several  subdivisions  and  de- 
pendents, range  all  over  this  country,  from  the 
Burg  Swaaiy  and. the  river  Jin-enne,  to  the  dash- 

krahs 
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krahs,  of  the  LK)w-aate  and  Amnier,  who  spread 
themselves  over  a  mountainous  district,  a  great 
way  to  the  west  •  th^  same  probably  with  the 
ilons  Phrurssus  of  tlie  old  geography. 

The  villages  of  the  fieni  Mezzab  are  situated 
Uiirty-five  leagues  tu  the  S.  of  the  Low-aatc  and 
Ammer,  which,  liaving  no  rivulets,  are  supplied 
altogether  with  well-water.  Gardeiah,  the  capi- 
tal, is  the  farthest  to  the  W.  Bery-»gan,  tlie  next 
considerable  dashkra/if  is  nine  leagues  to  the  £• 
and  Grarah^  the  nearest  of  them  to  Wurglah,  has 
the  like  distaoce  and  situation  with  respect  to 
fieiy-gan.  The  fieni  Meszat^  notwithstanding 
they  pay  no  tribute  to  the  Algerines,  and,  being 
of  the  sect  of  the  JVleUki,  are  not  permitted  to 
enter  their  mosques ;  yet  they  have  bem  from 
time  imraeiuorial  the  only  persons  who  are  em- 
ployed in  their  slaughter  houses,  and  who  have 
iiimished  their  shambles  with  provisions.  It 
may  be  farther  observed  of  these  sons  of  Alczzab, 
that  they  are  generally  of  a  more  swarthy  com- 
plexion  than  the  Gxtuhans  to  the  northward; 
aud  as  they  lie  separated  from  them  by  a  wide  in- 
bo^itable  desert;  without  the  least  traces  of 
duellings,  or  even  tlie  footsteps  of  any  living 
creatures,  they  may  be  in  all  probability,  as  it  will 
be  elsewhere  observed,  the  most  western  branch  . 
of  the  Melanoga3tuli,  so  much  sought  after,  and 
so  little  known  in  the  modem  systems  of  geogia* 
phy. 

CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  Vll. 

Of  tlic  Sea  Coast     that  Part  of  the  Mauritania 
Ccesariemis  and  Numidia,  called  the  Eastern 

Fnrvmce,  or  the  FrovuKX  oj  Constant im. 

HIS  province,  wliich  lies  betwixt  the  meridians 
of  the  rivers  Booberak  and  Zaine,  is  nearly  ec{ual 
to  the  other  two  in  extent,  being  upwards  of 
ccxxx  M.  in  length,  and  more  than  a  hundred  hi 
breadth.*"  The  tribute  likewise  collected  by  this 
%'iceroy  is  proportionably  greater.  For  whilst  the 
Titterie  bey  brings  evecy  year  into  the  treasury  of 
Al<!:iers  little  more  than  twelve  thousand  dollars*, 
and  the  Tleaisan  bey  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand, 
the  viceroy  of  Constantina  pays  in  never  less 
than  eighty  and  sometimes  a  hundred  thousand. 

The  sea  coast  of  dns  province  from  the  fioobe* 
rak  to  Boujeiah,  and  from  thence  almost  entirely 
to  Bona,  is  rocky  aiid  mountainous,  answering 
very  appositely  to  the  title  of  £1  Adwah,  i.  e.  the 
m  high  or  U)jt\),  as  Abulfeda  has  called  it.  In  this 
rugged  situation,  I  have  ahvady  taken  notice  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Booberak,  which  is  made  up  of 

a 

*  A  dollar  of  Alf^ier,  Tunis,  &c«  passetli  usually  for  duce 
sbiUinn  and  £Durf>ence  or  sixpence  ;  and  of  the  like  value  axe 
the  atUmei  or  coircnt  dollaia  of  the  LevaoL 
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a  number  of  branches,  like  the  Shelliff  and  Mar 
^o^rao^  auii  is  llkcwitie  o^'  tlu;  iKUue  bigness. 

Aj:  a  lakgae's  distance  from  the  mouth  of  this 
river,  is  Dellys,  or  Teddelcb,  according  to  Leo 
and  the  sea  charts,  it  is  a  sniaU  town,  built  out 
of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city^  partly  at  the 
loot,  partly  upon  tlic  declivity  of  a  high  moun- 
tain, by  which  tokep  of  anticiuity,  it  should  he 
the  Rusucurium  of  Pliny,  the  Rusuccorae  of  Pto- 
kmy,  and  the  jiusiiccuro  of  Peutinger  s  tables, 
la  a  wall  just  over  the  harbour,  we  have  a  small 

uicbe,  with  an  image  placed  in  it,  in  the  attitudp 
of  a  Aladoa^ ;  but  tlie  tcaturei  aQcl  drapery  are 
defaced. 

i^ai»i>ing  afterwards  by  the  por|;  pf  the  Zuffoone, 
conunonly  called  Mers'  el  Fabm,  or  Port  of 
Charcoal^  and  doubling  Cape  Ash-oune-mon-kar,  ^ 
where  stood  the  ancient  Vabar^  the  next  remark- 
able place  is  the  Mettsenooub,  or  perfonted  Mock^ 
which  answers  to  the  tphton  of  Ptolemy  in  the 
inipoit  of  the  name,  tliough  not  iu  situation. 
The  Spaniab  priests,  who  have  been  for  many 
ages  settled  at  Algiers,  as  father  confessors  to  the 
slaves^  have  preserved  a  tradition,  that  iiaymund 
Lully,  in  his  mission  to  Africa,  was  wont  to  re- 
tire frequently  to  this  cave  for  meditation. 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  Mettse-coube,  is 
the  port  of  Boujeiah,  called  by  Strabo  the  port  of 
iSarda,  or  Salda  rather,  wliich  is  much  larger  than 
diber  that  of  Warran  or  Arzew.  It  is  formed, 
however,  in  the  same  manner,  by  a  neck  of  land 
that  runs  out  into  the  sea.  A  great  pairt  whereof 

VOL.  r.  o  was 
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was  formerly  faced  with  hewn  stone,  over  which 
likemse  an  aqueduct  was  conducted,  for  tho 
greater  conveniency  of  supplying  the  port  with 
water.  But  at  present,  the  wall,  the  aqueduct, 
and  the  basons  where  the  water  discharged  itself 
are  all  of  them  destroyed  :  and  the  tomb  of  See- 
dy  Busgrefy  one  of  the  tutelar  saints  of  Boujeiah, 
is  the  only  thing  for  which  it  is  now  remark* 
able. 

Boojeiah,  or  Bugia,  as  the  modem  geographm 

write  it,  is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  a  large  city, 
in  the  same  manner,  and  in  a  like  mountainous 
situatioQ  with  Deliys^  though  of  thrice  the  qr- 
Guit.  Besides  the  castle,  upon  the  summit  of  the 
hili^  which  commands  the  whole  city,  tliere  are 
two  others  at  the  bottom  of  it,  for  the  security 
of  the  port,  where  several  breaches  still  remain 
in  the  walls,  made  by  the  cannon-balls  that  were 
fired  against  them  by  Sir  Edward  Spragg,  (A.  D. 
1671),  in  his  memorable  expedition  against  thi^ 
place*, 

Boujeiah  is  one  of  the  garrisoned  towns  of  this 
kingdom,  where  three  Suftrahs  constantly  reside^ 
yet  they  are  of  so  little  consequence,  that  the  Go- 
ryah,  the  Toujah,  and  other  neiglibouiing  K.i 
byles,  lay  it  under  a  perpetual  blockade.  £veiy 
market  day  especially,  strange  disorders  are  occa- 
sioned by  these  factious  clans.  All  the  morning 
indeed,  while  the  market  continues,  every  thing 
is  transacted  with  the  utmost  peace  and  tianquil* 

lity ; 

*  1^  Atlas  Geogr.  Vol  IV.  p.  191* 
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lity ;  but  immediately  afterwards^  the  whole  place 
is  in  an  uproar  and  confusion,  and  the  day  rarely 
ends  without  some  flagrant  instance  of  rapine  and 
barbarity. 

The  Boujeians  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
plowshares,  mattocks,  and  such  hke  utensiltr  as  * 
they  forge  out  of  the  iron,  dug  out  of  the  ad- 
jacent mountains.  Great  quantities  likewise  of 
oil  and  wax,  brought  down  every  market  day  by 
the  Kabyles,  are  shipped  off  for  the  Levant,  and 
sometimes  for  Europe. 

Roujeiah,  lying  at  the  distance  of  xci  Roman 
miles,  according  to  the  Itinerary,  or  1^  45^  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  from  Dellys  or  Rusucurium, 
may  be  well  taken  for  the  ancient  Salds ;  though 
the  latter  is  vastly  mistaken  in  placing  it  in  lat. 
32°  SiY ;  i.  c.  4°  15'  too  far  to  the  soutliwaid^ 
Abulfeda  also,  though  nearer  to  the  truth,  yet» 
in  giving  to  it  34°  of  N.  lat.  throws  it  12°  48'  too 
far  to  the  S.  Boujeiah  being  tlie  only  city  of 
this  part  of  Barbary  that  is  taken  notice  of  by 
Abulfeda,  will  give  us  room  to  suspect  that  Al- 
gien  waa  either  not  built,  or  of  little  consider^ 
ation  in  his  time. 

A  large  river  runs  a  little  to  the  eastward  of 
fioujeiah,  which  may  be  the  Nasava  of  Ptolemy. 
It  is  of  a  very  great  extent ;  and,  if  we  except 
the  plains  of  ilamza  aud  Seteef,  tlie  whole  coun* 
tiy,  which  is  watered  by  severed  branches  of  it^ 
is  very  rocky  and  mountainous ;  thereby  occa- 
sioning such  a  number  and  variety  of  torrents^ 
particularly  in  the  winter  season,  that  infinite 

losses 
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lasses  snd  Gahnofities  ate  daily  sustftined  by  Out 

inhabitants.  The  Beni  Boo-MasoUde,  who  live 
near  tlie  mouth  of  it,  have  frequent  occasion  to 
make  this  complaint ;  where  we  may  very  just- 

ly  apj^ly  the  beautiful  description  that  Horace  has 
left  us  of  the  Tiber. 

••••MM  Cflsi^ni  flmnmu 

Rittt  fenuitur,  nunc  medio  altrea 

Cum  pace  delabentis  Etroscum 
In  marc,  nunc  lapides  adeso*;, 
Stirpcsque  raptas,  et  pecus,  et  domos 
Volventift  uiw,  non  sine  monttua 
Qamaie,  ^^cixueque  Sylva : 
Qumn  £extL  diluviei  quietot 
Inital  aiiincs,  &c.  Lit.  ni«  Canm  Oi,  Id. 

The  Mansoureah,  or  Sisaris,  another  large  river 
at  a  small  distance  from,  the  Nasava,  separates 
the  districts  of  the  Beni  Isah  and  the  Beni  Masd. 
The  nickname  of  Sheddy,  i.  e.  Monkey^  that  was 
giveb  two  ceiltttries  ago  by  the  Beni  Maad  to  the 
bheck  or  chief  of  the  Beni  Isah,  occasioned  that 
bkx>dy  and  irreeoncileabie  animosity  which  has 
ever  since  subsisted  betwixt  them.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  oaken  plank  and  timber  that  is  nuule 
use  of  in ,  the  docks  of  Algiers,  is  shipped  otf  | 
from  the  Man-sou-reah. 

Jijel,  the  Igilgili  of  the  ancients,  lies  a  litde 
beyond  the  cape  that  forms  the  eastern  boundaty  i 
of  the  gulf  of  Boujeiah.  There  is  nothing  left 
us  of  this  ancient  city,  except  a  few  miserable 
houses  and  a  small  for^  where  the  Turks  have  a 
garrison  of  one  Sufflra^.    it  will  not,  I  presume, 

be 
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be  disputed  that  Boujeiali  snd  Jifel  are  the  Saldsi 

and  IgUgili  of  the  ancients ;  though  it  may  be 
diftieult  to  lecanciki  the  thirteen  kagiies,  whicl^ 
111  travelling  along  the  sea  coast,  we  find  betwixt 
theoi,  with  the  HL""  of  Ptolemy,  or  with  the  nine- 
ty-three Roman  miles  of  the  Itinerary.  Vtoltrnf 
iikewise  places  Igilgiii  half  a  degree  to  the  soutli- 
wird  of  Sakke^  id  a  sitoatioil  quite  contrary  to 
that  uf  Jijcl,  which  lies  W  more  to  the  north- 
ward. This  ciicumstance,  together  with  the  di»- 
tuice  of  Dcex^xiii  M.  wfawh  Agathem^r  places 

bt'twixt  *r*AyiAif,  as  he  calls  it,  and  Massilia,  now 
MaraeiUesy  in  the  gulph  of  Nar bonne,  instead  of 
cecc  at  the  nto^t,  at  it  shonld  fae^  mt  other  in* 
stances^  among  many  already  given,  of  the  inac- 
cttiacjr  of  the  ancient  geography. 

The  Wed  el  Kibeer,  i.  e.  the  Great  River,  the 
Ampsaga'l'  of  the  ancients^  falls  into  the  sea  ten 
leagues  to  the  £•  of  JijeL  Beyond  it  are  the 
Sebba  Rous,  or  Seven  Capes,  where  the  Sinus  Nu- 
midicus  may  be  supposed  to  begin;  where  like<^ 
wise  the  rirer  Zhoora  has  its  influx* 

The  Welled  Attyah,  and  the  Beni  Friganah, 
the  two  pTinci|>al  clans  of  the  Sebba  Rous,  drink 
of  this  river,  and  dwell  not,  like  ot^  Kabyles, 
in  little  mud-walled  hovels,  but  in  caves,  which 
they  themsdres  have  either  seouped  out  of  the 

rocks,  or  found  ready  made  to  their  hands.  \VTien 
any  vessel,  either  in  the  course  of  sailing,  or  by 

distress 

*  Agalbem.  Geogr.  Lii.  c.  14. 
f  Ampsaga,  Aiwoe  nDfit<  i^tsacJ^  latam  tt  amplma 
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'  distress  of  weather,  approaches  thdr  coast,  tbeK 

inhospitable  Kabylcs  immediately  start  out  rf 
their  holes,  and  running  down  to  the  clifls  of 
the  sliore,  which  they  cover  with  their  milli* 
tudes,  they  throw  out  a  thousand  execrable 
wishes,  tBat  Crod  would  deliver  it  into  their 
hands.  And  probably  the  name  of  Boojaroneur 
Catamite,  was  first  given  by  the  Italian  geogra- 
phers to  these  capes,  in  consideration  of  the  hm- 
tal  and  inhuman  (qualities  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Tritum  of  Strabo,  and  tlie  Metagoniuin  ot 
Mela,  answer  to  these  promontories.  And  indeed, 
the  Metagonium  of  Strabo,  in  being  placed  at 
the  distance  of  three  thousand  furlongs  iim 
Carthago  Nova,  or  Carthagena,  according  to  itt 
present  name,  will  much  better  agree  with  this 
place,  than  with  the  Ras  el  Uarshfa,  as  it  has  al- 
ready been  taken  notice  of. 

Cull,  tlie  CoUops  Magnus,  or  Cullu  of  the  an- 
cients, another  maritime  garrison  of  the  Algs- 
rines,  is  situated  under  the  eastermost  of  these 
capes,  XVIII  M.  from  the  Great  River,  It  is  in 
^  the  same  miserable  condition  with  Jijel,  and  with 
as  few  antiquities  to  boast  of.  The  small  liavefl 
that  lies  before  it,  is  in  the  same  fashion,  thougb 
more  capacious  than  that  at  Dellys,  from  wWck 
the  adjacent  city  miglit  receive  its  name  Here 
the  river  Ze-^ah  has  its  influx. 

Sgigata,  the  ancient  Rusicada,  called  likewiac 
iStora  in  the  sea  charts,  is  of  a  greater  extent 

than 

*  Vm,  a  CkflSf,  Portus,  tuta  navium  Statio,  unde  Itakna 
^cabk  Vid.  GoL  in  voce 
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than  Cull,  and  discovers  more  tokens  of  antiqui- 
ty ;  though  a  few  cisternsy  converted  at  present 
into  magazines  ibf  com,  are  the  only  remains  of 
it  The  author  of  the  Itinerary,  in  laying  down 
Lx  M.  betwixt  Chulli  and  this  place,  more  than, 
doubles  the  real  distance  betwixt  them.  Tlie  ad- 
jacent rivulet  may  be  well  taken  for  the  Tapsas^. 
of'Sequesten 

Five  leagues  to  the  N.  E.  of  Sgigata,  is  the 
little  port  of  Gavetto ;  and  tlien,  after  doubling 
Ras  Hadeed,  i.  e.  The  Cape  of  Irm^  four  leagues 
further,  which  is  tlie  eastern  boundaiy  of  the  Si- 
0118  Numidicus,  we  arrive  at  the  island  Tuckush, 
With  a  village  of  the  same  name  situated  over 
against  it,  upon  the  continent.    This  was  proba^ 
bly  the  Tucatua  of  the  Itinerary,  and  the  Tucac- 
cia  of  Thuanus,  1.  vii.  in  prindpio.    Leaving  this 
island  and  viUage,  we  double  Cape  Uamraii,  or 
the  Red  Prmontoryy  the  Hippi  Promontorium  of 
the  ancients ;  and  passing  by  the  little  port,  Bar-  ' 
ber,  called  by  the  Europeans,  Port  Genoese,  we 
arrive  at  Bona ;  known  ko  the  Moors  by  the  name  ' 
of  Elaid  el  Aneb,  or  the  Town  o/  JujebSy  from  the 
plenty  of  fruit  which  is  gathered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.   Bona  ijj,  without  doubt,  a  corruption 
of  Hippo  or  Hippona;  though  we  are  not  to  look 
for  timt  ancient  city  here,  where  the  name  is  pre- 
sented, but  among  a  heap  of  ruins  a  mile  farther 
to  the  south.  .  Leo  informs  us,  that  Blaid  el  Aneb 
was  built  out  of  these  ruins  of  Hippona ;  and  it 

is 

?  TsfaM  ASnemfi,  jaUz  RiukadoD.  Vib.  Sequeit  de  flimiiu 
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13  certain,  if  we  CKoept  one  or  tiro  of  the  scieeti 

that  are  made  with  causeways,  after  the  Koman 

BupA^y  the  r^t  might  hsiva  been  the  kter  work 
•f  the  &f  ab^me  tans.   Bona  thenefiwe  nay  be  r»- 

th^r  the  Aphfoclisium  of  Ptolemy,  wliich  k 
ptapes  ly  to  the  N.  of  Hiffo ;  as  Ihe  Coionii, 
joined  v'Uh  it  in  the  tables,  will,  according  to 
Cellarius,  1.  iv.  c.  5.  be  an  appellation  mare  suit* 
ahie  to  jthe  latter. 

Bona,  besides  its  capacious  harbour  to  the  E 
h^d  forisisrly  a  i^nvefiient  little  port  uxuier  the 
very  w^ih  of  it  to  the  soi^thward ;  but  the 
constant  discharge  of  ballast  into  the  one,  and 
leg^Qiing  to  dcaiMe  the  other,  both  of  them  aie 
(very  ii^y  rendered  lees  saie  and  commodious. 
Howfiyef^  a  great  quaiM^ity  of  corn,  wool,  luck^ 
OQd  ww»  are  every  year  permitted  to  ho  ehipped 
off  from  this  place,  which,  by  proper  care  and 
•DGoi^ageinent,  might  become  the  most  flourish* 
ing  city  in  Barhary ;  as,  by  removing  the  mbbiih, 
repairing  the  old  ruins,  ^ind  introducing  a  supply 
of  fresh  water>  whieh  la  much  wanting,  it  wouU 
be  one  pf  the  moat  convenient  and  delightful 

£etibvixt  Slaid  el  Amh  and  the  ancient  HippOi 
we  bayiB  o  low,  marshy  plain,  which  appears  to 
be  an  acquisition  from  the  sea,  and  might  have 
therefor^  he^n  formerly  the  haven  of  iiippo.  Tk 
river  Boo-jeemahy  which  has  a  bridge  oi  Rmnaa 
workmanship  built  ov^r  it,  runs  along  tlw  westim 

aide^  thin  marsh,  as  the  Seifaouse,  a  much  larger  • 

river,  does  to  the  eastward  ;  both  of  them  having 
tlieir  iii&ujn,  togelber  into  the  sea.    Tliey  both  of , 

them 
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them  likewise  are  very  sulsjfSGt  to  inundalicms,  and 
MifinS  akMig  wiiiii  thesi,  at  ibeM  lames,  «  gicil 
May  loolA  and  trmiks  cf  trees,  and  leaving  them 
afterMrarda  upoa  tha  aeighbouriiig  shove,  might 
km  tet  occattOMii^  at  I  hare  mmtkawi,  thia 
addition  of  land  to  the  contintiiL  The  low  situ- 
atkmctf  'the  adjacent  countryi  and  the  ionnda- 
tim  tMaequtaat  |haM|Myn^  auffidently  justify 
the  ctymfiiogy  wiydh  Bodiact*  has  left  us  of 

lie  rima  ef  iMa  aadtat  dtf  aie  spread  ofif 

ihe  neck  land  that  liaa  betwixt  tliese  rivers, 
vhkk  aiar  Iha  baadia  ia  plain  and  kvel^  riaea 
afterwards  to  a  moderate  elevation.  Tliey  arc 
about  half  a  league  m  ciscuit,  consisting  as  usual 
of  luge  biDliat  laaUs  aad  cbtents;  some  of 
which  were  shewn  by  the  Moors,  wlio  have  an 
aHmmt  in  kaqnng  up  sadaa  piofitaUa.  tfadition^ 
fm  tilt  cmrvMrt  of  St  Austin.  Thia  mty  waa 
called  Hippo  Regius,  not  only  in  contradistinC'* 
tion  tm  tka  Hippo  Zaiy tus,  but  ftom  being  one  of 
tlie  roval  cities  of  the  NuTnidian  kinoes.  For  Si- 
lius  italicusf  acquaints  us,  that  it  was  formerly 
anaaf  thair  faroiurtte  aaats ;  and  indotd^  it  a  citf 
strong  and  warlike,  incommodiously  iiituate<l,  as 

rmL.  I.  or 

^  Weo'db  wtfmB  wt  e^BaBNUiHipponaui  6frtca  noukut  naa* 
•  sim  apui  llMwnf ,  >Bp|io  vmgc  s^  ftohirik>r  anfrft  rtl  aUm 
Jki  potintf  quit  fai  urn  latct*   Sinus  enim  Syiis  est 

«^  «^  >a<^  MnbaaL  £t  Aftbieeay  m^mt 
km  SrMWiM  qm  Snufll  fmaa.  Gif§c|w  {okM) 
Sbo^  dtsgmim.   Chan.  1.  L  cap.  24* 

f  Atkd(|ins  dflectus  rcgibus  Ifippo.  Liik  v.  259. 
k  Hmm  t*Y^  m$i9<mn*  *  me4  Belt  Vtnd*  k  iL  c.  4. 
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well  for  trade  nd  cDmmeroe,  as  <br  hnnting  and 

diversiou ;  that  enjoyed  a  healthful  air,  and  took 
in,  at  one  viev,  the  aea,  a  spacious  harbouryadi> 
▼ersity  of  mountains  loaded  with  trees,  and  pkins 
cut  through  with  rivers,  could  engage  the  affeo 
tiods  of  the  Niunidtan  kings^  Hippo  had  aU  lUi 
to  recommend  it.  *  • 

The  Sei-bouse  and  Ma-fragg,  the  principal  ri- 
Ters  betwixt  Hippo  and  Tabraca,  answer  to  the 
Armua  and  liiibricatus  of  the  ancients.  Thua- 
nus»  L  vii.  p.  6ld.  seems  to  have  been  very  little 
acquainted  with  the  course  of  the  latter,  in  ooa* 
ducting  it,  below  the  promontorium  ApoliioiS; 
into  the  gulf  of  Carthage. 

Doubling  Caj)e  Rosa,  five  leagues  from  the 
Mafragg  to  tlie  N.£.  we  turn  into  the  fiastioOf 
where  there  is  a  small  creeks  and  the  ruins  of  a 
fort,  that  gave  occasion  to  the  name.  The  fac- 
tory of  the  French  African  company  had  former- 
ly their  settlenmit  at  this  place;  but  the  an- 
wholesonieness  of  the  situation,  occasioned  by 
the  neighbouring  ponds  and  marshes,  obliged 
them  to  remove  to  La  Calle,  another  inlet,  three 
leagues  farther  to  the  east,  where  tliose  gentle- 
men have  a  magnificent  house  and  garden,  tbiee 
hundred  coral  fishers,  a  company  of  soldiers,  se- 
veral pieces  of  ordnance,  and  a  place  of  arms. 
Besides  the  advantage  of  the  coral  fishery,  and 
of  the  whole  trade  of  the  circumjacent  country, 
they  have  also  at  Bona,  Tuckush,  Sgigata,  aad 
Cull,  the  monopoly  of  corn,  wool,  hides  and 

W4^;  for  which  they  pay  yearly  to  the  goveiU' 
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vcntcf  Algiers,  to  the  Kaide  of  Booa,  and  to 

the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  Arabs,  thirty  thou- 
sand doUarsy  i.  e.  about  live  thousand  guineas  of 
sur  money;  a  trifling  sum  for  such  great  privi- 
l^es.  The  Bastion,  and  LaCalle,  are,  1  presume, 
toQ  near  .each  other  to  be  taken  for  the  Diana 
and  Nalpotes  of  the  Itinerary,  which  however  we 
ire  to  look  for  in  this  situation. 

Among  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  man- 
tine  parts  of  Nuniiclia,  we  have  along  the  banks 
of  the  Zeamah,  the  Beni-Meleet ;  and  after  tliem 
the  Kersmnah,  Taabnah,  and  Beni  Mionah,*  who» 
with  the  Hajaitah  and  Scnhadg-ah,  the  Bedowccns 
of  Porto  Gavetto  and  fias  Uadeed,  are  the  cliief 
(soiDQunities  of  the  Suius  Numidicus,  or  gulf  of 
Stora.  But  the  mountains  from  Tuckush  to  Bona, 
sad  the  plains  from  tbrace  to  the  Mafragg,  are 
cultivated  by  the  citizens  of  Bona.  The '  Mer- 
dass,  who  have  continued  to  live  in  this  situation 
fiom  the  time  of  J.  Leo*,  are  the  Bedotreens  of 
the  champaign  country  betwixt  the  Mafragg  and 
tbe  Bastion.  Beyond  tlurm  are  the  Mazpulah, 
who  have  an  unwholesome  district,  full  of  ponds 
iiid  marshes,  quite  up  to  the  Nadics.  These,  a 
mischievous  plundering  tribe,  like  tlie  r^t  who 
live  upon  the  frontiers,  spread  themselves  from 
the  Wed  el  £rg,  to  the  mountains,  of  Ta-bar- 
ka;  where  the  river  Zaine,  the  ancient  Tusca, 

the 

*  Huic  oppido  r  Bonne)  ^patiodnima  qugdtm  est  plamucs^ 

cujm  lon^itudo  quadraginta,  latitude  autera  vigititi  qumqiic  con- 
tinct  milharia:  h^c  frugibus  screndis  est  fclicissima,  ab  Arabibus 
qiibufdam  colttur,  quos  Merdcz  appeUanU  J.  Leo,  p.  211* 
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tbe  m&Um  booniUiy  of  this  pMrnce,  \m  ft* 
aoiuDes. 

Zaiae,  in  the  langiitge  of  the  neighbouring 
Kabgfle%  nfgaHitn  4^1  Mi  me;  a  wxd  of  tki 

^ame  import  nearly  widi  Thabraca,  or  Tabraca, 
ai  tli6  aiicient  city^  built  upon  the  western  banks 
of  was  called.  Lo»  incked,  and'  others  upM 
his  authority,  call  it  Guadilbarbar,  i.  e.  the  rwer 
Barbar^  and  deduce  it  from  the  city  Urhs,  which 
lita  a  great  way  to  the  aoudiwatd.  Bat  tins  river 
is  knovyn  by  no  such  name  at  present ;  neither 
ftt  it§  fbttAteina  at  aiijr  gieater  distance  than  the 
adj^cMt  ffionntaim.  Tabarca,  as  it  is  now  called, 
hM  a  small  fort  to  defend  it,  but  can  boast  of 
few  otlier  mnaining  aatiquitiea^  beaidea  a  Cippus^ 
with  the  following  inscription  : 

D.  M.  S. 

NEVIA  GEMIS. 
TA  PI  A  CASTA 
VIX.  ANN.  XXII. 
•  M£NS.  VI.  H.  XL 

The  Lomellinea,  a  noble  Genoese  family,  liavcj 
been  in  posaesaion  of  the  little  island  that  lies  be» 
fore  Tabarca,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zaine,  ever 
since  the  time  of  the  famous  Andrea  Doria,  to 
whom  the  tXmiaeans  gave  it,  with  the  aolefim 
consent  of  the  Grand  Segnor,  in  ransom  for  one 
of  thdr  princeSy  whom  Andrea  had  taken  captim 
This  place  is  defended  by  a  small  castle,  well 
armed,  and  in  good  order,  and  protected  the  coral 
fishery,  which  was  carried  on  in  these  seas.  BuC. 
,A.  D.  1740,  that  moubtcr  of  princes,  Ally  Bashaw, 

the 
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the  wjemiig  kmg  of  Tiiiiii»  took  it  by  tmcberjr 
die  Genoese;  aad^  oootraiy  to  all  justice, 
aud  the  right  of  nationsy  put  soiBe  of  them  to 
thetmrd,  Md  Che  toiC^  l»  the  aumber  of  thite 

«r  finir  hundred^  he  o«nied  into  captintjr. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Of  the  most  nmarkabk  inlamd  Places  and  Inkabi- 
fantf  tf  the  Eastern  Province^  or  Provuice  of 
Comtantina,  together  with  the  correspondent 
part  of  the  StAara. 

The  \vlK>le  tract  of  this  province,  which  lies  be- 
tweeu  meridiana  of  the  rivers  Soo-berak  aii4 
Ziioore,  from  the  sea  coast  to  the  paralleb  of  Se* 
tecf  and  Constantiaa,  is^  for  the  raost  pad^  a  cou* 
tnaed  chain  of  exoeedingly  high  mouBtaina  §  ^ 

few  of  whose  inhabitants,  from  the  ruggedncss 
of  their  situation,  pay  aay  tribute  to  the  Alg^ 
riaei.  Near  the  paralleb  of  Seteef  aad  Conataft* 
tina,  it  ia  diversiJdcd  with  a  beautiful  iuterchauge 
of  htUa  aad  piaina^  which  afterwaida  giowa  Ina 
&  lor  tillage,  till  it  ends,  upon  the  Sahara,  in  a 
long  range  of  mountains,  the  Buzara,  as  I  take 
il  lo  be,  of  the  ancients.  The  district  of  Zaab 
lies  immediately  under  these  mountains ;  and  be- 
yond 
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yond  Zaab,  at  a  great  dittanoe  in  the  Sahara;  is 

Wadreag,  another  collection  of  villages.  This 
part  of  the  eastern  pioymoey  includiiig  the  paral- 
lel of  Zaab,  answers  to  the  Mauri&nia  Sitifentis, 
or  the  First  Mauritama*^  as  it  was  called  in  the 
'  middle  age. 

The  mountainous  country  betwixt  the  meri- 
dians of  the  rivers  Zboore  snd  Seibouse  is  of  no 
great  extent,  rarely  spreading  itself  above  six 
leagues  within  the  continent;  the  inhabitants 
whereof,  near  Tockush  and  iiona,  are  tributarks 
to  the  Algerines,  but  in  the  gulf  of  Stora,  near 
Port  GavettOy  Sgigata,  and  Tuil,  they  bid  them 
defiance.  From  the  Sei-bouse  to  the  Zatiie,  ex- 
cept in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ta-barka,  where  it 
begins  again  to  be  very  mountainous,  the  counti}  | 
is  mostly  upon  a  level,  though  somethnes  inter- 
rupted by  hills  and  forests.  The  like  interrup- 
tions we  meet  with  below  Tuckush,  akmg  the  en* 
campments  of  the  Hareishah,  Grarah,  and  other 
Bedoweens,  as  far  as  Constantina,  where  wc 
sometimes  see  a  small  species  of  red  deer,  irfaich 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  in  other  parts  of  this 
kingdonu  Beyond  this  parallel,  we  have  a  range  ^ 
of  high  monntains,  the  Thambes  of  Ptolemy,  ex- 
tending  themselves  as  far  as  Ta-barka ;  behind 
which,  there  is  pasture  and  arable  ground,  ending 
at  length  upon  the  Sahara,  as  the  Mauritania  Si- 
tifensis  did  before,  in  a  ridge  of  mountains,  the 
Mampsarus  probably  of  the  ancients.   Part  of 

the 
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^  Airica*  Prqiria  of  Mda  and  Ptolemy,  the 
Nnmidia  Massylommy  the  Metagoiritis  Terra*, 
&&.waa  comprehended  in  thi^  part  oi  tlic  pro- 
nnoef. 

But,  to  be  more  particular.— A  few  leagues  to 
the  S.  £.  of  Mount  Jurjnra,  among  the  mountains 
of  the  Beni  Abbess,  we  pass  through  a  narrow 
winding  valley,  continued  for  above  half  a  mile, 
under  two  opposite  ranges  of  exceedingly  high 
precipices.  At  every  winding,  the  rocky  stratum 
tliat  originally  went  across  it,  and  thereby  sepa- 
raced  one  part  of  this  valley  from  another,  is 
hewn  down  like  so  many  door  cases,  each  of  them 
*ix  or  seven  feet  wide,  wliich  have  given  the 
Arabs  an  occasion  to  call  them  the  Beeban,  or 
gates,  whilst  the  Turks,  in  consideration  of  their 
ktiength  and  ruggedness,  know  them  by  the  ad* 
ditkmal  appellation  of  Dammer  Cappy,  i.  e.  the 
Hata  of  iron.  Few  persons  pass  through  them 
without  horror ;  a  handful  of  men  (and  the  ma* 
Iters  of  them  are  a  race  of  sturdy  fellows)  being 
able  to  dispute  the  passage  with  a  whole  army. 
A  fivukt  of  salt  water,  which  attends  us  all  alongf 
this  valley,  might  first  point  out  the  way  that 
art  and  necessity  would  afterwards  improve. 

Two  leagues  to  the  S.S.£.  of  the  fieeban,  is 
the  Accaba,  or  ascent ;  another  dangerous  pass, 
the  very  reverse  of  the  fieeban.  For  here,  as  in 
the  noted  Mount  Sennis  in  Italy,  the  road  lies 
upon  the  narrow  ridge  of  a  high  mountain,  with 

deep 

.  •  Plin.  1.  V.  c.  3,  f  Vid.  Not.    f,  &c.  p.  34. 
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deep  vallies  and  precipices  on  each  skir,  where 
the  \fi»t  deviatioQ  from  the  beaten  path  txfom 
the  traveller  t»  the  ahnost  inevilMble  dmiglf  l  ef 
his  Ufe.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  diffioil- 
ttea»  the  cooiiOQii  road  from  Algiers  to  CoMUfr* 
tiM  Im  €V€f  tlu$>  ridf^e,  and  through  the  Beeba; 
hewg  preferred  to  another  a  httle  on  tiie  i^ht 

hon^  hy  beia|(  widely  »d  to  WaiiHMiigidL  » i» 

iag  mcne  direct. 

Mount  Atlas^  which,  cpiite  through  the  |iio- 
viaee  Titterie^  u  itf  as  Mount  Jiirpii%  mb 
nearly  in  a  parallelism  with  tlie  sea  coast,  begins 
from  thence  to  inclioe  to  the  In  the  avne 

direction  likewise  are  the  high  nountaaM  ef 
Wannougali  and  I-aite wliidi  are  succeeded  af- 
terwards^ thoiq^  more  in  a  paraUrlim  wMm  tim 
sea  coast,  hy  those  of  the  Wriled  Seltm^  lfllss^ 
wall,  Aiu^&S;!  and  iipasa^  quite  into  the  kiagdM 
of  Tunis. 

Three  or  four  leagues  to  the  southward  of 
IMount  X-^te,,  is  MesseeUh,  the  irontier  town  af 
this  proirniee  to  the  westward.  It  is  built  upan, 
the  southern  skirts  of  the  plains  of  El  Huthnah, 
mm  leagues  to  the  S.S.  W«  of  Seedy  £nbB«ifc 
Es-matf,  and  sixteen  to  the  S.  W.  of  Seteef ;  so  that 
Abulfeda*  must  be  greatly  mistaken  in  placing  ii 
only  eif^itecA  mika  from  CcnataBtiiuL  Itiaa 
dirty  place,  like  other  villages  ol'  this  countrj, 

haviiy 

•  M  knem  With  fadmiu  couMt  Mwiln  Aiu»^ 
SIS.  appdUivitque  cam  Al  Mohadimediah.  Inter  Cottinattck 
Meseelam  octMecim  nuliam,  ct  mans  *'i?HTnmfft  AM£  at 
•Qpnu 
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having  its  houses  built,  either  with  reeds  daubed 
over  with  mud,  or  else  with  tiles  baked  in  the 
sun.  Here  the  Algerines  had  formerly  a  garrison 
oi  three  SufiValis,  which  is  changed  at  present 
into  a  small  body  of  Spahees,  who  have  little 
duty  upon  their  hands ;  and  upon  any  insunrec- 
tioD  or  disturbance,  as  there  is.no  castle  to  protect 
them,  have  only  their  arms  to  trust  ta  The  atr 
is  too  cold  at  this,  as  well  as  at  other  places  upon 
the  slurts  of  the  Sahara,  for  the  production  of 
dates ;  and  therefore  the  gardens  that  surround 
it,  are  only  furnished  with  peach,  apricot,  and 
such  fruit  trees  as  are  oommcm  to  the  more 
northern  parts  of  Barbary.  Mes-seelah*  denotes 
a  situation  hke  this^  which  borders  upon  a  run- 
niag  water. 

At  the  same  distance  on  the  other,  «.  e.  the  N. 
side  of  Jibbel  I-aite,  we  enter  upon  the  plains  of 
Ma-janahy  shaded  to  the  northward  by  the  Dra 
rl  Ham -mar,  and  to  tlie  W.  bv  the  mountains  of 
Wanoougab.  These  plains  are  both  extensive 
and-  fertile,  but  the  many  pools  of  stagnating 
water,  as  the  name  imports,  that  are  left  here  in 
the  rainy  season,  and  corrupt  afterwards  in  the 
sprino^,  occasion  a  variety  of  agues  and  such  like 
'listempers  as  are  conimon  to  other  places  in  the 
like  situation.  We  have  several  heaps  of  ruins 
dispersed  all  over  tliese  plains  ;  out  of  which,  the 
Turks  have  lately  built  a  fort,  called  Burg  Maja- 
nah,  where  they  have  a  garrison  to  watch  the 

VOL.  I.  a  motions 

*  Mus/c//  (viz  Sauba  fl\ixit  aqii»)  lociM  tarxentb  iea  flucntia 
'  avm.  VmL  GoL  Gig.      in  TO€. 
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motions  of  the  Beni  AbbesSy  and  other  ne^ 

bouring  Kabyles  and  Arabs. 

We  have  nothing  further  remarkable,  till  paa^ 
*  ing  by  the  village  Zammora,  i.  e.  rf  cBm  Mil 
and  the  sanctuary  of  Seedy  Enibarak  Es-mati,  we 
come  to  Seteef,  the  ancient  Sitipba  or  Sitifi,  the 
metropolis  of  this  part  of  Mauritania ;  whidi  ii 
recorded  in  history  to  have  made  a  stout  resitt* 
anoe  upon  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens.  XIai 
city,  which  I  conjecture  might  have  been  a  lea^ 
in  circuit,  was  built  upon  a  rising  ground,  that 
faces  the  S. ;  but  the  Arabs  have  been  so  voy  » 
vere  to  it,  that  there  is  scarce  one  fragment  left 
us  either  of  the  ancient  walls,  pillars,  or  dsteios 
of  the  Romans;  the  few  remaining  stnioinns 
being  obviously  the  work  of  the  later  inhabi* 
tants.  The  fountains,  which  continue  to  %m 
very  plentifully  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  tit 
equally  delightful  and  convenient ;  and,  without 
doubt,  gave  occasion  formerly  for  many  ioffiut 

ous  and  useful  contrivances  in  the  distribution  of 
tlie  water.  I  found  here  the  two  following  iiir 
scriptions ;  the  latter  whereof  is  inscribed  in  hMH 
tiful  characters,  six  inches  or  more  in  lengths 

B.  M  S. 

c.  ivLiva 

CALU8 
TIANVS 
VIX.  IXI.  - 
H»  S»  £• 

NINO.  AVG.  P. 
GERM.  TRIB.  PO. 
VS  DIVI  TRA 
AVG«  MA 

The 
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The  plains  and  rich  pasture  grounds  of  Cassir 
Attyjre  lie  a  little  to  the  southward  of  Sateef. 
Jhey  are  cultivated  by  the  Raigah,  a  clan  of 
Arabs  tamous  for  the  breeding  of  cattle,  particu- 
larly of  horses^  which  are  reckoned  the  best  in 
this  kingdom.  Here,  and  in  several  other  districts 
already  described,  wxnCtm^Ht  iic^^*rH^  m&m?^  and 
other  the  like  fine  epithets  of  Homer,  might  be 
well  applied.  The  2:<T«<pi*r  3nJ*«»  likewise  of  Ptole- 
my, provided  ^mpm  has  any  relation  to  Sitipba, 
might  justly  claim  this  situation. 

Near  the  Raigah  are  the  Ammer,  who  are  a 
powerful,  though  infamous  tribe;  prostituting, 
cwitrary  to  the  practice  of  their  brethren,  their 
wives  and  daughters.  Both  these  tribes  drink  of 
the  Boosellam,  the  rim  of  Seteef. 

Eight  leagues  to  the  S.E.  of  Seteef,  are  the 
ruins  of  Taggah  and  Zainah,  situated  at  half  a 
leaguers  distance  from  each  other,  in  a  fruitful  and 
champaign  country,  below  Jibbel  Mustewah;  the 
chief  abode  of  the  Welled  Abdenore,  a  vciy  nu» 
jnerous  and  powerful  clan.  Taggah  and  Zainah 
are  rarely  mentioned  apart,  but  from  their  conti- 
guity are  called  jointly  Tagou^Zainah.  A  little 
brook  runs  betwixt  them;  and  at  Zainah,  the 
only  appellation  I  have  met  with  in  this  country 
that  bears  any  affinity  vdth  the  ancient  Zama, 
ouce  a  royal  city  of  tlie  Numidian  kings,  we  have, 
among  other  ruins,  the  remains  of  a  triumphal 
trch,  supported  by  two  large  Corinthian  pillars. 
Ipon  the  frize  is  the  following  inscription, 

which 
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which  fixes  the  Diana  of  the  Itinerary  at  this 
place. 

IMP.  CAES.  M.  SEVERa  HO.  TXUCL  Am 
PONT.  MAX.  TRI.  POT.  PROVI0ENTISSI1I& 

ET  S  ANCTISSIMO.  PRINCIPI.  ET.  ANTONINO. 
NOBILLISSIMO.  CAESARI.  PRINCIPI.  IWEN- 
TVTiS.  DlANENSiVM.  EX.  DECREXa     B.  P.d 

Diana  Ukewise,  as  we  leam  from  the  Itmeiaiyi 
was  called  Diana  Veteranorum,  from  some  val^ 
ran  troops  that  might  have  been  there  stutioneil. 
Xn  Peutinger  s  table  also,  we  see  at  Diaaa  a  taigc 
temple  dedicated  no  doubt  to  the  goddess  of  Ibt 
name,  the  protectress  of  tlie  high  ways,  which 
temple,  as  Africa  was  always  fond  of  Pagan  as* 
perstitions,  might  continue  even  a  long  time  tftcr 
this  countiy  was  governed  by  Christian  priscci. 

Five  les^ues  to  the  £.  of  Tagou-sainaii,  upoa 
the  northern  skirts  of  Jihbcl  Auress,  we  have  a 
very  remarkable  sq>ulcliral  monument^  called  Me- 
drashem,  or  Mail'  Oashem,  i.  e.  the  irtamm  ^ 
Cashem,  It  is  nearly  of  the  same  fashion  with 
the  Kubber  lloaieahy  but  differs  in  being  hogcr, 
and  in  having  the  comish  of  the  base  supportetl 
with  Tuscan-like  pilasters.  The  Arabs  imagine 
that  an  immense  treasure  lies  buried  nndernMk 
it;  and  have  therefore  made  the  like  attempts  as 
at  the  Kubber  Romedi  to  lay  it  open. 

The  district,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ffrit 
Mausoleum,  is  called  Ai-yac-coute;  probably  from 
the  Ain-yac-coute*,  or  diamond  (i.  e.  transpamt) 

J'ounim 

*  This  is  the  usual  name  for  the  diamond  in  the  several  places 
bodi  of  the  Levant  and  Barhaiy,  where  I  have  been. 
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Jmmiabif  tJiat  flows  neai;  the  niddk  «£  it  Seve* 

ral  fragments  of  Roman  liigh  ways,  and  other 
ruinsy  are  Acattor^  all  over  it ;  amoi^t  wiuch 
thechiefeit  are  thoseof  Ovi-oley  Stnaah,  aleague 
or  more  to  tiie  westward  of  hUdxsahan,  in  the 
way  to  Tagou-nioah.  . 

Tattubt,  bordering  upon  the  Ai-yac-coute  to 
tlie  N*  £.  is  about  four  leagues  from  Om-oley  Si* 
naab,  and  eight  to  the  S.  S.  W.  of  Constantina. 
This  has  been  fomierly  a  considerable  city,  bu^ 
at  present,  it  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  earth 
and  rubbish.  Hassan^  the  bey  of  this  provinoty 
(lug  up  lately  out  of  these  ruins,  several  beautiful 
Granate  piillarsi  of  twelve  feet  long,  which  may 
justly  be  reputed  the  most  graoefiil  ornaments  of 
the  iiew  inofinue  that  he  has  lately  erected  at 
CoBstantiQa.  Tattubt  aeens  to  be  the  same  with 
tlie  Tadutti  of  the  Itinerary ;  and,  lying  betwixt 
Lambese  and  Gemelhe,  as  the  ancients  called  Tez« 
acute  mai  Jim-aieelah^  will  aooonUngly  lay  daim 
to  this  situation. 

Ten  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Taggon-zainah,  and 
twelve  from  Medrashera,  are  the  ruins  of  the  an* 
dent  Thubuua,  as  the  present  name  Tubnah  seems 
to  insinuate^  and  as  Ptolemy's  position  of  it,  in 

the 

r)«3tDt  Zakoukit  m  the  l)ook  of  Job,  xxviiL  17.  seems  to  be  the 
same  ;  and,  being  there  joined  with  things  of  the  greatest  pnoOL 
may  perhaps  be  much  better  rendered  tnc  i/ia mond  ihzn  crysfaf^ 
*s  it  is  in  our  translation.  However  Golius  and  others  interpret 
it  differently  ;  vix.  Voce  hac  Orienti  diversae  appellantur  gemmae; 
^5  juidcm  hyacinthi  sulc  species  quatuor  numerat ;  rubram,  flavsmi, 
cieruleam,  et  albam.  Atque  ita  quoque  sapphinis  et  chrysoli- 
thus.  Absolute  tamen  inleUigitur  hyacinlhus  rubra  j  qui  lapil 
vulgo  rubinus  dicitur. 
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the  same  meridian  nearly  with  Igilgiii»  may  £ur- 
dier  confirm.   It »  situated  in  a  &ie  plate  te- 

twixt  the  rivers  Bareekahy  and  Boo-marzoo^; 
but  the  few  remains  of  it  are  so  mudi  kftiiedia 
aaud  and  rubbish,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  <^^ 
termine  its  former  extent.  The  opinion  of  the 
Arabs,  that  a  large  treasure  lies  buried  in  tins 
fuin^  gave  occa&iou  to  the  following  rhapsody. 

MelXtthnitsatAulstUsiilab.  ThanMtreo/Tulmaklitsimdtt 

the  shade  of  what  is  shmdtd. 

Aler?  WdsiUtiKpai^toiu^  l^Joruf  Aki!  it  it  mmdm$. 

Seven  leagues  to  the  S,  S.  W.  of  Tubnah,  and 
sixteen  to  the  S,  £.  of  Me-seelali,  is  £inTdou-khal, 
X  little  village  surrounded  with  mountains.  Hem 
we  meet  with  the  first  plantation  of  date  trees, 
though  the  fruit  does  not  ripen  to  that  delicagf 
and  sweetness  as  in  die  province  of  Zaab,  dBt 
commenoes  a  little  bc^'ond  it. 

The  Shott  is  a  lai^  valley  or  plain,  tiiat  ntt% 
with  few  internjptions,  betwixt  two  chains  of 
mountains,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Em-dou- 
khal,  to  the  westward  of  the  meridian  of  Mss> 
seelah.  The  word  commonly  signifies  the  sta 
share^  or  the  banks  of  some  lake  or  river ;  but  the 
meaning  here  is  somewhat  varied,  and  deooles 
the  borders  or  area  rather  of  such  a  plain,  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  is  either 
vered  with  salt,  or  overflowed  with  water.  Seve- 
ral  parts  of  the  Shott  consist  of  a  light  oozy  soi^ 
which,  after  sudden  rains,  or  the  overflowing  of 
the  adjacent  rivers,  are  changed  into  so  many 

quicksandk 
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quicksands,  and  occasion  no  small  danger  to  the 
unwary  traveller.  La  Croix  (torn.  v.  p.  28£.) 
VIS  badly  informed  in  affirming  that  aU  the  ti- 

\  crs  of  this  kingdom  run  from  south  to  north  ; 
siocc^  besides  several  others  in  a  quite  contrary 
difectkm,  we  have  no  ftwer  than  five»  and  those 
very  considerable  streams,  which  empty  tbem- 
sdvea  from  the  northward  into  the  Shott. 

Crossing  the  Boo-ma-zoose,  wtr  agahwt  T\ib- 
nahy  we  have  a  large  mountain  of  excellent  free- 
stone, with  a  number  of  square  blocks,  ready 
prepared  for  the  builder.  It  is  called  Muckat  el 
Hadjar,  i.  e.  ike  puarty  ;  and  the  Arabs  have  a 
tiaditioil  that  the  stones  employed  in  building 
Seteef  (and,  without  doubt,  Nic-kowse,  Jigbah, 
and  other  neighbouring  cities)  were  brought  trom 
this  place. 

Four  leagues  to  the  northward  of  this  qiiarry, 
is  Boo*muggar,  a  fruitful  little  district,  mth  sonse 
traces  of  ancient  buildings.  Betwixt  it  and  Has 
el  Aioune,  is  the  village  of  Nic-kowse  or  fien- 
oowM^  as  the  Turks  call  it;  where  there  is  a  gar- 
rison of  one  Suffrah,  a  mud  walled  rampart,  and 
three  pieces  of  cannon.  The  inhabitants  are 
dnsAy  Zwowiah,  under  the  protection  of  Seedy 
Lassan^  their  tutelar  saint ;  the  revenues  of  whose 
ssnctuaiy  maintain  two  hundred  Thalebs.  Nie- 
is  situated  in  a  valley,  with  a  circle  of 
mountains  at  a  moderate  distance  from  it.  A  ri- 
|ulet  glides  by  it  to  the  W. ;  but,  being  impreg- 
nated with  too  many  nitrous  particles,  which  the 
bilis  here  sufficiently  charged  witl^  the  water  is 

seldom 
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seldom  made  use  of  in  the  offices  of  the  table  or 
kitchen.  We  have  the  traces  here  of  a  large 
city,  wilii  the  remiuiis  u  usual  of  piUarsv  broken 
walk  and  cisterns  ;  but  at  present,  the  Nic-kow- 
aiaas  make  themselves  famous  for  the  tombs, 
wMch  diey  pretend  to  shew,  of  the  Scorn  Shp- 
ers*,  whom  they  strenuously  maintain  to  liave  been 
Mussulmeoy  aiid  to  have  skpt  at  this  place. 
•  Hie  powerful  clans  of  die  Lakhder,  Cobsowt. 
and  Uiikawse^  are  masters  of  tlie  mouutainou:) 
district  to  the  eastward  d  Tubnah  and  Nie* 
kowse,  as  far  as  Jibbel  Auress,  or  Euress,  as  the 
Turks  pronounce  it.  This,  the  Mons  Aurasius  oi 
the  middle  age,  and  the  Mons  Audus  of  Plokm y. 
is  not  one  single  mountain,  as  the  name  would 
insinuate  and  as  Procopiust  seems  to  describe  it, 
but  it  is  a  large  knot  of  eminences  runnftig  one 
into  another,  with  several  beautiful  little  plains 
and'  villies  intervening.  However,  both  the 
higher  arid  the  lower  parts  of  it,  are  most  of 
them  of  tlie  utmost  fertility,  and  still  continiK- 
to  b0  the  garden  of  this  proi'ince.  The  whole 
mouutainous  tract  mav  be  a  hundred  and  twentv 
miks  in  circuit,  or  tlu:ee  long  days  journey  ac-  i 
ooiding  to  Frocopius;  and  tho  northern,  part 
alone,  which  is  visited  every  year  by  a  Hying  j 
camp  of  the  Algerines,  is  possessed  by  such  a  | 

number  ; 

•  The  coflnBon  opifiion  is,  that  they  slq)t  in  a  cavm  of  I 
Mount  Ochlon,  near  the  city  of  Ephesus,  from  A.  D  ccLin.  to  j 
A.D.  c  cccviii.  viz-,  from  the  Decinn  persecution,  to  the  time  of 
the  younger  Theodosius.    Vid.  Gregoire  de  Tours  De  gloria 
nartyruniy  cap.  xcv.   Dictioo.  de  Mocen,  in  voce  DoailAlifii 

f  JfsQcap.  fieU.  Vand.  L  ii.  csp.  13.  p.  266. 
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fiumber  of  dans,  *oiz.  the  Boowenafa^  Lishisii^ 

Alaifah,  and  liooaref,  tiiat  it  requiies  forty  of 
their  stations  to  bring  them  all  under  contribib- 
tion.  Hovi^ever,  the  Turkish  soldiers  have  rarely 
the  courage  to  penetrate  so  far  to  the  S,  J:^  as  the 
Ain  Oii-heide»  which  is  a  0oted  inteimitting 
fountain,  flowing  only,  as  I  was  informed,  on 
Fridays ;  at  which  time,  it  discharges  itself  in  a 
very  plentiful  flux  of  water,  into  the  river  of 
Bag-gai.  The  like  rugged  situation  to  the  south- 
ward, equally  discourages  them  ffom  aubdumg 
the  Neiir-dce,  a  sturdy  community,  and  so  well 
fortiAed  by  nature,  that  one  of  their  Marabhutts 
expressed  the  danger  of  attacking  theniy  by  att^ 
iiig  Jive  *.  A  high  pointed  impenetrable  rock, 
the  seat  of  their  Dashkrah,  seems  to  be  the  Petra 
Gemmiaiii  t)  or  the  Tumar  of  Piocopius,  answer- 
ing to  all  the  circumstances  of  those  places  as 
they  are  recorded  by  that  historian.  Withinonr 
memor\',  Umhaany,  a  brave  warlike  princess,  like 
one  of  the  heroines  of  old,  commanded  several  of 
these  sturdy  clan%  whom  she  has  often  led  out 
to  battle,  and  animated  them  therein  by  her  own 
eour^  and  example. 

Hiere  are  a  number  of  ruins  ilpread  aH  over 
these  mountains,  and  their  fruitiui  vaUies ;  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  are  those  of  L'erba  or 
Tezzoute,  three  leagues  nearly  in  circumference, 
where  indeed  we^have  a  great  variety  of  antiqui- 

vol..  I.  s  ties; 

•  La  Shuff  Ncardy  !  Tackul  d  Nahar.  DorCt  see  (fight  with^ 

J>c  Neardy  :  in  so  doing,  i^ou  wiJ'/  (catch  a  Tartar)  eat  fire* 

f  Procop.  Bell.  Vand.  L  ii.  cap.  13.  p.  286.  et  cap.  19. 
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tics  ;  for  besides  the  magnificent  remains  of  seve- 
ral of  the  city  gates,  which,  according  to  tlie 
tradition  of  the  Arabs,  were  forty  in  all,  and  that 
when  the  place  was  in  prosperity,  it  could  send 
out  of  each  of  them  forty  thousand  armed  men, 
we  have  the  seats  and  upper  part  of  an  amphi- 
theatre; the  frontispiece  of  a  beautiful  Ionic 
temple,  dedicated  to  ^culapius ;  a  large  oblong 
chamber,  with  a  great  gate  on  each  side  of  it,  in- 
tended perhaps  for  a  triumphal  arch ;  and  the 
Cubb'  el  Ar-rosah,  i.  e.  the  cupola  of  fke  bridcy  as 
the  Arabs  call  a  little  beautiful  Mausoleum,  built 
in  the  £uhion  of  a  dom^  supported  with  Corin- 
thian pillars. 

These,  and  several  other  edifices  of  the  like 
elegant  structure,  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  im- 
portance and  magnificence  of  this  city ;  which 
alone,  without  the  authority  of  incriptions,  might 
be  a  presumptive  argument  for  what  has  been  al- 
ready suggested,  that  Tezzoute.  or  ^L  erba  was  tiie 
Lambese  or  Lambasa  of  the  ancients.  The  par- 
ticular notice  that  is  taken  of  Lambese  in  the 
Itinerary,  should  induce  us  to  suppose  it  to  kavt 
been  the  most  considerable  city  of  that  part  of 
the  country,  where  it  was  situated ;  and  the  re- 
spective distances  and  directions  laid  down  bj 
the  same  author  in  conducting  us  thither,  point 
out  to  us  the  situation  of  it  in  geneiul,  viz.  that 
it  made,  with  Theveste  and  Sitifi,  an  irregular  tri- 
angle, whose  height  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
Stance  of  Cirta.  Ptolemy  indeed,  by  placing 
Sitifi  to  the  southward  of  Cirta  and  Lambesa,  or 
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in  the  situation  of  the  present  Theveste,  gives  to 
each  of  these  places  a  position  very  different  from 
what  they  are  phiced  in ;  -however,  by  informing 
us,  that  the  Legio  tertia  Augusta  was  stationed  • 
at  Lambesa,  he  furnishes  us  with  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  so  far  instructs  us,  that  where  we  find  the 
third  legion,  as  we  do  here  at  TezzoutCi  there  we 
may  fix  his  Lambesa.  The  word  lambasentivm, 
in  the  first  of  the  following  inscriptions,  may 
further  confirm  it 

•  •  • 


In  an  old  Masque^ 

IMP.  CAESARE 
M.  AVRELIO  ANTONINO 
ARMENIACO 
PARTHICO 
TRIBfi  POTEST  -  -  -  FONT.  MAX. 

LAltfBASENTIVM  

D.D.  P^P. 


Vpm  the  frize  ofn  ttmple  dedicated  to 

JEsculapius. 

lESCVL APIO  ET  SALVll  IMP.  CAES;  MARCVS  AVRE- 
LIVS  ANTONINVS  AVG.  PON  MAX. 
IMP.  CAES.  LVCIVS  AELIVS  * VERVS.  AVG. 


Vpan  a  equare  Stone  liard  by  it. 

0EONTEIO  FCmriNlANO 

STERNIO  RVTINO 
LEGATO  AVGVSTORVM 
PR.  PR.  COS.  BESIGNATO 
SEX  TERENTIVS  SATVR 
NINUS  LEG.  .  .  . 
AVG  VST. 

Near 
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Near  a  triumphal  jtrck. 

IMP.  CAES. 
AELIO  HADRIANO 
ANTONINO  AVG. 
PONT.  II.  MAXIMO 
TRIB.  POTEST.  X. 
IMP.  II.  COS.  III.  P.  P. 
DEDICANTE 
tNDVK)  CR.  .  . 
L£a  AVG.  FR.  Pit 

PRO  CO.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  ISSIMO 
BENIGNISSIMO 

OAES«  ■  •  •  • 

lANVARIVS 
LEG.  m.  AVG. 


Near  the  Jmfhitheatre.  . 

MAXIMIANO 
INVICTO  AVG. 
LEG.  III.  AVG. 


The  Kabyles  of  these  mountains  of  Auros 
have  a  quite  different  mien  and  aspect  from  their 
neighbaurs.  For  their  complexiom  are  so  far 
from  being  swarthy,  that  they  are  fair  and  ruddy; 
and  their  hair^  which,  among  the  other  Kabyles 
is  of  a  dark  colour,  is,  with  them  of  a  deep  yel- 
low. These  circumstances,  notwitiistanding  Uiey 
are  MahometaaSi  and  speak  the  common  language 
of  the  Kabyles,  may  induce  us  to  take  them,  if 
not  for  the  tribe  mentioned  by  Procopius  *,  yet  at 
least  for  some  remnant  or  other  of  the  Vandalsfy 

who, 

*  Pkoooptr BdL  Vand.  LiL  clS.        f  U.  LL  cS2« 
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who^  notivithstaadiiig  tliey  were  dispossessed  in 
)m  time  ot*  thoe  strong  hokii)  an^  diifMit4 
tinoiig  the  African  fiimilks,  might  Imve  had  se* 
Yerai  opportuuilica  afterivards  of  collecting  thuai* 
aeiva  into  ixKiieiy  and  rfr*iostating  themselvte. 

Betwixt  Jibbcl  Auress  and  Coii8tantina  is  the 
high  motiBtaki  of  Zigaaeah,  at  the  foot  of  which 
is  Physgeah,  fametiy  a  dt$r  of  the  Romans^ 
^'hcic  there      a  pkntifui  fountain  and  reservoir 
according  to  the  import  of  tlio  name,  the  water 
whereof  was  formerly  conducted  by  an  aqueduct 
to  Coostautina. 
Constantiaa^  or  Cirtaf,  or  Cirta:(:  Sittiaoorum, 
it  was  anciently  called,  is  well  situated  by  Pliny 
xLvixi     from  the  sea.  We  karn  txom  liistory  ||, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  cfaiefest,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  strongest  cities  of  Nuinidia;  tl^  first  of 
which  drcumttancei  is  confirmed  by  the  extent 
of  tiic  ruins^  the  latter  by  its  particular  nUiation^ 

lor 

•  Per  Africam  sacerdotium  decretum  Flaviae  gcnti,  Cirta-quc 
oppido,  quod  obsidione  Alexandri  ccciderat,  rcTwsito  ornatoquc, 
nomen  CoastauUtia  inditum.    Aur.  Victor  in  Vita  Constantini. 

f  CirU  s.  Cirtha,  Punice,  fc^fllp  Carf/ut,  i.  e.  Cwifas.  Boch. 
Chan.  1.  i.  cap.  24.  Kiriath,  joined  with  ArbSy  JciiiDy  &C.  in 
iIk  H.  Scri^tuzesy  seems  to  be  tlie  seme  word. 

t  Cirta  Sitllanorum  (<//«.  tt  aiHkibus  Skliaiiis)  cognoininc. 
PUn.  1. V.  c.  3.  P.  SHtii  meminerc.  Sallust.  in  conjiir.  Catii.  c .  2 U 
Hbt. de B.  Aft;  c.3a,  DukUzliiL  p.242.  App. de  BcU. Civ. 
Lnr.  p^996. 

II  Jugiiite«»ncquc  propter  Kitarsm  loci  Ctrtsm  msh  ex* 
Ittpme potcit.  Sail.  BeU.  Jug.  $85.  Maicf.X  B. 

J  Sc€  the  plan  of  this  city  in  Ampl.  Cuperi  notis  ad  Lactant* 
de  Mort.  Pcrsec.  c.  44.  which  marks  out  the  precipice  j  but  i» 
^dnrwise  ver^r  tuconect,  and  gives  as  litde  knowledge  of  the 
fhfie. 
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For  the  greatest  part  of  it  has  been  built  tipoii  t 

peninsular  promontory,  as  I  may  call  it,  inacces- 
sible on  all  sides,  except  towards  the  S.  W.  where 
it  was  joined  to  the  continent  This  promontoiy 
I  computed  to  be  a  good  mile  in  circuit,  lying  a 
little  inclined  to  the  southward;  but  to  the 
northward,  it  ended  in  a  precipice  of  at  least  a 
hundred  fathom  in  perpendicular ;  from  whence 
we  have  a  beautiful  lanclscapeover  a  great  varied 
of  vales,  mountains,  and  rivers,  which  lie  to  a 
great  distance^  before  it  The  view,  which  Cupet 
(in  his  notes  upon  Lactantius  de  Mort  Persecut) 
has  given  us  of  Cirta,  is  on  the  north  side  of  it, 
though  very  incorrect,  and  not  at  all  like  it  To 
the  eastward,  our  prospect  is  bounded  by  an  ad- 
jacent range  of  rocks,  much  higher  than  the 
city ;  but,  towards  the  S.  £.  the  country  is  moie 
open,  entertaining  us  with  a  distant  view  of  the 
mountains  of  Seedy  Rougeise  and  Ziganeah;  And 
in  these  directions  this  peninsular  promontory  U 
,  separated  from  tlie  continent  by  a  deep  narro\r 
valley,  perpendicular  on  both  sides,  where  the 
Rummel  or  Ampsaga  conveys  its  stream.  The 
neck  of  land  to  the  S.  W.  where  we  find  the  prin- 
cipal gate  of  the  city,  is  about  the  breadth  of 
half  a  furlung,  being  entirely  covered  with  broken 
walls,  cisterns,  and  otlier  ruins,  which  are  conti- 
nued quite  down  to  the  river ;  and  carried  on 
from  thence  over  a  strip  of  plain  ground  that 
runs  parallel  with  the  deep  narrow  valley  already 
described.  Such  was  the  situation  and  extent 
of  the  ancient  Cirta.    Uut  the  present  citj  h 

not 
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i]iot  the  same  dimensions,  being  confined  to  thp 
||i|Mninilir  praniontory.oQly. 

Besides  the  general  traces  of  a  diversity  of 
niifis  scattered  all  over  this  place,  we  have  still 
plttning,  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  those  ca- 
pacious cisterns  which  received  the  water  brought 
i  j^li^faer  from  Phys-geah  by  an  aqueduct ;  a  great 
>i|iMM(f  vfaich  still  remtins,  and  is  very  sttmptu- 
jui-   The  cisterns,  which  are  about  twenty  in 
|||lMpi^  make  an  area  of  fifty  yards  square.  The 
'pic  I  have  mentioned,  is  of  a  beautiful  reddisli 
.Kane,  not  inferior  to  marble  well  polished  and 
^dining;  the  side  post9  or  pillars  whereof,  are 
neatly  moulded  in  pannels.    An  altar  of  pure 
white  marble  makes  part  of  a  neighbouring  wall, 
and  the  aide  of  it  in  view  presents  us  with  a 
well  shaped  simpulum  in  a  bold  relief.  The  gate 
towards  the  S.  £.  is  in  the  same  faahicm  and  .de- 
sign, though  much  smaller,  and  lies  open  to  a 
bridge  that  was  built  over  this  part  of  the  valley. 

leed  was  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind ;  the 
gallery,  and  the  columns  of  the  arches  being 
adoined  with  cornices  and  festoons,  ox-heads 
tad  giiiBiMls.  The  key-stones  likewise  the 
arches  are  charged  with  Caducci  and  other  figures. 
Mm  Hye  gallery,  betwixt  the  two  principal 
laAtos,  we  see,  in  a  bold  relief,  and  well  executed, 
^Ijgure  of  a  lady  treading  upon  two  elephants, 
vik  a  hrge  escallop  shell  for  her  canopy.  The 
chfAttnts,  facing  each  other,  twist  their  tnmks 
^Ofpther;  and  the  lady,  who  appears  dressed  in 
own  hair,  with  a  daie-bodied  garment,  like 

the 
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the  women's  riding  habit  of  oui  times,  raises  up 
her  petticoat  with  her  right  hand^  and  iooki 
soornfeity  upon  the  city.  This  group,  in  any 
other  situation,  might  weil  be  supposed  to  have 
hekn^icd  to  mme  famitaiii,  as  fountaiiis  or  sfMwtt 
of  water  were  sometimes  laid  out  in  such  ludicrcM 
and  wanton  designs.  Upon  a  stone,  in  the  river 
lielow  k,  I  traced  cut  the  Mldiwkif  words^  CAL 
IVLI  SIGNINARI :  as  in  a  wall,  near  the 
siortheca  precipice^  where  we  have  the  bases  and 
pedestals  of  a  magnificent  portico^  wc  see  thb 
broken  in;>cri^tioA: 

AID.  in  VIR.  PR 

RVSICADE  BIS 
PONTIFEX 
PEHFECIT. 

Below  the  bridge,  the  Rununel  turns  to  thf 
northward,  where  tt  mm  near  a  quarter  of  a  mik 

through  a  rocky  subterraneous  passage,  designed- 
ly laid  open  in  several  placesi  tor  tlie  greater  con- 
veniency  of  drawing  up  the  water,  and  cleaiimg 
tiie  ciuuneL  This,  according  to  ail  appeai^ce, 
seems  to  be  an  extraordinary  provision  of  nature 
for  the  admission  of  the  river,  which  otherwise 
must  have  formed  a  most  extensive  lake,  and 
thereby  laid  a  great  part  of  the  neighbouring 
country  uiulcr  water,  betoie  it  could  have  fouud 
its  way  to  the  sea. 

Among  the  ruins  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  bridge, 
upon  the  narrow  strip  of  land  just  now  described, 
we  have  the  greatest,  part  of  a  triumphal  arch, 

called 
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called  Camr  Goubh,  or  die  Castle  (as  they  inter* 
pret  it)  of  the  Giant^  consisting  of  three  arches, 

tlie  middlemost  whereof,  as  usual,  is  the  most 
spacioiia.  AU  the  mouldings  and  frizes  are  curir 
ously  cmbellislicd  with  the  figures  of  flowers,  bat- 
tle and  other  ornaments.  The  Corinthian 
pihMrrs,  erected  on  each  side  of  the  grand  arch, 
are  pannelled^  like  the  gates  of  the  city,  in  a  style 
and  fisshion  pecnliar  to  Cirta. 

Without  the  precincts  of  the  city,  under  the 
great  precipice,  we  meet  with  the  following  se- 
pulchral inscriptions.  The  first  of  them,  which 
is  upon  a  Cippus,  with  the  figure  of  a  loaded 
beeve  in  basso  relievo  above  it,  and  of  a  crab  be- 
lo«r  it,  makes  one  of  the  steps,  as  we  descend  to 
the  lukewarm  springs  of  Seedy  Meemon,  a  Marab- 
butt,  who  lies  there  interred.  Beeves  are  still 
vade  use  of  in  Numidia  as  beasts  of  burthen. 
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POMPEIO 
KESTITVTO 
IVDEO 
POMPEIA  K  \HA 
PATRAKARlii 
SIMO 
FECIT, 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Seedy 
Meemon,  the  Rummel  falls  from  its  sobteiruie- 
ous  channel  in  a  large  cascade.  The  highest  part 
of  the  city,  with  the  magnificent  portico  already 
taken  notice  of,  lies  above  it ;  from  whence  en* 
minals  continue  to  be  precipitated  into  the  river, 
as  they  used  to  be  in  fonner  times*.  A  Iktie  ; 
way  beyond  the  cascade,  is  Kabat-beer-a-haal,  ai 
they  call  a  neat  transparent  fountain,  full  of  tor- 
toisesi  Several  strange  and  foolish  stories  of  their 
being  demons,  and  the  authors  of  fevers  and  other  , 
distempers,  have  been  related  of  these  animals  hy 
J.  Leo,  and  other  credulous  historians^ 

five  leagues,  or,  according  to  the  Itineran', 
XXV  M.  to  the  N.  W.  of  Constantina,  is  the  city 
Meelah,  the  Milevuni  or  Mileii  of  the  ancients,  j 
built  in  the  ceutie  of  a  beautiful  interchange  ot 
vallies  and  mountains^  It  is  surrounded  with 
gardens,  and  plentifully  stocked  with  fountains; 
one  of  which,  bubbling  up  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  is  immediately  received  into  a  large  square 
bason  of  lloman  workmanship.  Constautina  is 
supplied  chiefly  from  this  place  with  herbs  and 
fruit ;  whose  pomegranates  particularly  are  of  so 

laige 

*  Sui  fiitiis  uzoran  ligato  pondere  lapidum  in  Ampsagam 
flnviuiB  Offtemcm  ftowMum  jacUndo  ddneiaU  Vict.  Viu  Lit.  j 
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large  a  size,  and  have  withal  so  delicate  a  mix- 
tttte  of  the  tart  and  sweet,  that  they  are  in  great 
esteem  all  over  the  kingdom.  Leo  aud  Alaimol 
bear  testimony  likewise  to  the  goodness  of  the 
apples,  in  as  much  as  they  have  thought  fit  to 
titrive  tlie  very  name  of  the  city  from  tliat 

hi  travellinu^  from  Constantina  to  the  eastward, 
we  pass  by  Alieegah  and  Armounali,  at  each  of 
which  places  there  are  large  heaps  of  ruins.  After 
them  we  come  to  the  Hamam  Meskouteen,  i.  e. 
the  siknt  or  inchanHd  baths,  situated  on  a  low 
gmimd,  surrounded  with  mountains.  There  are 
several  fountains  that  furnish  the  water,  which  i^ 
of  an  intense  heat,  and  falls  afterwards  into  the 
riferZc-nati.  At  a  small  distance  from  these  hot 
Ibyatains^  we  have  others,  which,  upon  compari* 
are  of  as  intense  a  coldness ;  and  a  little  be- 
low them,  somewliat  nearer  the  banks  of  the  Ze- 
oati^  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  few  houses,  built  per- 
liaps  for  the  conveniency  of  such  persons  who 
came  thither  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  All 
tin  cottntry,  from  Constantina  to  the  Zenati,  is 
a  fruitful  interchanue  of  hills  and  vallies :  some 
ot  which  are  all  over  interspersed  aud  diversified 
with  fitfests  and  plantations  of  olive  trees. 

The  district  of  the  Bookalwan,  with  the  Aquae 
TihiUtaofls  upon  it,  called  only  at  present  Hamam, 
or  the  Baths,  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  Hamam 
Meskouteen,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  beibouse. 
0|i  the  other  side  is  the  district  of  Mownah,  the 
Jiisessiou  of  the  Ikai  Sala,  a  warlike  tribe,  with 

die 
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.  the  ruins  of  Gelma  or  Kalma,  as  the  Torks  pio- 

jiounce  it.    This  undoubtedly  is  the  Calama  so 
much  wanted  in  the  old  geography  *,  which  was 
situated  by  St  Austin t,  in  an  indetennined  man-  j 
uer  only,  betwixt  Hippo  and  Constantiaa,  thougli  ! 
nearer  the  former. 

Behind  Mownah  is  Tiffcsh,  the  Thevcste,  The 
bes  J,  Thebas,  or  Thebes tis  of  the  ancients.  ITiis 
is  the  only  city  in  the  district  of  the  Hen-neishah 
wliich  has  preserved  its  old  name,  thougl),  at  tlic 
same  time,  it  could  not  secure  its  walls  from  the 
devastations  of  the  Arabs.    It  has  been  situated, 
like  tlie  rest,  iu  a  tine  plain,  with  a  little  rivulet  ! 
running  by  it,  and  lies  about  nineteen  leagues  to  I 
the  E.  S.  E.  of  Constantina.  ! 

In  the  neighboiiihood  of  Tiiiesh  is  the  country 
of  the  Hen-neishah,  who  are  not  only  a  powerful 
and  warlike,  but  a  genteel  and  comely  tribe.  To 
them,  and  theif  gallant  commander,  sultan  Bwoa- 
zeese,  the  Algerines,  in  their  late  wars  with  Tunis, 
have  been  often  indebted  for  a  complete  victorv, 
.  or  an  honourable  retreat  This  gallant,  thoi^ 
unfortunate  prince,  in  the  late  revolutions  at  Tu- 
nis, was,  by  the  perfidiousness  of  liis  own  fatbtr- 
in-law,  Aly  Bashaw,  the  present  dey,  most  Til- 
lanously  betrayed,  and  inhumanly  murdered.  And, 
what  .is  mor0  extraordinary,  his  body  Mras  after- 
wards given  to  his  drunken  janizaries,  to  be  made 

iuto 

*  Cdlar.  Gtogr.  Antiq.  L  iv.  c.  5.  p.  ISS. 

f  Contra  Literas  Petiliani,  L  n.  c.  99. 

t  Prxtcreo  Thebas  Liber,  quas  in  Afiica  conJidit  Liber 
pater,  quai  civltas  nunc  Thcbcslis  dicitur.  Hicioi\.  Pra;L  L  w. 
Comment,  ad  Galatas. 
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iato  cabab,  and  eaten ;  which  was  accordingly 
done  with  great  festivity  and  rejoicing. 

This  district,  the  most  fruitful  as  well  as  the 
jnost  extensive  of  Numidia,  lies  betwixt  the  ri* 
vers  Hameese  and  Myski-anah;  the  latter  the 
most  southern,  the  first  the  most  northern  branch 
of  the  Me-jer-dah.  There  is  scarce  an  acre  of  it, 
but  what  is  watered  by  some  choice  fountain  or 
rivulet ;  and  there  are  tew  of  these  conveniences 
without  having  had  some  dty  or  village  built 
either  upon  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them ; 
which  are  now  so  miserably  defaced,  that  a  heap 
of  rubbish,  without  ather  name  or  mscription,  is 
all  tliat  remains  of  them  at  present 

To  the  southward  of  the  Henneiahab,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Melagge,  is  Tipsa,  or  Tibcssa,  the 
Tipasa  of  the  ancients,  at  present  a  frontier  city 
and  garrison  of  the  Algerines.  This  place,  which 
enjoys  a  fine  situation,  with  some  mountains  at  a 
aaall  distance,  still  preserves  the  principal  gate, 
several  fragments  of  old  walls,  and  other  marks 
of  the  rank  and  figure  it  formerly  obtained  among 
the  cities  of  Numidia.  There  is  a  large  subter- 
raneous (luarry  in  the  adjacent  mountains  ;  the 
jyune  place  perhaps  that  Leo  was  informed  had 
been  formerly  inhabited  by  giants. 

The  river  Melagge  runs  a  little  to  tlie  north- 
ward of  Tipasa,  being  a  continuation  of  the  Mys- 
kianah,  which  has  its  sources  at  Ain  Thyllah,  in 
the  western  confines  of  the  Henneishah.  A  lit- 
tle further,  the  Melagge,  still  directing  its  course 
to  tli^  N.  E.  assumes  the  name  of  Serrat,  and  is 

the 
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the.  eastern  boundary  of  this  kingdom.  Thb^ 

w  hen  joined  a  little  further  with  the  Sugerass, 
which  comes  from  Miilah,  Hameese  and  Tiffisshi 
to  the  westward,  assumes  the  name  of  Mejerdah, 
the  ancient  Bagradas,  which  will  be  further  takea 
notice  of  hereafter. 

Near  the  western  banks  of  the  Serratt,  ten 
leagues  from  Tifiesh,  is  CoUah,  Gellah,  or  Gellah 
ad  Snaan,  a  considerable  village,  built  upon  a 
high  pointed  mountain,  with  only  one  narroir 
road  leading  up  to  it  This  pkce,  which  is  oolj 
to  be  cojKjucied  by  hunger  oi  sur])rihC,  is  a  con- 
venient sanctuary  for  tb^  rebels  and  villains  both 
of  this  and  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  whm 
they  are  hospitably  entertained,  till  their  friends 
have  either  procured  their  pardons,  <mp  compound- 
pd  for  their  crimes. 

So  much  then  for  the  more  remarkable  places 
and  inhabitants  of  tlie  Tell.  That  part  ^  of  the 
Sahara,  which  lies  behind  this  province,  has,  ex- 
clusive of  the  distant  city  of  Wurglah,  and  the 
village  Engousah,  the  two  considerable  districts 
of  Zaab  and  Wadr^ag ;  with  their  respective  nu- 
merous vilkges.  These,  a  collection  of  dirty 
hovels,  are  all  built  in  the  same  manner,  witli 
mud  walls,  and  rafters  of  palm  trees ;  expressive 
probably  of  Hazazen-Tamar,  (12  Chron.  xx.  '2.)  or 
Tuguria  in  palmeto  sita,  as  lk>chart  (Uieroz.  p.  /• 
1.  ii.  c.  62.)  explains  that  name.  And  as  the  in* 
habitants  likewise  are  all  of  them  alike  occupitil 
in  cultivating  the  date  tree,  few  of  them  will  tcr 
quire  a  particular  description. 

The 
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The  district  then  of  Zaiib,  tlie  Zebe  or  Zabc* 
ot  the  ancients^  (once  a  part  of  the  Alauritania 
iimfensis,  as  it  was  ahvays  of  Gstulk)  is  a  nar- 
row tract  of  land,  1^  ing*  immediately  under  the 
oountaiiis  €3£  Atlas,  and  has  its  villages,  with 
few  intemiissions  oi  vacant  spaces  betwixt  them, 
ixachiug  from  tlie  meridian  of  Mes-seciah  to  that 
flf  CoDstantina.    Of  these,  Dousan,  Toodah, 
Seedy  Occ'ba,  Bibcara,  and  OumiURnnah,  receive 
tiieir  rivulets  from  the  Tell ;  but  the  fountains 
and  rivulets  which  refresh  the  others,  rise  within 
tlie  Sahara,  or  else  they  ooze  immediately  from 
the  loiithem  aad  adjacent  skirts  of  Mount  Atlas. 
The  Wed  Adje-dec  or  J  id-dee,  i.  e.  The  River  of 
tk  Kidf  receives  these  several  streams,  and  run- 
ning afterwards  towards  the  S.  E.  loses  itself  in 
the  Mel-giggy  an  extensive  tract  of  the.Saliaia, 
of  the  same  saline  and  absorbent  quality  with 
thcShott,  that  has  been  already  described.  This 
river  should  be  tlie  Garrar  or  Jii-ad  of  Abuliis- 
daf ;  and,  as  there  is  no  other  noted  stream  on 
this  side  the  Niger,  it  may  be  the  same  likewise 
with  Ptolemy's  Gir|,  though  placed  by  him 
among  tlie  Garamantes,  who,  according  to  all 
the  geographical  circumstances  relating  to  them, 
i  must 

*  Zabf,  regio  lapra  (i.  e.  ad  austruxn)  montcm  Aurasiura,  ad 
Mauritaniam  pertinentem,  Sititim  neuiofolim  habeas.  Frocop. 
jdeBdlVand.  c.20. 

t  Al  Zeb  est  territorium  magmun,  et  fltmus  Garrar  s.  Jirad 
in  i^pode  Al  Megreb,  cujas  long.  30. 3D.  lat.  31«  30.  Abulf. 

t  0  Vu^  9  ^1n^^vyfv^^f  t«,  ti  Ov9^»^y»Xtt  o^«9  kxi  ray  ^a^ic^yet  7^9 

*f  •  FtoL  Geogr.  1.  iv.  c.  6. 
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must  have  been  situated  a  great  way  further  to 
the  £.  or  S.  £. 

Biscara,  the  capital  of  Zaab,  is  the  residence 
of  a  Turkish  garrison^  who  have  here  a  small  cas- 
tle»  built  lately  by  Hassan,  the  munificent  bey  of 
Constantina.  The  chief  strenscth  and  defence  of 
it  lies  in  six  small  pieces  of  ordnance,  with  a  few 
unwieldy  muskets,  that  are  mounted  likewise 
upon  carriages. 

The  village  <^  Seedy  Occuba,  or  Occ*ba  as  the 
Arabs  contract  it,  is  famous  for  the  tomb  of  the 
Arabian  general  of  that  name,  and  for  tliat  of 
Seedy  Lascar,  its  tutelar  saint  It  is  a  common 
report,  that  tlie  tower  adjoining  to  tlie  sanctuarf 
of  Seedy  Occ'ba,  will  very  sensibly  tremble  upon 
calling  out,  TIZZA  bil  ras  Seedy  Occ'ba,  i.  e 
Shake  Jor  the  head  of  Seedy  Occuba.  An  eflect 
something  like  this  is  produced  in  a  tower  st 
illicimes  in  France,  and  with  tlie  like  niceness  in 
its  frame  or  equtlibre,  by  ringing  one  of  the  bells; 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  fabric  beings  perliaps 
so  particularly  and  harmoniously  put  together,  as 
to  act  in  concert  and  at  unisons  with  such  sounds. 
Pliny  likewise  relates  something  of  the  same  na- 
ture, 1.  ti.  c.  96.  ^  Juxta  Harpasa  oppidum  Am 
'  cautcs  Stat  horrcnda,  uno  digito  mobilis;  eadeni, 
^  si  toto  corpore  inipellatur,  resistens.'  There  is 
likewise  near  the  land's  end,  in  Cornwall,  a  high 
rock  called  the  Logging  Stone,  of  the  like  move- 
able quality. 

Tlie  Roman  masonry  may  be  traced  out  all  over 
this  province ;  and  at  BanteusCi  one  of  the  south- 
ern 
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em  villages,  there  were  lately  dug  up  several 
stone  coltinsk  It  is  very  much  to  the  honour 
of  the  Rowattft  to  ted  bow  xaieful-  they  have 
besn,  where  these  hvulets  ran  tiirough  a  loose 
and  o^y  aoil,  to  support  their .  bankt  with  walle 
of  hewn  stone,  and  to  pave  their  beds  with  peb- 
bles. 

The  eatiBg  the  flesh  of  dogs,  for  which  tlie- 

Cartbaginiau*  were  formerly  remarkable*,  and 
ijemwhenoe  the  Caaaiii  asight  rather  receive 
their  name,  than  from  their  feeding  promiscuous* 
ly  with  dogs  upon  the  carcases  of  wild  beasts,  ac- 
coniiBg  to  f  lin y  f,  eoothiues  in  practkie  to  this 
day  among  the  inhabitants  of  Zaab. 

Wadiieag  is  mother  coitectioii  of  viihig^s^  like 
dioieof  Zaab.  They  are  reckoned  to  be  twenty- 
five  in  number,  ranged  in  a  N.  £.  and  b.VV.  di- 
ifctioii )  t)ie  capital  of  which  is  Tuggurt,  built 
upon  a  plain,  witliout  any  river  running  by  it. 
for  the  viUages  of  Wadicag  are  supplied,  in  a 
particular  manner,  with  water.  They  have,  pro* 
pcrly  speaking,  neither  fountains  nor  rivulets ; 
but  by  digging  to  die  depth  of  a  hundred^ 
and  sometimes  two  hundred  fathoms,  they  never 
Wsnl  a  pieatiful  stream.  In  order  therefore  to 
sbtun  It,  the}'  dig  through  different  layers  of 
f^and  and  gravel,  till  they  come  to  a  fleaky  stone, 
I  like  slate,  which  is  known  to  lie  immediately 
above  the  Bahar  taht  el  Erd,  or  the  Sea  belozv 
(^mmd^  ms  they  call  the  abyss.    This  is  easily 

VOL.  t.  c  broken 

•  Just.  Hisu  l.xix.  c.  1.  f  Pluu  Lv.  c.  1. 
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broken  throogfe;  and  the  flux  of  Water  which 

follows  the  stroke,  rises  generally  so  suddenly, 
and  in  such  abundance*,  that  the  person  let  down 
for  this  purpose  has  sometinie^,  though  riEused  up 
witli  the  greatest  dexterity,  been  overtaken  and 
Miftocated  by  it  • 

Thirty  Icaoucs  to  the  S.W.  of  Tiiirarurt  is  En- 
*gousah|  the  only  Tillage  of  many  in  tliis  situation, 
which  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Leo.  After  En- 
gousali,  at  five  leagues  distance  to  the  westward, 
is  the  noted  and  populous  dly  of  Wurglah,  the 
most  distant  community  on  this  side  the  Niger. 
These  several  cities  and  villages,  which,  together 
with  those  of  Figig  and  of  Bern  Mezzab,  are  very 
justly  compared  by  the  ancients'f  to  so  many 
fruitful  and  verdant  spots  or  islands^  in  the  vast? 
expanse  of  a  large  desert,  might  formerly  belong 
to,  and  make  up  the  greatest  pai  t  of  the  country 
of  the  Melanogsetulians.  For,  ofifcer  GrietiiUa, 
Ptolemy  reckons  up  the  nations  that  were  situ- 
ated beyond  it  to  the  soutliward  i  among  whichi 

the 

*  Of  the  like  gushing,  rising,  or  ascending  nature,  mJgbt  pos- 
sibly have  been  the  Beer  or  weil^  Numb.  xxi.  17.  "  which  the  cl- 
•*  ders  digged,  and  the  people  cut''  or  hewed  (P1 1*13)  oi^t  of  the 
rock,  "  by  the  direction  of  the  law-giver,"  (OniVC^OIi)  with 
their  staves.  May  it  not  rather  be  rendered,  with  their  united 
plause^  or  clapping  of  hands^  as  ^yCJ^  signifies  in  llie  Chaldee  * 
For  the  digging  or  cutting  a  well  with  staves,  as  it  is  in  all  ver- 
sions except  the  Lxx,  seems  to  be  very  incongruous  and  absurd. 
But  my  learned  friend,  Dr  Hunt,  supplies  me  with  another  intcr- 
pvetatkm  of  tins  difficult  text,  wherein  ppnD3»  which  we  ren- 
der Mr  direeium  of  tht  hm-pner^  may  be  ezprcMed  by^  detvri- 
bii^  or  marking  otu  die  figure  or  fiuhion  of  tie  weii  QH^y  S^D3 
t«tf4  their  itmrne* 

f  Vid.  Strab.  Geo^.  l.ii.  p.  192.    En    mmimc  A(Cv«  wmfiM- 
&c.   jyi<mju  Peneg.  1.  cbuud.  n«^«Ani  >iy  &lc* 
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the  MelanogsetuU  and  Garamiintes,  were  the 

chicfest.  These  nations  certainly  extended 
themselves  behind  the  greatest  part  of  that  coun- 
try, which  belongs  at  present  to  the  regencies  of 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoly ;  or,  from  the  meri- 
diem of  Siga,  near  Tiemsan,  to  the  Cyrenaica, 
S5*  fiirther  to  the  E.  And  as,  inchisive  of  the 
Bedoween  Arabs,  there  are  no  other  nations  in 
this  direction  beaides  the  Figigians,  the  Beni 
Mezzab,  the  inhabitants  of  Wadreag  and  Wiirg- 
jah  to  the  west ;  and  those  of  Gaddemz,  Fezzan, 
uhI  Ofljelah  to  the  east ;  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  ^^elanoga5tuli  must  have  been  the  predeces- 
sors of  these  western  Libyans,  as  the  others  to 
the  east  were,  for  the  same  reason,  the  successors 
of  the  Garamafites.  This  seemsi  to  be  a  very 
ctear  and  full  account  of  the  situation  of  those 
distant  communities,  so  ^luch  inquired  after  by 
Celhrius,  and  other  later  geographers,  which  like- 
wise may  have  been  too  hastily  charged  with  in- 
''cruracies  and  contradictions  in  the  Universal 
Hiaory,  vol.  xvii. 
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,  Of  t/ie  Jiingdom  of  Tlvjuis  in  gi^neraL  . 

H£  kingdom  of  Tunis  is  bounded  to  the  N. 
apd  £.  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea^  to  the  W. 
ifSk  die  kingdom  of  Algim^  and  to  the  S.  with 
that  of  Tripoly.    It  is  from  the  island  Jerba,  in 

lat  33"*.  3(K.  to  Cape  Serva  in  N.  lat  37^ 
ocix  M.  in  breadth,  and  clxx  M<  only  in  length. 
Sbekkah,  the  most  advanced  city  of  this  kingdom 
to  the  W.  lying  in     and  Ciybea,  the  farthest  to 
the  E.  in  11°.  120'.  E.  long,  from  London. 

Of  the  modern  geographers,  Luyts*,  by  giving 
this  kingdom  S^.  of  long,  and  4«.  of  lat  seems 
to  have  been  the  best  acquainted  with  the  extent 
of  it  For  Sanson,  in  placing  Cape  Bon  in  N. 
Ut  34®.  15^  and  Capes  as  he  calls  Gabs,  in  N. 
lat  30*.  situates  it  more  than  3^  too  tar  to  the 
•Qttth.  Moll  indeed  brings  it  a  few  minutes  too 
far  to  the  N.  but  extends  it  to  the  S.  beyond  the 
paiaUel  of  Tripoly ;  as  DeUsle  has  likewise  done 
in  his  royal  map  (as  he  calls  it)  of  Africa.  Where- 
^  a  remarkable  chain  of  mountains,  called  the 
iib-beleah,  in  the  same  parallel  with  the  island 
Jerba,  is  the  boundary  betwixt  tliis  kingdom  and 
thatof  Tripoly. 

•  If 

*  Ptolaii*  Geogra|ih.  tiv*  cap.  3. 
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If  we  attend  to  the  ancient  geography^  we 
shall  find  the  Uke  errors  and  disagreements*  diat 
have  been  taken  notice  of  in  the  kingdom  of  Ai- 
(^ers.  For  Ptolemy,  (besides  his  position  of  Car-  | 
thage,  and  so  respectively  of  other  places,  4**  too 
far  to  the  S.)  makes  the  latitudinal  distance  be- 
twixt the  ptomontory  of  Apcdlo,  t.  e.  dpe  Zi-  { 
beeb,  and  the  island  Meninx,  i.  e.  Jerba*,  to  be 
no  more  than  l^.  5S^.  mstead  of  as  i  find  it  | 
The  Itinerary  also,  though  in  many  cases  a  much 
better  conductor  than  Ptolemy,  yet,  as  Riccio- 
liusf  has  already  observed,  he  may  well  be  char- 
ged with  faults  and  contradictions,  proper  notice 
whereof  wiU  be  takeft  in  their  retpective  places. 
Pliny:):  too,  by  puttmg  the  greatest  part  of  these 
cities  in  an  alphabetical  order,  very  little  in- 
structs us.  Even  m  the  enimeration  of  the  ma* 
ritime  towns  of  Bizaciumjj,  where  he  seents  to 
follow  some  method,  yet,  by  placing  Lepti&  be- 
fore, i.  0.  to  the  northward  of  Adrumefum  and 
Ruspina,  he  insinuates  thereby,  that  the  latter 
was  sttnated  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  lesser 
Syrtis,  contnwy  to  what  appears  from  Hirtius  and 
otiiers.  The  same  author,  likewise,  in  making 
the  pponnee  of  fiineium  ccl  M.  only  in  conv 
pass^  falls  vastly  short  of  what  it  is  found  to  be 
by  observation.  For  if  we  bound  Bimcium  to  . 
Ae  N.  and  9.  with  the  parallels  of  Adrumctum 
and  Tacape,  and  to  the  W.  with  Sufetula,  one  of 

dse  weatem  cities  of  it,  we  shall  have  a  crrcnit  of 

at 

*  Ptolem.  Geogr*  Li?«  c.  3.  f  Geogr.  1.  iii.  c. IOl 
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at  least  d  Roman  miles,  i.  e.  twice  the  number 

wliich  are  laid  down  by  tliat  author. 

It  may  be  farriwr  ^abserved,  l^t  this  kingdom 
is  not  divided  into  provinces,  and  governed  by 
provincial  beys  or  viceroys,  like  tliat  of  Algiers, 
but  the  whole  4s  under  the  immediate  inspection 
of  the  bey  himself,  who  collects  the  tribute  in 
person.  For%kich  )>urpos(i  be  vhits,  withva  fly- 
ing  camp,  once  every  year,  the  principal  parts  of 
it;  traversing,  in  the  summer  season,  tlie  fertile 
Mtftry  iil  ^e  itefg^)rib<rat-hd^  <)f  iahd  £^ 
j'lli,  and  in  the  winter,  the  several  districts  l)e- 
tvixk  Klkii^an  and  the  ^J^i^ed.         ^  ^fh^ 

very  MBarty  ^rt^^nd  ^tfc  the 
gio  Zeiigiea^a,  or  Zeugitar>ia,  as  I  shall  call  it,' 
^  the  Mt«i:ibidtdf  thedlci^,  Ubrii  As^b^ 
this  kingdoffi  'ifod^r  those  divisions.  The  Zet^-^ 
tank  tbineibi^,  "o^  %h6  sumas^dttiuit,  AviU  take 
in  ftfet  poi*t!6li  <Sf  it  H^i^k'^lft^  the  nfSHSmM 
of  the  paralld  of  the  gulf  of  Hanmm-dt,  as  Bi- 
zsciuiii;  ^eiMMksc  catled  «ie  country  of  'Att  Li- 
bj'phoenices*,  will  contain  the  other  part  wliich 

beydnd  ^it  'to  the  soUth^i^d. 

VOL.  I.      •  .  *  CHAP- 
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Of  the  Sea  Coast  of  the  Zeugiiania,  or  the 

Simmer  Circuit. 

HThe  sunjimer  circuiv  tbor^ore^aa  it  V  bouadbl 
by  the  mer  Zi|in»  or  Tuf cm  will  siuw  to  die 

Regio  Carthaginiensiivm  of  StraI>o*;  to  the  Regio 

nust>  &c.;  to  the  e^t^m  part  of  Aie  Afirioi  of 
P,  Me^  aftd  Ptolemy4 ;  tQ  the.  Pvow^cia  Pro- 
cxmaxiht^pf  th^^pti^i^;  to  the  ]^«rmi^  Vfitiif 
of  , the  old  historiai^^ll;  and  to  the  Zcugis  rf 
j^Lthicu*  ^  It  is  ni^(jj^;^t6t^r  lia^iMliC^i 
jcalarly  die  Frig^hfj  .?»  they  sjill  call  those 
parts  of  it  which  ^cfw  Keff  aadJJiijialij  tlun 
fmy  portion  of  the  neighbouring  king^oQi  of 
like  bigness,  having  a  greater  number  of  cities 
villages  and  dowars ;  where  there  is  likewise  i 
greater  appearance  of  afiluence,  prosperitj',  con- 
tent, and  cheerfulness,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  fewei 

instaacei 

•  Strab.  Gcogr.  1.  ii, 

f  Plin..l.v.  C.4.  Sol.  Polyliist.  c.l7.  ^th.  Cocmog.  p< 
X  Cap.  7. 

II  I>ioii«Hut.R«Baii.Ldii.p.ai5.  td.SnfL 
{  Comogr, 

%  Fr^^tf^  tcom^tiQadoafatleit  of  tlicaoidkiiliinDei/l 
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iastaaces  of.  seventy  and  oppresfiion  in  the  go- 
vernment Such  was  the  hwf/ffy  condition  of  this 
country,  under  Hassan  ben  Aly,  .A  D.  1727;  but 
sinee  that  tfane^  after  that  worthy  prinee  was 
cruelly  murdered  by  his  nephew  Aly  Bashaw,  all 
tilings  continue  in  the  greatest  confusion^  nothing 
hcani  of  but  the  most  flagrant  instances  of  ty- 
ranny, oppression,  and  barbarity. 

Leaving  therefore  the  ialaiid  of  Tabarca,  five 
leagues  to  the  S.  W.  we  go  round,  or  double  (in 
the  mariners  phrase)  Cape  Negro,  where  the 
French  Afirican  company  have  a  settlemciit  The 
high  pointed  rocky  island  lalta,  the  Galata  of 
the  andents^  lies  a  few  leagues  to  the  N.  W.  after 
which  we  arrive  at  Cape  Serra,  the  most  advan*- 
ced  part  of  Africa  to  the  N.  At  tlie  half  way 
fiom  dm  cape  to  the  while  promootoryy  we  pass 
by  tln:ee  low  flattish  islands  called  the  Frati  or 
Brothers^  lying  not  far  from  the  continent. 

The  White  Promontory,  Oape  Biaaco,  or 
which  is  still  the  same,  as  it  is  Called  by  the  in- 
habitants,  ttas  el  Abc^  is  of  a  white  chalky  sub* 
stance ;  upon  which  account,  it  may  be  well  ta- 
ken, not  only  for  die  Protnontorium  Candidum 
of  Pliny,  but  likewise  f&e  the'  Promontorhim 
Pulchrum  of  Livy,  where  Scipio  landed  in  his 
first  African  expedition  ^  Thirt  this  was  the 
Promontorium  Candidum,  besides  the  colour  of 
it,  and  the  tradition  of  the  same  name  to  this 
day,  we  hive  dus  further  to  urge,  that  ifippo 
DiarrhytuSy  according  to  the  descriptions  of 

•  •  Mela 
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MeU*  and  I^luijf  t>  lies  itt  the  xn^  gulf  wiiich  U 
formed  by  tfiis  ctp^  aad  lhat  of  ApoUo:]:.  If 
tJbfin  u^y,  particularly  witb  regard  to  tlii^ 
point  itt  dispute^  tske  ptMuimm  udcandUumfar 

iiynonymuus  terms,  we  want  no  farther  proof  tlmt 
th4»  was  ako  iho  Btomoatorium  Fuichrusx. 

Bnictes,  Llvyl  infiinia  us,  ibat  wkeoi  Sd|MO 
was  in  sight  of  tlia  Prcwontory  of  i^eircury,  or 
Cape  fian,  as  it  ia  sow  caU0d»  he  di4  not  Uvuk 
iit  to  direct  his  course  thither;  but  the  same 
wind  (an  ea^rly  one,  we  may  auppostr,  from  the 
hary  quality  of  it)  continuing,  he  ordered  ^ 
flome  convenient  place  foi'  landing  should  be 
pkdied  upon  [uff  'n]  below  it»  i.  ^.  aa  we  mjQf 
<5onjecturc,  to  the  westward.  But  there  being  no 
other  promontories,  besides  those  of  Apollo  aitfi 
the  Gandidiini  in  this  <lirection,  the  Praaienta* 
rium  Pulchrum  and  Candidum  must  coas^(j|U£int]} 
be  theame; 

Xylander  indeed,  as  he  ia  quoted  by  Sir  Waker 
Hawleigh,  p.  963.  iupposes  the  place  where  Scipio 
Janded  to.baire  been  at.  fikpe  Sen ;  but  ai  ihuv 

without  question,  is  the  Promontoiy  of  Mercury. 

AO  it  ^nuld  by  no  ineana  be  tibe  place,  ij vy  al&o 
Aoquaintxi  ua,  as  has  him -iabeady  observed,  thpt 
JScipio  did  not  laud  there,  bui  in^ne  otixff  pl^i^c 
Mow  it  N0W9  aa  cmnot  be  auppe^ 
imply  a  southern  direction,  as  well  from  the  dit- 
liculty.  tbat  Soipio  would  diereby  iwA  ia 
laswUng  upon  die  eaatem  shene  of  JJ^Cf  as  6n 

*  P.  MellB  Orb.  deter.  LL  c.7.  f  F&i.  Lt.  c.4. 

t  ApoUo,  Qt  ZSbariHStltii'iievr  «tfW.    ||  Ut  a^ia. 
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the  9e9essity  th^  X^jxsq  been  afterward^ 

of  p^fiifHQ^  by  Tunis  and  Cui  t^i^ge,  in  ]^\^  \pt^dT 
fA  jpm^y  tayar^  Vpf^  too  coring  ^  ^if^- 
prize  certainly  at  that  time;  80  there  are  ^pt 
wmitioK  au(h$)ritie^  ibr  ren^eifing  i/£^rf^  <^  I  h^ve 
dQDe,4igi  t|ie.ifeitwar4.  Tliu$  ^e  cppr^ft  of  sail- 
ing from  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Levant, 

4tiU  9ailf d  i^i^Mff  t^.  (Iks  Aledit^r^aneai^  Sea ;  as/ 
infetiirping  mnpfi  thence  to  Gibralt^^r,  wp  ^xc  sai4 
tu  saU  dozfn  it.  Yhgil  lijsewise,  in  placi^\g  Italy 
M;vi»t  ^rkti^  §^  tci  the  eaat,  find  th^ 
Tyrrhene  tp  tl>e  we^t,  ^akes  use  of  infra^  in  the 
same  wifli  Livy,  viz.  to  denote  a  position 
to  ^  wt9'tSK9X^  The  l^rptpqntQrimn  Pul^hnun 
th^reforp,  as  I  have  supposed,  mus>t  be  the  same 
witjb  tbe  C^fydic^vn,  pr  iVbiic  Frmmtory^  as  it 
is  i^versally  called  to  this  day. 

Eight  mjl^  to  tbe  sputbwai'd  of  this  cape^  at 
thf  tiottfim  ef  large  gplf,  is  the  ci^  Bizerta, 
pleasantly  situated  upon  a  canal,  betwixt  an  ex- 
tensive lal^e  and  the  \x  is  al^out  a  mile  in 
eixci|i^  cjfs^ded  by  several  castles  and  h^tterie^ 
the  principal  of  which  are  towards  the  sea.  Bi: 
if^  ^,  cpnuptipn  of  tl^e  |iippp  DifM^rhy  tus  of 
Zsritus  the  ^pdents ;  tjhiough  the  present  in- 
Ji^it/m^tsk  d/efive  \\  frpm  tl^ir  o^a  la^^uage,  an4 

affirm 

*  An  mm,  ^fMk  ru^ra,  manoiem  3  quodque  tHuit  mfra  f 

Virg.  Geqrg,  ii.  v.  158. 

'^Of  i.  e.  ad  puttm  aiyriomii,  Imk  est,  orientcm  versus  wi 
^CBCtias.  Infra^  i.  e.  a  parte  tnferiori  ^  hoc  c»t,  mare  Tyrrhe- 
um,  quod  lafenim  vixa^t,i^pp4lfl4ciiittt|lii|.  VilL  3«.AmPBBt 
I  Daatti  aimou  ia  lociBB. 


154        UmarhMe  waritifne  Place, 

afiirm  it  to  be  the  same  with  Benshertd,  'ut,tk 
offspring  of  a  canal  or  rivulet.  Though  this  ety- 
mology cannot  be  received,  yet  it  is  ingenious 
enough,  as-  it  in  some  measure  falls  in  with  the 
meaning  of  the  Diarrhytus  of  the  Greeks,  and 
wiUi  the  Aquarum'  Irrigua,  as  that  appellation 
seems  to  have  been,  translated  by  Pliny.  • 

For  the  lake  upon  which  Bizerta  is  situated, 
has  an  open  communication  with  the  sea ;  and, 
accordin":  to  an  observation  of  tlie  >ouno:cr  Pli- 
ny  *  is  either  continually  receiving  a  brisk  stream 
from  the  sea,  or  else  discharging  one  into  it  In 
the  hotter  seasons,  nay,  sometimes  when  the  wea- 
ther is  calm  and  temperate  in  winter,  the  same 
plienomcnon  that  has  been  taken  noticef  of  be- 
twixt tlie  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  is  to  be  observed  betwi:st  the  latter  sea  and 
this  lake  ;  what  the  lake  loses  at  tliese  times  in 
vapour,  being  proportionably  supplied  from  the 
sea,  which  then  runs  very  hrisklv  into  the  lake 
to  make  up  the  equihbrium.  The  Uke  happciL< 
when  the  winds  are  northerly,  whereby  a  great 
quantity  of  water  is  usually  accumulated  upon 
the  southern  coast  of  these  seas.   Bat  when  the 

winds  arc  from  the  southward,  wlicrebv  the  wa- 
tcr  is  blown  away  from  this  coast,  or  when  any 
' '  "  considerable 

*  Est  in  Africa  Hipponensis  colonia,  man  pronma  :  adjacet 

ei  navigabile  slagnum,  ex  quo  in  modum  fluminis  a?stuanimi 
eniereit,  <]uod,  vice  alterna,  prout  cestus  aiit  repressit  aut  impuUil, 
nunc  intertur  fnax%  iwnc  j»d4itur  stsgno.  .Pliji«  £.p.^jLiiu  L  ^ 
adCaninium. 

f  Vid.  PhiL  Traat.  No»lS9%  p.  366.  Lowtb.  Abiidgw  voi.il 
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ooQikifnJiie  miia  have  ^kn  in;  the.. adjacent 

parts,  whereby  it  receives  a  greater  supply  of  wa- 
ter tbaa  is^expeuded.m  vapour,  tlien  tl^e  gonUary 
liappeBSy  and  the  lake  empties  itself  into  the  kea. 

The.  clianj^^el  of  comiQunicatioii  betv^ixt  the 
and  (he-seay  is  (h^ p0r$ of  Uippo.Diflrihytii8» 
which  still  receives  small  vessels;  though  it  mu^t 
k^e  been  fofoierly  the  safest,  as  well  Uie  most 
botttiful  l;iayea  of  this  .part  of  Africa.  There 
are  9tU^.  f eg^mug  the  tracer  of  a  large  pier  that 
was  csfOfwd  out  into  |M  to  break  off.  th« 
N.L  winds,  the  want  wheveof,  together  with 
the  gi:eat^M^ipn  .the  Turks  to  xepai£  i^t,  will 
IE  A  sh^rt  JlW^  niuk^  tliia  haven  usdess;  whict^ 
in  any  ^ther  qom^ttCy^J^QUld  be  h^stiniable.  / 

.  Sqrlw,  mi^kidmfiptkni}^  this  city,  calls  it 
odI)  HippOj  though  at  the  same  time  he  takes 
jfotice  p^n4^  I  ^poil>  wi^fih .  it  was  situated. 
OilfdonA^f  .Tektes  the  same,  but  gives,  the  name 
Ii|>p()UjK^^  f-QA^  hi  regard  perhaps  to  the  iieigh- 
ki^^g^W^mf^tory.  By  H^ie  dir«ict;ion  of  SctpicTs 
marches,  from  the  Promontorium  Pulchrum  to 
Ctica,  there  is  room  likewise  to  conjectare,  that 
ihis'slKpHld  be  the  rich  anpnyitiou^  town  which  is 
mentioned  by  Liyy  -And  indeed,  provided  the 
Turks  were.pfpper  eoQauvasers.of  tnMk  and  io- 
dustry^>no  plate  certainly  could  lay  a  better  claim 

to 

^  krf«T«xi^iv0^y  (Agathocles)  'iti  t«v  'inry  xaXufUn*  tut^t^ 
iy|iyiiwiy  ^wrmm  ^  ^wfOTiyiini         .  Dkxl.  Sic*  L  XX. 

f  acipio  (eapowtii  ajwid  Pronwihteti—  foldinaa  eoptfs)  mi 
a§iM  mdo  dxca  vasuvit,  sed  urbem  ctiaa  pioxiilism  Afiiofinji 
sftn  opukotam  cepit.  liv.  L  xxa»  28* 
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to  dmi  titte  tblNi  BMsiiat  in  at  mudb^  Miab. 

fish  and  fruit  of  all  kinds,  it  abounds  #ith  con^ 

praiiiiettcMi. 

The  gulf  of  Bteft^tfe,  *c  «iA<ft  fltppbtfen- 
9tt  df  idle  ybckai^  h  i  Msttttfid  ^ittc^^iomv  iMii^ 

four  leagues  in  bre^rti.  The  bcftfem  of  it  beir^ 

tow,  givl^s  us  4  ideTigiitful  ^rdfe^t  ^iMNa^^  ^ 
tiefy  of  groves  and  ^Ikntatioi^  iff  ofiVe  ^Mf!^  n 
great  way  into  the  country.    But,  to  the  east* 

which  reaches  as  fkr  as  Cape^ibeeb  ;  a  place  so 
called,  froip  the  gi^m  iqatmtity  of  iZilNtebi  ^  itf* 
ito  Mat  tri&nufd^  vfp<f(t  it>  The  ^ti{M'%Ail^ 

mity  of  this  cape,  is  renterkable  for  Xirhiee- 

these  people  call  a  high  pointed  r^ck,  in  ^ 
.  dnpeaf  their  favMrite  dish  tfatft  fMtmi^  wUeh 
is  {da<^  Mow  it  B^M-thik  dttA 
Promontory,  are  some  loW  ^a(t  islands,  cstlled  the 
Osqi  w  2^  which  were  the  DMeMStta-ttF  liie 
aticients,  and  ought  to  be  care'ful'ly  avoided 
tlie  nuuineiii.* 

the  tocientSi  makes  the  western  point  (as  C^ft 
9m  Off  Ste-iuldar,  tlie  PfditowitmuA  MeiCBrii, 
at  eleven  leagues  distance,  does  the  earftcrn)  of 
the  sinut  alter  of  Zeugitania,  as  Pliny  styles  it, 
or  the  gulf  of  Tunis,  according  to  the  piesent 
name.  Zowamoore,  the  Zimbra  of  our  sea  charts, 
and  the  iEgimums  of  the  «ilcieDts»  lies  betwi&t 
fhese  promontories,  but  nearer  the  latter,  in  flift 

very 
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very  mouth  of  the  gulf*  ;  which,  being  remark- 
able for  tlie  great  depth  as  well  as  breadth  of  it. 
Blight  very  justly  be  named  by  Virgil  f,  secessus 
longuSf  a  long  rec€s:s.  The  island  Gamelora  is  a 
little  way  from  Cape  Zibeeb  to  the  east ;  and 
four  miles  to  the  westward,  within  the  cape,  is 
Porto  farina,  called  by  the  inhabitants,  from  an 
ancient  salt  work  hard  by  it,  Oar  el  Mailah,  t.  e. 
the  cavt  of  salt.  This  place,  as  well  as  Bizerta, 
has  been  mistaken  by  several  geographers  and 
historians j:  for  Utica;  whereas,  it  seems  to  be 
the  very  port||  whither  the  Carthaginian  fleet  re- 
tired, the  night  before  they  engs^^  with  Scipio, 
near  Utica.  Livy  tells  us,  that  the  AtTicaus 
called  it  Huscinona  ^  a  word  doubtless  of  Phce- 
Dkrian  extraction ;  and,  as  the  first  part  of  it, 
Rm  or  jUaSy  i  e.  the  cape,  well  answers  to  the 
situatioo^  so  the  hitter  (eamona)  may,  I  presnmc^ 
be  of  the  like  import  with  the  present  name,  and 
denoting  the  great  quantity  of  corn  and  provi- 
rions  that  were  shipped  of^  as  they  continue  to 
be,  from  this  place.  This  port,  espec;ially  the 
Coikottf  or  inward  part  of  it,  is  safe  in  all  acd* 
dents  of  weather,  and  opens  into  a  large  naviga- 
ble pond,  formed  by  the  Me-jerdah,  which  at 
VOL.  I.         <        T  present 

*  lir.  1.  XXX.  $  24.  f  Vlrg.  JEju  lib.  i.  163* 

}  Utica,  hodis  FmuD  Portal.   XhmikLvuL  ^006. 

• 

I  Chm$  Cartiuig^iiienflf  sub  occasiim  talis  segni  navigatione 
ia  portum  (Husdnoaam  Afri  Toctnt)  clasiem  appukie*  Lir. 
Lsu.10.  t^KI     promontoibm  Amuftiso'Tel  friw 

vt  ABnMit  Ibnui  agnificet.  Vid.  Bint  Lex.  Rab. 

I  Id.  ut  supra. 
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present  discharges  itself  through  it,  in  its  way  to 
the  sea. 

The  Me-jei  da,  the  Bagrada  *,  or  Bagradas,  or 
Brada,  so  famous  in  history,  is  equal  to  the  Isis 
united  with  the  Chcrwell.  It  continues  windinj^, 
during  its  whole  course,  through  a  rich  and  fer- 
tile country ;  and  becomes  thereby  so  well  satu- 
rated with  soil  t,  that  it  is  of  tlie  same  complexion 
with  the  >]  ile,  and  has  the  same  property  like- 
wise of  making  encroachments  upon  the  sea. 
And  to  this  we  may  attribute,  not  only  the  many 
changes  and  alterations  which  appear  to  have 
been  made,  at  one  time  or  other,  in  tlie  channel 
of  it;  but  likewise  that  an  open  creek  of  the 
sea,  into  which  the  Me-jerdah,  no  longer  than  a 
century  ago,  discharged  itseli,  is  now  circumscri- 
bed by  the  inud,  and  become  a  large  navigable 
pond,  the  anti-harbour,  as  wc  may  call  it,  to  Port 
larina. 

That  Ae  Me-jerdah,  in  the  time  of  Scipio,  lay 
betwixt  Carthage  and  the  Castra  Corncliana,  and 
not  where  we  find  it  at  present,  appears  as  well 
from  the  circumstance  of  landing  the  ambassa- 
dors J,  after  they  departed  for  Carthage,  at  the 

river 

•  Strabo,  1.  xvu.  p.  1189.  P.  Mela.  1.  i.  c.  7.   Plin.  I.  y.  c.4. 

+  Bochart  deduceth  the  name  from  KJUDI^  Bractha  a  pood. 
Vid.  Li.  c.  24.  agreeably  to  the  description  of  the  poet : 

Turbidus  aitntes  lento  pede  sulcat  ■itms 
BagraJa^  non  uUo  Libycis  in  finibus  amne 

Victus  limosas  extendere  latins  undas, 

campos. 

X  Legati  petienmt  a  magistradbaiiiit  naves  nittere&ti  ^  « 
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tiver  Bagiada,  the  nearest  place,  we  may  suppose, 

for  that  purpose,  as  from  Curio's*  leaving  Kcbi- 
lus  at  the  same  river^  whilst  h^  himself  is  said  to 
have  advanced  farther  to  view  the  Castra  Come- 
liaua.  Agreeably  to  these  accounts^  Ptolemy 
plaoei  the  mouth  of  it  only  to  the  westward 
of  Carthage  ;  a  situation  which  falls  in  with  the 
sanctuary  of  Seedy  Ammer  Bucktewah,  where 
theie  is  the  ancient  bed  of  a  river,  with  a  large 
mountain  (perhaps  one  of  those  taken  notice,  of 
by  Polybiusf)  diat  ends  in  a  precipice  above  it 
And  it  may  be  farther  observed,  that  in  travel- 
ling from  ti^s  sanctuary  to  Gellab,  we  see  the  in-" 
terjaoent  plains  dispersed  all  over  with  pme  ap 
[  Ics,  trunks,  of  trees,  and  other  tokens  of  large 
inundations.  Besides  the  ancient  channel  just 
mentioned,  we  pass  over  others,  which,  to 
all  appearance^  must  have  been,  at  one  time  or 
other,  either  •  the  natural  or  the  occasional  beds 
ot  this  river.  For  as  the  whole  extent  of  the 
sea  shore,  from  Carthage  to  Port  f  arina,  is  very 
littte  higher  than  the  ordinary  level  of  the  sea, 
and  thereby  lies  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  E. 
^  N.E.  winds,  it  is  possible  that  <the  mouth  of 
tlic  Me-jerdali^  as  well  as  of  other  rivers  in  the 

like 

•^ie^uercntur.  DatJc  trirtmw  duae  cum  ad  Bagradam  flumen 
r^ryeoissent,  unde  Romana  qmVol  conipicicbmttr,  Carthagincm 
tttiiere.   Liv.  1.  xxx. 

*  Bidui  ite^  prbgressus  (Curio,  sc.  ex  Aquilaria)  ad  flumen 
^gradam  pcrvenit  :  ibi  C.  Caninium  Rebilum  legatum  cum  le- 
gioaibus  relinquit  :  ipse  cum  equitatu  anteceditad  castra  ezplo* 
'^nda  Comcliana.    Cses.  dc  bell.  civ.  1.  ii.  24. 

t  Poljb.  HisU       p.  75, 76. 
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like  situation,  might  from  time  to  time  be  stop- 
ped up ;  as  we  find  indeed  it  actually  was,  in  the 
time  of  Polybius  \   Being  therefore  forced,  un- 
der such  circumsUmces,  to  find  out '  one  new 
channel  after  another,  as  eacli  of  them  in  it:: 
turn  was  filled  up,  or  the  communication  with  it 
cut  oft',  the  Me-jerdah,  I  say,  might  at  last  gra- 
dually retire  under  cape  Zibeeb,  where  those 
winds  could  give  it  no  disturbance.   Yet,  even  j 
in  the  present  situation,  there  is  room  enough  to 
apprehend,  that  in  a  few  years  tiie  channel  will 
return  again  to  the  southward.    For  the  naviga- 
ble pond  which  I  have  mentioned,  continues  to  | 
be  every  day  more  and  more  choaked  up  with , 
mud  and  slime  ;  whilst  the  mouth,  or  bar,  in  the 
mariner's  stile,  of  the  river,  which,  till  of  late, 
admitted  vessels  of  the  greatest  burthen,  is  nbw 
too  shallow  to  receive  one  of  their  small  cruisers, 
unless  it  be  disduurged  of  its  lumber  and  bal- 
last. 

Such  revolutions  having  happened  fo  the  £»- 
grada,  the  fkmous  city  Utica,  which  we  learnf 
was  situated  to  the  northward  of  it,  is  now  to  be 
inquired  after  to  the  southi^ard,  ai  will  appear 
from  the  following  considerations.  For,  laying 
aside  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  who  very  errone- 
ously p]BceB  it  8<K.  to  the  eastward,  instead  of  so 
many  nearly,  as  it  should  be,  to  the  westward  of 
the  Pipmontoriimi  ApoUinis^  let  us  examine  the 

othei 

♦  Polyb.  Hist  1.1.  p.  15, 16. 

f  VidL  Scjli^.  FeiipL  ^  46.  Sbnb.lvaL  PKm, 
Lv«  c.4>  ^ 
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that  are  left  us  of  this  place. 

As  tlien  all  of  them  agree  that  UtieavM  a 
iiifuitiiiie*cityy  aituated  iietwiait  Carthage  i^nd-thd 
Promontory  of  Apollo,  we  •  are  to  search  for  it 
VBfOB,  the  mlerjacent  sea*  coast  fiiil  heve  are  4io 
rains  at 'all  to*  be  niet  witii-hi*thia  dkiiatilm  ; 
there  is  no  eminence*,  under  which  Utica  is  said 
to'lanne' beetle  built )  thaaa.is  nD.  pi«moBtr)rf 

which  lav  at  a  small  distance  to  the  E.  or  N.  E. 
and  formed  the  «harb(Hir%  On  the  contrary,  the 
wliolecKtmt<tf*tliraMt;8hoit,  ftom  Cafthage  to 
the  Me-jerdah,  lies  in  a  semicircular  form,  and 
tlie  huu^  f«r  some  miks;  behind  it,  very  smooth 
«id  iMeL  XSAoMf^iStm^hfftJcmmt  befound  upon 
the  sea  coast,  according  to  tht  present  shape  and 
fiiahioii  of  it;  bgraiiy  of-  those:  tokeoa  and  cha* 
racteristics  that  are  left  us  of  it  bv  the  ancients. 

But  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  ground^  to 
die  breadlil  of  three  or  ftnr  miles?  ftom  the  sea 
shore,  should  appear  to  be  an;  acquisitioa  to  the 
continent,  oiccasioiied  aa  above,  by  the.  easterly 
wiiids^  aiid  the  copious  addttkMuif  mud:-  that  is 

left 

pope  ipfis  XDcenibtts  {Vuca)  tumulo.  Liv. 

L  xxix.  ^  35. 

-f-  Scipio  castra  hybema  in  promantorio,  quod  tenui  jugO  coqo 
tinend  adhsrens  in  aliquantum  maris  spatium  extenditur,  com* 
munit.  Id  ibid.  Id  autcm  {castra  Corneliand)  est  jugiim  direc- 
tum, cmincns  in  marc,  utraque  ex  parte  prieropLura  atque  as- 
pcnmi  >  sed  paullo  tamen  leniore  fastigio  ab  ea  parte  quae  ad 
\hicmm  vernt.  Abest  dttecto  itinere  ab  Vtk^^  paullo  aaapUus 
paMum  fluDe  2  ted  lloe  idtiere  ttt  fims,  <|uo  nuce  foosedit  \ 
knge  iaieane  it  keut  tiitagnat ;  qusu  d  qais  vilste  volocdty  Vt 

B^iom  dmtoirf'iilirtiiii  ^emwsu  Oii;BdLChr.  L&SS. 
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kfi  at  every  mimclation  by  the  Me-jerdali ;  if  this 
river,  by  fiequently  shifting  its  channel,  took  at 

last  the  advantage  of  the  lake*  that  hiy  betwixt 
Utica  and  the  Castra  Comeliana,  and  forced  it- 
self,  by.  that  way,  into  the  sea ;  then  we  may  very 
justly  fix  Utica  at  a  place  called  at  present  Boo- 
shatter,  where»  besides  the  eminence  taken  notice 
of  by  Livy,  \ve  have  a  gceat  variety  of  old  wrib, 
a  lai^  aqueduct,  cisterns  to  receive  the  water 
and  otiier  traces  of  buildings  of  great  extent  and 
magnificence.  These  ruins  lie  about  xxvii  Ro- 
man M.  from  Carthage,  as  the  distance  is  record- 
ed in  the  Itinerary ;  and  bdiind  them,  tn/waids 
the  S.  W.-  we  are  entertained  with  a  view  of  the 
large  fields  t»  which  the  Bomans  have  made  .fitr 
metis  by  their  military  exploits.  Utica,  tlieie- 
fore,  or,  as  liochai  t  writes,  the  old  name  tip'Hy, 
.  Atka,  i.e.  the  ancient  c%,  may  in  all  probability 
be  fixed  at  these  ruins. 

Two  leagues  to  .tl^  £.  of  JBoo-slutter^  is  Gel- 
lah,  the  most  northern  and  rugged  part  of  that 
remarkable  promontory  J,  w  here  P.  Cornelius 
Scjpio  may  be  supposed  to  have  fixed  his  winter 
quarters,  called  from  thence  the  Castra  Cornelia, 
or  Cornclia.na||.  The  whole  is  a  narrow  neck. of 
land,  near  two  furlongs  in  breadth,  and  continu- 
ing from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  in  a  mode- 

.  rate 

.  *  VhLna/UvltL  f  Mt^caaifL  liv^LxsuS. 

t  Vid.  notf.  p.  lei. 

11  Inde  petit  tumulos,  cxesasquc  undiquc  rupes 
Antcei,  qua*  regna  vocat  non  vana  vetustas^  ^cc« 
Sed  majora  dedit  cognomina  coUibus  istis 
Scipio   Luc.de  EdL  Civ,  I  k* 
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rate  elevation,  makes,  with  the  hill  that  hangs 
over  Boo*sbatter,  a  most  beautiful  landscape,  in 
the  figure  or  ftsliion  of.  a'thetl;re,  wtdi  llie  Me^ 
jerdah  winding  itself  through  the  midst  of  it 
The  Bomana '  very  probablj^  extended  their  en- 
campments aill  over  this  promontory,  which  is 
more  than  a  league:  in  length ;  insomuch,  that 
when  C«ar  acquaints  usy  dnat  llie  Castra  Q>me^ 
liana  were  only  at  a  mile  s  distance  from  Utica, 
he  migfajb  regard  that  part  only  of  th^  encamp- 
ments which  lay  the  nearest  to  the  city.  At  pre- 
sent, the  Me-jerdah  runs  below  the  S.  W.  extre- 
mity of  this  neck  of  knd,  aa  Geltah  makes  thi 
N.E.  and  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  on  the  other 
side;  though  seven>  mites  from  tlie  sea,  are  the 


ri; 

ter,  or  Utica,  hitlierto  wanted  in  the  old  geo- 
graphy. •     •  . 

Neither  has  Carthage*,  the  next  place  to  be 
taken  notice  ot,  much  better  supported  itself 
against  the  united  encroachmehts  of  the  N.E. 
windsy.and  die  Mejerdah,  which  have  likewise 
stopped  Up  ha  ancient  haMKmr,  and  made  it  al- 
most as  far  distant  from  the  sea  as  Utica.  How- 
ever,  tlie  place  itself  still  continues  to-be  called 
£1  Mersa,  i.  e.  the  part,  lying  to  the  N.  and  N.  W. 
and  forms,  with  the  lake  of  Tunis,  this  peninsula 
upon  which  Carthage  was  built.  But;  upon  the 
oiJicr  side  of  the  peninsula,  towards  the  S.  E, 

Carthage 

•  ^nnn  t^nnp  c.  cwitas  mva.  Exc.  pag.  24.  D.  iindc 
tm^i^i^y  «  et  5  permutatis,  quod  Siculum  proprium  est,  ut  no* 
tit  Smlir^*'  in  ^liinum,  p.  322.  * . . 


1 
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(CMthage  1ms  JlMcn  » loser  to  the  seji;  iaas  rmxcXi 
a»  in  that  direction,  for  the  spwe  nowfy-of  three 
liiiiongB  ift  iCTgtb,  and  half  a  furlong  or  more  m 
1>f«dth,  itim  tatmdy  under  wMet  .A  little  to 
the  nortbwvd.of  these  ruins,  but  to  die  8.E.  of 
El  Mem..  •»  liw  . traces  of  ».CQthQn,  scarce  a 
hundred  yards  Vm,mu  probably 

aie^r  port*  which  the  Carthaginians  built,  after 
S)Bipi9  W  btocked  up  the  old ;  it  might  .be  the 
Mme  likewise  that,  in  the  time  of  Procopiu^  w» 
otUed  the  M«iidcaciunt. 

Carth^  was  built  upon  tkiee  hills  or  tsaf 
nenc^s,  inferior. indeed  to  those  upon  which  its 
rival,  eity  Bone  wm  erected.   Upon  that  vr  hicli 
overlooks  the  S.  E.  shore,  there  it  the  area.of  a 
mtmutiMmi  with  otliec  smaller  ones  hard  by- 
it,  some  of  which  have .  tessellated  pavements, 
though  neither  the  design  nor  the  materia  of 
them  aie  wortlv  of  9ur  notice.    The  Bymi 
probably  had  this  situation. 
.     sowing  siojog  the  sea  .shore,  the  common 
sewers  .arer  frequently.disowered;  which,  being 
well  >built  i^d  cemented  together,  length  of  time 
lias  not  been. . able,     impair.   The  cisterns  are 

other  structures,  which hasre  very  little  suffered; 

for 


  ,  „ 

ftnetn*  &eto,  8cc       ^  51. 

f  Procop.LL  e.  SO. 
•  t  Strab.  Geogr.  l.xvii.  p.  1189.  lit.\.XB6t.  }  SI.  Vat 
vEn-LSTl.  &:c.  Docti  piMem  atphwwa*.  «S  ■mwwmH 
GrascK  Bu.r«i  dici  pro  3  Botra,  id  JtiMMm  | 
nuia  Grasc«6  lingiM  genim,  non  p»titw  ot » et  R  conlinniinj 
Tale         nemn»  pro  K  ,  "1 
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for  besides  those  appertaining  to  particular 

houses,  wliicli  are  very  numerous,  there  were  two 
sets  of  them  belonging  to  the  public ;  the  greater 
whereof,  which  was  the  grand  reservoir  for  the 
famous  atjueduct,  (a  great  part  whereof  is  still 
jstandingX  lay  near  the  western  wall  of  the  city, 
and  consisted  of  more  than  twenty  contiguous 
dsterns,  each  of  them  at  least  a  hundred  feet 
loDg^  and  thirty  broad.  The  lesser  is  in  a  higher 
situation,  near  tffe  Cothon  and  the  Byrsa ;  being 
contrived  to  collect  the  lain  water  which  fell  as 
well  upon  the  top  of  it  as  upon  some  adjacent 
pavements  made  for  that  purpose.  This  r^ervoir 
migfat  be  repaired  with  little  expence ;  the  small 
earthen  pipes,  tlirough  which  the  rain  water  was 
conducted  from  the  roof,  wanting  only  to  be 
cleansed  and  opened. 

Besides  these,  there  are  no  other  tokens  left  us 
cf  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  this  famous 
place.  We  meet  with  no  triumphal  arches,  or 
sumptuous  pieces  of  architecture;  here  are  no 
granate  pillars,  or  curious  entablatures,  but  the 
broken  walls  and  structures  that  remain  are  cither 
built  in  the  Gothic  taste,  or  according  to  that  of 
the  later  inhabitants.  The  following  lines  very 
justly  describe  the  present  condition  of  Car- 
thage: 

•MMMM..Quft  devictse  Carthaginis  arces 
Procuboere,  jtoentque,  infinisto  in  littore,  turres 
EfciMe }  qinntnm  iUa  metniiy  quaatum  ilia  laborum. 
Urb«  dedit  insultant  Latio  et  LamcntibuB  arvis  ^ 

Nunc  passim,  vix  relliquias,  vix  nomixia  serranai 
Obruituiy  propriis  nen  agnoscenda  minis,  &c. 
VOL.  I.  Z  Solatia 
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Solatia  fati  ' 
Cartihago  Mariusque*  tulity.pariteiqiie  jacentes 
Ignovm  Dds.  Luean.  de  BtiL  Ck.  L  iL  91. 

Giace  TalU  Carthago,  c  a  pena  i  Scgni 
'  De  Talte  m  ruine  il  lido  m^ba,  &.c. 

BmIz.  Dittert.  xxv.  CknU 

Pliny  t  seems  tq  make  the  ancient  Caithagc 
much  bigger  than  when  it  was  a  Roman  ooli^iy; 
which,  according  to  Livy:}:,  wa^xxiii  M.  in  cir- 
cuit Strabo  circumscribes  the  peninsula,  upon 
which  it  was  built  with  ccclx  furlongs,  or  xlv 
miles  ;  but  assigns  no  particular  number  for  tk 
extent  of  the  city.  According  to  an  estimaU 
made  upon  tlic  spot,  I  judge  tlic  peninsula  to  be 
about  thirty  miles  round,  and  that  the  city  may 
have  taken  up  near  half  that  space ;  and  more,  I 
presume,  it  could  never  lay  claim  to.  For  Li\yii 
tells  us,  that  Carthage  was  nearly  twelve  miies 
from  Tunes;  which  is  the  same  distance  that  still 
subsists  betwixt  that  city,  and  a  frni]niient  of  the 
old  western  wdl  of  Cartilage,  whicli  I  have  men- 
tioned 

*  Mmui  CQiwm  in  Africam  dnvxity  iDO^^ 

^rio  ruinarum  Cartha^inietinum  toleravit :  cum  Maiiflf  aifi> 
ciens  Carthaginem,  iUa  intiiens  Mariiim,  alter  alteri  ponent  ok 
solatk).   VeU.  Palieie. 

f  Coloiua  Carthago  Magnas  in  mtigna  Cartha^ius.  FliBi 
Lv.  C.4. 

X  Carthago  in  orcuitu  viginil  txia  miUia  passus  patent,  li^* 
.  Epit*  Lli, 

jl  Scipio—  in  Carihaginem  intentus  occupat  relic  turn  fuga  cai- 
tddum  Ttineta  (abest  ab'  Cartliagtne  quindedm  millia  frnv 
passomn)  loeuf  qinm  opcribus,  torn  suapte  natinm  tulus,  et  qui  et 
ab  Carthagin^  conspici  ct  pnebere  ipse  prospectum  qimm  ad  ur* 
bem,  turn  ad  circumfiuum  mare  itrbi  posseU   Id.  1.  xxz.  9. 
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tioned  And  as  ihere  are  several  salt  pits,  which 
reach  from  tiie  neighbourhood  of  this  wail^  as  far 
nearly  upon  the  S.  £.  shore  as  the  Guletta,  Car- 
thage could  not  have  extended  any  farther  to  the 
W.  or  to  the  S.  unless  these  pits  (which  cannot 
wdl  be  supposed)  were  inclosed  widiin,  and  made 
part  of  the  city.  Nay,  if  Poly  bias*  is  to  be 
credited,  who  makes  the  distance  betMrixt  Tunes 
and  Carthage  xv  M.  the  boundary  tliis  way  will 
i>e  tlirown  further  to  the  sea ;  and  we  may  there- 
by be  induced  to  suspect,  that  the  wall  I  have 
mentioned  was  erected  by  the  Romans,  and  took 
in  a  greater  space  of  the  peninsula  than  might 
be  the  original  area  of  the  first  city.  The  lars^e 
morass^  or  £1  Mersa,  that  w^s  formerly  the  port, 
continues  to  be,  as  it  must  always  have  been,  the 
same  Hmit  to  the  N.  and  N.  W.  whilst,  to  the  E. 
and  N.  £.  the  whole  extent  of  the  capes  Carthage 
and  Commart,  to  the  distance  of  one,  sometimes 
two  furlongs  from  the  sea  shore,  have  not  the 
least  traces  of  ruins  upon  them ;  and  therefore 
niidit  never  have  been  included  in  the  city.  If 
we  may  then  lie  permitted  to  calculate  the  extent 
of  the  ancient  Carthage  from  these  circumstances, 
XV  M.  will  be  sutheient  to  circumscribe  it. 

The  remains  of  the  celebrated  f  aqueduct  above 
mentioned,  may  be  traced  all  along,  from  the 
greater  set  of  cisterns,  as  far  as  Zow-wan ;  and 

from 

*  o  ai  Turn  mmx^  fttt  T9f  VJt^joi^m  m  htmw  MMCi  f«^<vs. 

Polyb.  1.  xiv. 

f  Totfom  n  Km^x^ph  m>^rm,r»f  rt  OXETON  ASIO0EATON 
•*T«  )ifiAMr,  if  H  T«f  irtAiv  unyi  v  Frocop.  £•  Vaiid.  1.  iv. 

c.  I. 
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from  thence  to  Zung-gar,  which  U  at  the  dis- 
tance of  at  least  l  M.  from  them.  The  whole 
lias  been  a  w  ork  of  extraordinary  labour  and  ex- 
pence  ;  and  that  portion  of  it  in  particular,  whidi 
runs  along  the  peninsula,  was  all  of  it  elegantly 
built  with  hewn  stone.  We  see  at  Arri-ana,  a 
little  village,  two  leagues  to  the  northward  of 
Tunis,  a  long  range  of  its  arches,  all  of  them 
entire,  seventy  feet  high,  supported  by  columns 
sixteen  feet  square.  The  channel  that  conveyed 
the  water  lies  upon  these  arches,  being  high  and 
broad  enough  for  a  person  of  an  ordinary  size  to 
walk  in.  It  is  vaulted  above,  and  plastered  in 
the  inside  with  a  strong  cement ;  which,  by  the 
stream  running  through  it,  is  discoloured  to  the 
height  of  about  three  feet.  This  will  sufficient- 
ly shew  the  capacity  of  the  channel;  but  as  there 
are  several  breaches  in  the  aqueduct,  sometimes 
for  three  or  four  miles  together,  I  had  no  method 
to  determine  the  velocity  or  angle  of  ckscent,  so 
as  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  that  might 
be  daily  conveyed  through  it  to  Carthage. 

Both  at  Zow-wan  and  Zung-gar,  there  was  a 
temple  erected  over  the  fountains  which  supplied 
this  aqueduct  with  water.  That  at  Zung-gar  ap- 
pears, by  the  remaining  oraaraents,  to  have  beea 
of  the  Corinthian  order  *,  where  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful dome,  adorned  with  three  niches,  placed  im- 
mediately 

*  VenMi,  Horft,  Pioserpinse,  Ibotaim  nymphis,  CtfklUo  ^- 
Bcre  coPititute  ndes,  aptas  iFiiUaiitur  habere  propxielates,  quod 
hu  Din  propter  tmntatem  ^radltata,  et  florida  iblSs  ei  volirtB 
oniata,  open  &cto  aogeve  ndebantur  jtutma  deeonnu  1^- 
Li.  c2« 
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mediately  over  the  fountain.  .  These  might  pro- 
bably receive  so  many  statues  of  the  deities  pre- 
siding over  water*.    Upon  the  frize  of  the  por- 

ul,  we  have  this  broken  inscription  : 

 RORISII  TOTIVSftVE  DIVINAE  OOMVS 

£iV8  CIVITAS  2VCCHARA  F£CIT  £T  B£DICAVIX. 

Leaving  Carthage,  and  passing  over  the  Salinas, 
or  ioU  pitSj  that  vfere  oocaaiottally  mentkmed 
above,  we  come  to  Guletta ;  as  the  Italian  geo- 
graphers have  translated  Ha  ck  el  Wed,  i.  e.  I'ke 
tknmt  of  the  rioer.  This  is  tlie  channel  of  com* 
niunication,  as  we  may  call  it,  betwixt  the  lake 
of  Tunis  and  the  sea^  where  tiiere  is,  on  each  side, 
a  tolerably  strong  and  well  built  castle,  intended 
as  well  for  the  security  of  tliis  narrow  passage,  as 
of  the  harbour  and  anchoring  ground  that  lies 
before  it.  This  lake  was  formerly,  as  Procopius 
informs  us,  a  deep  and  extensive  portf,  capaci- 
ous enough  to  take  in  the  largest  navy  ;  but  at 
present,  by  receiving  all  the  common  sewers  from 
Tunis,  the  deepest  part  of  it  does  not  exceed  ux 
or  seven  feet,  while  the  rest,  for  the  space  of  a 
mile  or  more  within  tlic  banks,  is  generally  dry 
and  nauseous.   However,  the  prospect  of  this 

large 

•  Such  as  were  Hercules,  Minerva,  and  Diana.  HerculI 
ftontium  pTJSsidi)  sacrum.    Fabrett.  Inscript.  cap.  iv.  No.  no. 

u  T^«$^nftn  Xtyvrtt^  uHv^»rr»i  H^axXntt.  Paus.  in  Corinth. 
MiNCiiVA£  SACRUM.  Fabrctt.  Inscript.  No.  495.  DiaNAX 
(f'P.)  SACRUM.    Id.  No.  496. 

««-«rrtf  fvAM  U»90f  srif  vAtTM.    Procop.  15dl.  Vand. 

Li.  c.15. 
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large  piece  of  water  receives  no  small  beau^ 
from  the  many  flocks  of  the  Flamaiit»  or  Phceni- 

copterus,  that  sometiuies  frequent  it;  and  from 
the  castle  Shickley,  which  is  built  within  it»  and 
lit'ijuently  visited  by  the  Tuniseens,  and  Chri- 
stian merchants^  as  a  place  of  pleasure  and  recre- 
ation. Neither  is  this  lake  less  famous  for  the 
number  and  largeness  of  its  mullets,  which  arc 
accounted  the  sweetest  upon  the  coast  of  Bailia* 
ry ;  the  roes  whereof,  after  they  are  pressed  and 
dried,  are  accounted  a  great  delicacy,  and  kno\ni 
by  the  name  of  Bo-targo 

Tunis,  the  Tunes  of  the  ancients,  and  the  ca- 
{lital  of  this  kingdom,  is  situated  upon  a  risiiig 
ground,  along  the  western  banks  of  this  lake,  in 
a  full  prospect  (as  the  ancients  have  described 
itt)  of  Carthage  j:,  and  the  ishmd  ^gimuras.  Dio> 
dorus  Siculus  calls  it  AErieoN  ttnhta,  i.  c.  //V/iVc 
rtmtf,  perhaps  from  the  chalky  clifis  that  lie 
round  about  it,  when  we  view  it  from  the  sea. 
The  many  lakes  and  marshes  that  surround  it, 
might  probably  render  the  situation  less  healthy, 
were  not  these  inconveniences  in  a  great  measure 
corrected  by  tlie  great  quantity  of  mastic,  m}T- 
tie,  rosemary,  and  other  gummy  and  aromatic 
plants,  wliich  frequently  communicate  a  sensible 

fragiancy 

*  Botarge  fiunt  ex  ovis  cephali  (Latini  mugilcm  dicunt)cxpO' 
litis  sc.  in  duabus  vesicis,  cruore  ejusdem  piscis  et  sale  adhilMto* 
Recentioribus  comipto  verbo  Boiarcha  vocantur,  quasi  dicas, 
^tX^y  1.^.  ova  8  alita.    G.  Panciroll.  de  nov.  repcrt.  tit.  ult. 

f  In  hoc  lacu  Tunes  est  insula  ad  oblectionem  et  discuticndu:: 
animi  raoETorem  :  verum  quoad  latus  ejus,  quod  ad  Tunes  spcctii» 
CO  sordes  et  immunditise  coacervaDlur.    AWlf-  ut  supra« 

X  VuL  noU  ||.  p*  166. 
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iagrancy  to  the  air,  whilst  they  are  heating  tlieir 
nrens  and  bagnios  with  them.  The  want  of 
Jitter  is  another  complaint  of  the  Tuniseens, 
vho^  from  the  braGkishness  of  their  well  water, 
md  the  scarcity  of  cisterns,  arc  obliged  to  fetch 
he  greatest  part  of  what  they  drink  from  Bardo, 
Beer  d  Kelp,  and  other-places  at  a  mile's  distance. 
If  we  except  this  inconvenience,  no  place  enjoys 
i  greater  plepty  of  the  necessaries*  of  life. 

The  Tuniseens  are  the  most  civilized  nation  of 
Baibaiy.    They  have  very  little  of  that  insolent 
md  hanghty  bdiaviour  which  is  too  common  at 
Algiers.    All  affairs  likewise  witli  the  regency 
ire  transacted  in  such  a  friendly  complaisant 
iianner,  that  it  was  no  small  pleasure  to  attend 
Mr  Consul  Lawrence  at  his  audiences.   This  na- 
tioiL  which  for  many  years  has  been  more  intent 
jpon  trade,  and  tlie  improvement  of  its  manufac- 
ciiies,  than  upon  plunder  and  cruising,  has  always 
bad  the  chamcter  and  reputation  of  livtni^,  not 
like  their  neighbours,  in  open  war  or  perpetual 
lisputes  with  the  Christian  princc;5»  but  of  culti- 
vating their  friendship,  and  coming  readily  into 
Lheir  alliances;  but  the  late  revolution,  and 
rhange  of  government  that  has  been  hinted  at 
^bre,  may  have  introduced  a  ne>v  system  of  po- 
icy  among  them. 

If  we  take  in  the  Bled  ci  Hadrah,  and  the  Bab 
4  Swaiky,  as  tliey  call  the  suburbs,  Tunis  may  be 
three  miles  or  more  in  circuit.  However,  it  is 
lot,  for  the  bigness  of  it,  so  populous  as  Algiers, 
hough  they  boast  of  more  than  300,000  inhabi- 
tants. 


•  I 

I 
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tauts.  Neitlier  are  ttie  bauaes,  general,  wludi 
are  computed  to  be  18,000^  ao  lofty  mA  magni- 
ficent. Neither  have  the  Tuniseem  the  hke  nuin- 
ber  and  variety  of  couiitry-ieata ;  a  few  viUai  it! 

the  Manoubah,  on  one  side,  and  at  El  Mersa,  or 
the  other,  being  their  chief  places  of  diveniQi| 
and  retirement  The  vhne  is  likewise  less  csM-' 
vated  here  tlian  at  Algiers ;  and  lately  the  ma- 
king of  wine  has  been  absolutely  prohifaili^ 
which  has  increased  the  revenue  that  arises  from 
the  duty  upon  foreign  wines,  to  the  sum  of  MifiOd 
dollars,  it  being  computed  that  the  meichntfi 
import  every  year  upwards  of  4000  hogsheads;  i 
quantity  very  surprising  indeed,  were  wc  notit 
the  same  time  to  consider  the  great  number  of 
Turks  and  Moors  who  drink  here  to  excess,  be- 
yond the  practice  perhaps  of  any  other  natioa. 

Upon  a  large  pillar,  brought  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Carthage,  and  placed  in  one  of  tkeir 
bagnios,  is  preserved  the  following  inscription. 

« 

IMP.  CAESAR 
DIVI  N£RVA£  NEFOS 
DIVI  TRAIANA  PARTHICI  P. 
TRAIANVS  HADRIANV8 
AVG.  PONT.  MAX.  TRIB. 
POT.  VII.  COS.  III. 
VIAM  A  CARTHAGINE 
THEVESTEN  STRAVIT 

PER  LEG.  III.  AVG. 
P.  METILIO  SECVNDO. 
LEG.  AVG.  PR.  PR. 

Two  leagues  to  the  E.S.E.  of  Tunis,  and  al 
the  Uke  distance  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  Gttklla»  H 

1 
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the  •  town  of  Rhades,  situated  upon  a  rising 
ground  betwixt  the  lake  of  Turns  and  the  sea. 
This  is  the  ancient  Ades,  so  much  in(|uired  after 
by  Cellarius  and  others,  where  M.  Uegulus  de- 
feated the  CartliaginiaiM.  Hard  by  it,  on  the 
right  liand,  are  those  hills,  where  Hanno  (as  Po- 
lybius  observes)  very  unskilfully  placed  his  ele- 
phants to  oppose  him.  As  the  road  from  Clypea 
to  Tunes  lies  tlm)ugh  a  narrow  detile,  at  a  little 
distance  from  Ades,  the  Carthaginian  general 
(pardoning  that  one  mistake)  could  not  have 
pitched  upon  a  more  convenient  place  for  the  se- 
curity of  this  pass ;  neither  could  the  Romans 
have  carried  it  without  their  usual  bravery. 

Not  far  from  Rhades,  is  the  river  Miliana,  the 
Catada  of  Ptolemy  ;  and  about  a  league  tartlier  is 
tiammam  Leef,  a  noted  hot-bath,  very  much  resort- 
ed to  by  the  citizens  of  Tunis.  Behind  these  baths, 
on  the  right  hand,  is  Jibbel  Resass,  i.t.The  moun- 
tain  of  Uady  whose  mines  are  plentifully  stored 
with  that  metal ;  and  two  leagues  on  tlie  left,  near 
the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  is  the  small  tOMm  of  So- 
lyman,  situated  upon  the  skirts  of  a  fine  plain, 
with  a  river,  at  two  miles  distance  on  each  side 
of  it.  This  place  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Anda- 
lusian  moors,  who  being  more  civilized  than  their 
brethren,  are  very  courteous  to  Christians,  and 
still  retain  the  Spanish  language. 

Two  leagues  to  the  N.  E.  of  Solyman  is  Mo- 
raisah,  the  Maxula  of  Ptolemy  and  other  authors. 
Here  are  :>evcral  broken  cisterns,  besides  a  small 
|barbour,  as  Moraisah  (corruptly  probably  for 

VOL.  I.  A  a  Mcrsa) 
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Mersa)  may  denote.  The  sea  shore,  which  from  \ 
the  Guletta,  aU  along  by  Rhades,  IlaiDiBam  Leef, 
aud  Solyman,  is  low  and  sandy,  begins  Iiere  to 
Ve  nigged  aad  mountainouci ;  ia  which  situation, 
two  leagues  farther,  we  £dl  in  the  creek  •f  Gv- 
bos,  or  Hammam  Gurbos,  the  ancient  Carpis, 
where  there  ia  a  hot  bath,  and  aome  ruins^  These 
are  the  Calidae  Aqu^*  of  Livy,  which  he  verj' 
justly  places  oves  against  Carthage;  and  at  the 
same  time  accpiaints  ua^  that  aewral  ressds,  be- 
longing to  the  fleet  of  Octavius,  were  there  ship- 
wreck^ Thvee  leagues  to  ^  N.  of  Gurbos^ 
we  pass  by  a  very  high  and  rugged  head-land, 
the  Pjronumtorium  Uerciilts  of  the  ancients; 
within  it  there  is  a  small  l^ay^  where  the  Wedel 
Abeyde  discharges  itself. 
Tlie  sanctuary  of  Seedy  Doud^  surnnnided 

with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Nisua,  or  Misua,is 
five  leagues  to  the  £.N.£.  of  the  Promontoiy  oi; 
Hercules.  It  is  so  called  in  honour  of  David,  or 
Douik,  as  they  pronounce  it,  a  moorish  saiat, 
whose  sepulchte^  as  they  shpw  it,  is  five  yards 
long.  But  this,  in  reality,  is  nothing  more  thaii 
a  fragment  of  some  Uoman  pra&torium,  as  we  may 
conjectttie  from  three  tessalated  or  Mosaic  pave- 
ments, the  usual  attendants  of  such  places^  which 
lie  contiguous  to  it  The  pavements  are  all 
wrought  with  the  greatest  s^  uuuctry  and  exact- 

*  Ipse  ^Ctu  OcUvius)  com  rattatit,  per  adversos  floctns  m- 
genti  femigam  kbore  enixut^  ApoUinis  promontoziiiiii  tenmt; 
onerans  pars  maxima  ad  Aegimunmi,-»aliae  adyersus  wibctt 
«u&  a4  Calidas  Aquas  delaUe  sunU   Liv.  Lxi(z. S^ 
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iiete;  for  besides  the  geoerd oontnist  and  design^ 

which  is  executed  with  all  the  artful  wreatliings 
and  variety  cf  colours  imagioabie,  the  many 
gurei  of  hones,  bifds,  fishes  and  trees,  are  therein 
so  judiciously  mtermixed  and  curiously  inlaid^ 
that  they  even  appear  more  gay  and  lively  than 
so  many  tolerable  good  paintings.  The  horse, 
the  insignia  of  the  Carthaginians,  is  displayed  in 
die  same  hold,  £w  and  open  posture,  as  it  is  ex- 
hibited upon  the  African  and  Sicilian  medals. 
The  birds  are  the  hawk  and  the  partridge ;  the 
fislies  are  the  gilt-head*  (called  here  JerafFa)  and 
the  muUet ;  and  the  trees  are  the  palm  and  the 
ofive.  The  contriver  perhaps  intended  by  this 
choice  to  point  out  the  strength,  the  diversions, 
the  fishery,  and  the  plenty  of  dates  and  oil,  for 
which  this  country  continues  to  be,  iis  it  was  al- 
ways remarkable.  Misua  appears,  by  the  ruins^ 
to  have  been  of  the  same  extent  wi^  Hippoza- 
tytus;  where  likewise  there  was  a  capacious  har- 
bour very  convenient  for  Bnch  vessels  to  touch  at, 
which  could  not,  on  account  of  contrary  winds 
or  distress  of  weather,  reach  the  ports  of  Car* 
thage  or  Utica. 

Two  leagues  to  the  E.  N.  E.  of  Seedy  Doude, 
and  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  Promontory 
of  Mercury,  is  Low-hareah,  the  Aqoilaria  of  the 

ancients, 

*  This  is  the  aurata  of  the  aticicnts,  which  Leo  mistakes  for 
the  laccia  or  leechy  of  the  Italians,  a  fish  of  the  tunnv  or  mack- 
rcl  kind.  *  Post  nnenscm  OcLobrcni  genus  quoddam  piscis  capl- 
'  tur,  quod  a^ud  Afros  Giarapha  appcllaturj  eundem  piscem  esse 
*  crediderim,  qui  Romants  Laccia  appeUat\pr.'   J«  Leo,  p.  214* 
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^.ucientSy  where  Curio*  landed  'those  troops  that 
were  afterwards  defeated  f  by  Sabura.  The  siti^ 
ation  of  this  ancient  city  has  been  hitherto  as 
much  enquired  after  and  wanted  as  that  of  Utica 
and  Ades ;  where,  in  like  manner,  there  are  seve- 
ral fragments  of  antiquities,  but  none  of  them 
worthy  of  our  notice.  However,  from  the  sea 
shore  to  this  village,  which  is  at  half  a  mile  s  dis- 
tance, tlie  inteijacent  mountain,  from  the  level  oi' 
.the  sea  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
above  it,  is  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 
strata,  very  artfully  hewn  and  carried  away, 
where  small  shafts  or  openings  are  carried  up 
quite  tlirough  the  surface  above  for  the  admis- 
jsion  of  fresh  air ;  whilst  large  pillars,  (the  fuim^ 
MM,  as  Pollux  names  them)  with  their  respec- 
tive arches,  as  the  practice  was  j:,  are  left  stand* 
ing,  at  their  proper  distances  below,  to  support 
the  roof.  These  are  the  quarries  taken  notice  ot 
by  Strabojl ;  from  whence  the  buildings,  not  ooly 
'  of  Carthage  and  Utica,  but  of  other  adjacent  ci- 
ties, received  their  materials.  Moreover,,  as  this 
mountain  is  shaded  all  over  with  trees  ;  as  the 
arches  here  described  open  to  the  sea,  having 
a  large  cliff  on  each  side,  with  the  island  £gi- 
murus  placed  over  against  them ;  as  there  are 
likewise  some  fountains  perpetually  draining  from 

die 

•  Cm.  de  BdL  Chr.  Lii.21. 

f  Milites  ad  unnm  Miies  interfidimtiir.   iV.  38. 

X  Fomices  crebro  relinquebantur  a  meuUaxiis  mouubus  susb* 
nendis.    Plin.  xxxiii.  4. 

II  L.xvii.  p.  1190. 
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the  rocks,  and  seats  very  convenient  for  the 
weary  labourer  to  rest  upon ;  from  such  a  con- 
currence of  circumstances^  so  exactly  correspond- 
ing to  the  cave  which  Virgil  places  somewhere  in 
this  gulf,  we  have  little  10091  to  doubt  of  the 
following  description  being  literally  true,  not- 
withstanding  some  commentators'^  may  have  ei- 
ther thought  it  fictitious,  or  applicable  to  another 
place. 

Est  in  secessu  longo  locus  \  Insula  portum 
EfRcit  objecta  lateram :  qulbils  omnis  ab  alto 
Fiangitarf  iaqpie  duQt  tcmdil  aew  nude  rednctoi. 
Hbc  atqoe  hbe  mliB  fspct,  gemjni^  miniatur 
In  c^ebm  tcopuli :  quoram  sub  vettioe  late 
i^Equora  tuta  silent :  turn  sylvis  scena  coruscis 
Desuper,  konentique  atrum  nemui  imminet  umbra* 
Froote  «ib  admsa  icopuHs  pendentibus  antnim : 
Intnt  aqiue  dukes  %  moqiie  tedilia  tazop 
Njmpbamai  doim»|  Cca  .  Vkg^JEiuul^Z. 

Cape  Bon^  the  Ras-addar  of  the  Moors,  and 
the  Promontory  of  Mercury,  or  Hermes  of  the 
aiicientb,  is  situated  about  a  league  to  the  north- 
ward of  Lowha-reaii.  I  was  informed  by  tlie 
neighbours,  that,  in  very  ^r  weather,  they  could 
from  hence  discover  tjiie  mountains  of  i^icily, 
which  are  more  than  twenty  leagues  distant 

The 

^  'Ejt^wthnm^  U€»  fictus  secundum  poetlcara  Ucentiam  locus. 
Ne  autem  vidcretnr  penitus  a  veritate  ditoedevet  Hispaniendt 
Cuthagimnis  pottum  deacripsit.  Csetenun  hunc  locum  in  A£rica 
amqoam  esse  conttaL  Serv,  in  loc.  Fictnt  hie  ktcui  est,  et  sub* 
atus  ab  Homero  (Odyss.  xiii.  95.)  aliqua  ex  parte  ad  formam 
ihaccnsis  portus.  Pomp.  Sab.  ibul,  Mr  Addison  (p.  71.  of  his 
frave/j^  supposeth  thai  Vii^ai^  have  taken  the  phm&em 
he  ba  J  of  Naples. 


fk 
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The  two  islands  Zembrae,  or  Zowa-4noores9  as  the 
Tkmiseatis  call  tbem^  lie  under  this  Promantorv ;  \ 
tl)€  smaller  not  far  from  the  shore,  the  larger  at 
ibur  miles  distance.  The  fruitfiil  tract  of  land, ' 
that  reaches  from  this  cape  to  Nabal  and  Hams- 
mel,  is,  from  the  fashion  of  it,  called  Dackhul, 
i.  e.  f%e  Strip  or  Corner.  Five  leagues  from  this 
cape,  to  the  S«  by  E.  thereof,  is  Clybea,  the  Clu- 
pea  or  Clypea  of  the  Latins,  and  the  asbis  of 
the  Grecians.  It  is  built  upon  a  small  promoo* 
toiy,  the  Taphitis  of  Strabo*,  wiiich,  being  iii 
the  figure  of  a  shieklf  or  bemi^heiey  gave  occa- 
sion  to  the  name.  There  is  nothing  standing  of 
this  ancient  city;  for  the  castle  IS  a  modern 
structure,  and  what  they  now  call  Clybea,  is  a 
miserable  knot  of  hovelS|  at  a  mik's  distance  from 
the  old. 

A  little  way  from  hence  to  the  southward,  wc 
cross  a  large  river,  where  Masinissa  was  suppo- 
sed to  have  been  drowned  in  his  flight  from  Boc- 
cliar ;  who,  as  Livy  tells  us,  was  afraid  to  ford  it, 
discouraged  no  doubt  by  the  depth  and  rapidity 
of  the  stream.  In  the  month  of  Januar\',  whea 
no  rain  had  fallen  into  it  for  several  days,  : 
found  the  channel  very  deep  and  of  an  uneven' 
bottom,  full  of  large  stones,  which  we  liad  much 
difficulty  to  pass  over  with  safety.  On  the  other 
side  lie  those  open  lields,  where  Bocchar  is  said 


*  £xc.  p.7.  F. 

f  In  OjfA  apedem  cumtis  tordbot  Aipis.   SiL  htSL  Lii. 
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to  have  killed  forty-six  of  ih^  fifty  persons  who 
aUended  Matiaiasa*, 

Gurba,  the  ancient  Curobisy  or  Curubis,  is  se- 
veu  leagues  frasn  Clybeflu  It  waa  ibriiierly  a 
consklemble  place,  though  at  present  the  rain  of 
a  large  aqueUuct,  with  the  cisterns  that  recei\  ed 
the  water,  aie  the  only  aatiquiticf.  A  little 
brook  runs  by  it  to  the  W.  where  we  have  the 
reuiains  of  a  stone  bridge  that  was  built  over  it; 
and  at  a  neighbouring  house  there  it  anidtarthat 
night  have  belonged  to  it^  with  (he  Allowing  in- 

C  HBLTIO  C.  FARN.  HOHORA 
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Leaving  Crurba  we  oome  to  Nabal,  a  very  thri- 
ving and  iudustrioas  town,  much  celebrated  for 
its  potteries.   It  is«  bnill  in  a  low  situation,  at  a 

mile s  distance  from  the  sea  shore;  and  about  a 
luilong  to  tlie  westward  is  the  ancient  Neapolis, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  large  city,  evtn  ex-* 
elusive  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  swallowed  up 

by 

*  Maiiiiim  cum  qiunqin^iU  hmd  aaipllus  eqmtibut  per  an* 
■nctm  monds  ignotos  leqiMiiitibiiii  se  eripnk.  Tcnuit  Umen  Ves- 
tigia Bocchar  ^  atdeptusque  eum  patentibiis  prope  Clupeam  urbcm 
campts,  ita  circumvenit,  ut,  praetcr  quatuor  cquites,  omncs  ad 
■  r'um  intcrfccerit— amnls  ingcns  fugicntes  acccpit  is  finis 
Wcbari  se^uciuii       nec  ingredi  flumen  auso^  nec^  &c.  Lir. 
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by  tiie  MB.  Here  are  a  great  number  of  inscrip- 
tions upon  stones  of  six  feet  in  length,  and  three 
in  bicadth ;  but  they  are  either  so  unfortunately 

defaced,  or  filled  up  with  rubbish  and  mortar, 
that  it  required  more  time  than  my  guides  would 
allow  me  to  copy  them.  On  the  banks  of  die 
little  brook  that  runs  through  the  old  city,  we 
have  a  block  of  white  marble,  mth  a  wolf  ia  ; 
basso  relievo  curiously  represented  upon  it 

Travelling  for  the  space  of  two  leagues  through  . 
a  nigged  roadi  delightfully  shaded  with  olive  ^ 
trees,  we  arrive  at  Hamam-et,  which  Leo  informs 
US  (p.  ^^l)  was  built  about  his  time,  though  the , 
flourishing  condition  of  it  is  of  no  longer  date 
than  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century.  The 
piUarSy  the  blocks  of  marblei  the  following  in- 
scriptions, and  some  few  other  tokens  of  anti- 
quity that  we  n^t  widi  at  Uamamet,  men 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  ruins  of  Casrir 
Aseite,  the  Civitas  Siagitana  of  *the  ancients. 
The  name  too,  (which,  from  some  small  atfinit^ 
in  sound,  might  induce  Buno,  the  Sansons,  sad 
Others  to  take  it  for  the  ancient  AdrumetumX  i» 
derived  from  the  Hamam,  or  wild  pigeons^  thit 
copiously  breed  in  the  adjacent  clifis. 

T. 

VICTORIAE 
ARMENIACAE  PARTHICAR 
MEDICAE  AVGVSTOHVM  A. 
SACRVM  CIVITAS  SIAGI 
XANA  DD.  PP. 

IL 

*  £t  pro  senatu  populoque  Siagitano  Celer  Imilcoms  Guilii»^ 
F.Suffes. 
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n. 

MP.  CAES.  DIVI  SEPTIMI  SEVERI 
PARTH.  ARABICI  ADIABENICI 
MAX.  BRIT.  MAX.  FIL.  DIVI 
M.  ANTONINI  PII  GERMANIC! 
SARICAT.  NEPOT.  DIVI  ANTONINI 
PRONEPOTI  DIVI  AELI  HADRIANI 
ABNEPOTI  Dm  TRAIANI  PAR.  ET 

Dm  NBRVAE  ADNEPOTI 
M.  AVRELIO  ANTO^O  PIO  FEL. 
PAR.  MAX.  BRtt.  MAX.  6ERM. 
MAX.  IBCP;  IIL  COS.  niL  P.  P.  .  - 
•  .  CmXAS  8IAGITAN0RVM  DIX  PP. 


fiochart.  Chan.  L  i.  c.  S4.  has  preserved  ana* 
thcr  inscription  relating  to  this  place. 

A  little  beyond  Cassir  Aseit^  we  come  into  a 
large  plain,  that  reaches  as  ftras  Herkla,  which 

• 

IS  as  remarkable  for  the  many  flocks  of  the  Da- 
nuMaeUe^  or  Olis^  that  frequent     a«  the  lake  of 
Tunis  is  for  those  of  the  Pliuenicopterus.  With- 
in this  plain,  two  leagues  from  Uamamet,  i&  the 
Me>nanih,  a  large  Mausoleum^  near  twenty  yards* 
in  diameter,  built  in  a  cylindrical  form,  with  a, 
vault  underneath  it;  Several  small  altars  (suppo-; 
wd  by  the  Moors  to  have  been  formerly  so  many 
Mej^ra,  i.  e.  lan^,  for  the  direction  of  the  mari« 
ner)  are  plated  upon  the  cornice,  and  inscribed- 
with  the  names  of, 

L.  AEMILIO  AFRICANO  AWNCVLO. 
C.  SVELLIO  PONrANO  PATRVELI. 
♦  ViXELUO  gVARTO  PATBL 


Near  the  Jifenaiah  are  the  ruins  of  a  small 
port  or  creek,  formerly  belonging  to  IVinKleese^ 
I   VOL.  I.  2  B  an 


J  83    .  .  Gcogi^aphicaly 

an  old  Roman  city,  situated  at  a  few  miles  dis-  | 

tance  upon  the  N.  W.  side  of  this  plain.  I  was 
informed,  that  a  centaiy  ago,  the  Faiadesians 
were  the  greatest  cruisers  and  the  most  experien- 
ced mariners  of  this  country ;  but  tliat  the  greater 
increase  of  trade;  and  the  more  convenienoes  for 
navigation  at  Hamam-et,  had,  of  late  years,  drawn 
thither  all  the  inhabitants.  This  may  be  the  V^ 
neria  of  Solinus ;  or  ratlier,  tVom  an  affinity  in 
name,  the  ancient  Aphrodisium,  placed  by  Ptole- 
my in  the  same  latitude,  but  more  to  the  W.  than 
Adrumetum.  ' 

Near  the  middle  of  the  plain,  our  prospect  is  t 
little  interrupted  by  an  hemispherical  hilloc,  call- 
ed Selioome,  the  seat  formerly  of  some  castle  or 
village ;  probably  one  of  diose  mentioned  by  Hi^  | 
tins  *,  which  Ca&sar  passed  by  in  sailing  towards 
Adnimetum.  Two  leagues  further,  near  the 
shore,  there  is  a  large  piece  of  marshy  grouml 
with  an  adjacent  lake,  which  is  perpetually  drain- 
ing tlifougli  it  into  the  sea.  A  bridge,  or  want- 
times  a  causeway  only,  were  formerly  built  over 
the  whole  length  of  thia  morass,  to  the  no  siaall 
oonveniency  and  safety  likewise  of  those  who 
were  to  pass  over  it,  in  their  way  to  Jierkla  and 
Susa.  This  morass,  with  the  rivulet  oozing  from 
it,  I  take  to  be  the  boundary  to  the  seaward  be- 
twixt the  Zeugitania  and  Bizaciuro. 

CHAP-  I 

*  Caesar  Clupeam  dasse  praetcnrcliitur  j  indc  NeapoUn,  cm-  \ 
plura  proeterea  castella  «t  oppida  non  longfi  a  flaati  xdin^ 
liirUfielLAi^.i2. 
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If  we  return  then  to  the  westward  of  the  sum- 
mer circuit,  a  little  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  great  lake 
(tf  fiberta,  is  Jibbel  lakell,  the  Mom  Cema  of 
the  ancients.  Matter,  the  Oppidum  Matcrense, 
lies  below  it,  a  small  village  situated  in  a  fruitful 
plain.  The  rivulet  that  runs  by  it,  empties  itself 
iuto  that  part  of  the  great  lake  which  was  the 
Siaera  Palus,  aa  the  other  part  of  it  nearer  Biierta 
was  the  Hipponites  of  the  old  geography. 

Not  £uc  from  the  &outiers  of  the  Algenoe^ 
about  seven  leiE^es  irom  Tabarea,  and  ten  to  the 
S.  W.  of  Matter,  is  the  city  Beja  or  Bay-jah,  as  it 
rs  pnuMrnnoed  at  present,  which  by  the  name  and 
situation  should  be  the  Vacca*  of  Sallust,  the  Op- 
pidum Vageose  of  Pliny,  the  sATA-f  of  Plutarch, 
md  the  Vaccensium  Ordo  Splendidissimus,  as 
llic  title  runs  iu  the  foliowing  imperfect  inscrip- 

tiott. 

* 

*  Eml  baud  l<mge  ab  eo  itinere  quo  Metellm  peryebat,  op« 
jidBm  Nnnudanuii,  nomine  Vacca,  forum  rerum  venabum  totiof  * 
^pu  maxime  celebratum^  ubi     incolere  ct  mercari  coosneTO* 
|m  Iftalid  generif  multi  mortalei.   SalL  BelL  Jufl*  (  50. 

f  ♦^(in  )f  «-«Air  ^^hn*,  &c.  Plut.  m  Mario,  p.  409; 
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tioQ.   Cellarius*  place9  it  very  justly  towanb 
the  N.E.  of  Cirta,  but  quotes  no  authority, 
liowever^  as  it  may  be  presumed,  |rom  Sallost  sf 
acoDunty  to  lie  on  the  right  hand,  (as  Keff  or 
Sicca  Veneria  did  to  the  left)  in  travelling  from 
Carthage  or  Utica,  to  Numidia,  such  a  situatictt 
will  be  highly  agreeable  to  this  description  of  it. 
Moreover,  after  Vacca  revolted,  Metellus:!^  is  said 
to  have  departed  from  his  winter  quarters  in  the 
evening,  and  to  have  arrived  before  it,  about  th$ 
third  hour.of  the  following  day ;  which  journey, 
considering  the  expedition  wherewith  it  was  per- 
formed, will  very  welLagree  with  the  distance  of 
fifty  miles,  that  lies  betwixt  Bayjah  and  Utio, 
where  Metellus  was  then  stationed.    I  am  noi 
acquainted  with  any  other  circumstance  in  an- 
cient history,  that  further  informs  us  concerning 
the  situation  of  Vacca;  for  Ptolemy  s  Vaga,  as  it 
lies  among  the  Cirtesii,  cannot  be  the  place:  and 
(he  reason  perhaps  why  it  is  not  taken  notice  of 
in  the  Itinerary,  or  in  Peutinger*s  tables,  may  be 
accounted  for  from  its  lying  quite  out  of  tbc 
great  road  that  was  carried  from  Carthage  dtkr 
0  Numidia  or  fiizacium. 
.  Bayjah  keeps  up  the  character  that  Sallust 

gives 


*  Vags  a  Gna  in  ortum  sestiviim  diftal.   CeU^Liv*  c.5* 
p.  114. 

f  SalL  BeU.  Jug.  60.  I 

^    t  MeteUin,*p(»tquiiii  de  idras  Vacc9  acdi  conpaifc^km 
MBiy  con  ^ni  nitnuibit,  ct  qnain  phinraos  palest  Ntmidas  equiij 
tcs  paiiter  cjiun  occMU  lofis  expeditot  edndt  y  et  posteia  di% 
citer  hom  tdtlittn,  pervenit  in  qtan^UB  planitiein— dooel  ' 
dmi  Vaccnft  mn  MMtiSiM  huIIm  mmiiiiii  mmms.  Idm  11> 
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gives  his  Vacca,  of  being  a  town  of  great  trad^ 
the  chief  mart  indeed  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
particularly  for  corn,  from  which  all  other  com- 
are  estimated;  and  in  the  plains  of  Bus* 
dera,  which  lie  below  it  along  the  banks  of  the 
Mejerdah,  there  is  kept  every  summer  a  public 
fiuTy  frequented  by  the  most  dbtant  Arabian  tribes, 
who  resort  hither  with  their  flocks,  their  manu- 
^tories^  and  families.   The  present  city  is  built 
upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  with  the  conveniency 
of  being  well  watered ;  and  upon  the  highest  part 
of  it  is  the  citadel,  which  is  of  no  great  strength. 
Upon  the  walls,  which  arc  raised  out  of  the  an- 
cient materials,  we  have  the  follovring  inscription 
that  has  been  referred  to  above. 

■ 

M.  IVLIO  M.  TIURB  

DECVRIONI  

PAC.  ANN.  XXIL  PRAEFECTVS 
VR.  DEC  U  VIR  .  -  -  go  .  .  .  .  . 

V.  cm  OBDO  splendIdissimvs 

OB  MERITA  SVA  STATVAM 
P.P.  FIERI  DECREVIT. 

In  the  same  parallel  nearly  with  Baijah^  upon 

the  banks  of  the  Mejerdah,  is  Tubiiibo,  a  small 
town  inhabited  at  present  by  Andalusian  Moors. 
This  should  be  the  Tuburbum  Minus  of  the  an- 
cients ;  as  the  Majus  (where,  according  to  Peu- 
tinger's  table,  there  was  a  remarkable  temple  or 
edilice)  lies  at  too  gieat  a  distance  towards  the 
S.  to  be  taken  for  it.  Mahamet,  a  late  bey  of 
this  kingdom^  planted  a  great  number  and  vari^ 
ty  of  fruit  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it, 
which  were  ranged  in  so  particular  a  method, 
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thtt  eich  species  was  confined  to  ons  gfOve,  and 
thereby  removed  from  the  infiuence  of  another. 
Thus  die  orange  trees  were  all  pliced  by  tlieiih 

selves,  without  the  admission  of  the  lime  or  ci-  \ 
txaa ;  and  where  the  peaf  or  apple  was  gathered, 
there  was  no  encouragement  to  look  for  the 
peach  or  apricot,  in  the  adjacent  valley,  where 
the  Mejerdah  ooBveys  hs  streSfii,  the  same  curi- 
ous and  generous  prince  erected,  out  of  the  ruins  ] 
of  a  neighbouring  amphitheatre,  a  large  masqf 
bridge  or  damm,  with  proper  sluices  tlnd  flood 
gates,  to  raise  the  river  to  a  convenient  height, 
for  watering  and  refreshing  these  plantations. 
But  this,  which  was  too  laudable  an  invention  to 
subsist  long  in  fiarbaty,  is  now  entirely  broken 
down  and  destroyed. 

Below  Tuburbo,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Me- 
jerdah,  is  the  little  village  Tuccaber,  the  same 
perhaps  that  is  taken  notice  of  by  St  Cyprian  (in 
ConciL)  and  St  Austin  (ad  Donat.)  under  the 
name  of  Tuccabori  or  Thuccabori.  Simlcr*  there- 
fore must  be  mistaken  in  taking  it  for  the  Tucca 
Terebinthina,  which  lay  lx  M.  only  from  Sufe- 
tula ;  whereas  Tuccaber  lies  nearly  at  twice  that 
distance. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Mejerdah,  ten  leagues 
to  the  S.  of  Tuccaber,  is  Tubersoke,  a  small  city 
walled  round,  and  situated  upon  the  declivity,  of 
an  eminence.  In  the  centre  of  it,  there  is  a  very 
clear  and  plentiful  fountain,  with  the  nyns  of  a 
small  temple  or  dome  that  was  ibrmeriy  built 

over 

*  Aimot  ia  Itincr.  CeUar.  L  hr*  c.  5«  116. 
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over  it.  It  lies  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  with 
Tubemoke,  though  at  mbove  l  M.  dUttnce,  and 
uo&ot  therefore  be  one  and  the  same  city,  as 
some  authors  quoted  hy  Cellarius  (1.  xiy.  c.  4.) 
have  imagined.  Upon  the  walls,  which  are  made 
with  the  old  materials,  we  have  the  two  follow- 
ing ioscripttons ;  by  the  first  of  which,  we  find 
this  city  was  called  Thibursicumbure,  the  same 
probably  with  the  Tubuniculniienais  ot  the  No^ 
titia.  Now,  as  this  was  a  see  of  the  Provincia 
Proconsularis,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  for  the  Thu- 
barsicca  of  Ptolemy,  which  the  sfltae  Notitia 
plages  in  Numidia,  a  quite  different  province. 
Xhe  seoond  hMtnicts  us,  that  the  title  of  Christi- 
nissimus,  which  a  few  centuries  ago  was  given 
by  the  hithop  of  Kome  to  the  French  kings,  was 
a  complhneot  paid,  many  ages  befbre,  to  Justin 
md  Sosia.  ^ 

L 

VRBI  aOHAE  ASnaif AS  AYG. 

Rzsr.  Mvmciri  sktsriani  axto 

KWUM  UBBRX  THXBVlLSXCKMSrnf 

II. 

SALVIS  D0MINI5  NOSTRIS  CHRISTIANISSIMIS  ET 
IXVICTISSIMIS  IMPERATORIBVS  IVSTIJ^O  ET  SOFI^VZ 
AVGYSTIS  MANX  MVKITIOKEM  THOMAS*  ZXCELLENTISSIMVS 
;  PRAXFECTYS  iEUClTER  AEDIFICAVIT. 

Lorbus,  called  sometimes  Lerba,  the  ancient 
Laribus  Colonia,  lies  in  the  same  parallel  with 
'ubeisoke,  at  three  leagues  distance  to  the  W. 

t  has  a  fiile  situation  upon  an  eftiinence,  from 

!  whence 

I  **  » 

"'EtTfaonasIifarasaipM^  des^  Odripp.Afr. 
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whence  Leo  and  Mannol  very  injudiciously  de- 
duce the  river  of  Tabarca. 

Below  Lorbus  and  Tubmoke,  at  near  equat 
distances  from  them  both,  is  Musti*,  called  at  pre- 
sent Seedy  Abdel  Abbus,  where  we  have  die  le- 
mains  of  a  beautiful  triumphal  arch  ;  and  upon  i 
stone,  that  might  formerly  belong  to  it,  there  is 
the  following  inscription : 

INVICTISSIMO  F£LICISSIMOQy£  IMPERATOU 

AVGVSTO  CAESAiU  ORBIS  PACATOm 
 MVSTICENSIVM  DD. 

Vibius  Sequester*  has  been  misinformed,  in 
placing  Musti  near  the  river  Bagrada,  which  ii» 
in  the  nearest  part  of  it,  four  leagues  from  it  to 
the  N.£.  The  author  of  the  Itinmry  makes 
this  noted  city  to  lie  xxxiv  Roman  miles  (Pfco* 
tinger  s  tables  only  xxxii)  from  Sicca  Veaeria, 
xcii  from  Sufetula,  Lxxxv^from  Carthage,  aad 
cxcix  (by  Tipasa)  to  Cirta ;  all  which  distances, 
considering  the  roads  are  frequently  indirect,  aad 
several  interjacent  places  are  to  be  frequendy 
touched  at,  will  very  well  correspond  with  the 
situation  of  Seedy  Abdel<4d>bus. 

Keft^  the  Sicca  or  Sicca  Veneriaf  of  the  au- 

cicntsi 

*  Bagtadft  Afiic«.jnsU  oppldmn  Mutd)  &c. 

f  Summt  viri,  Jo*  Sddenus,  De  Diis  Syris  Syntagma  iL  cl. 
et  Ger.  Jo.  VossSus,  TIieoL  GentiL  LIL  cap.  22.  noncn  Socc 
Vcnem  erudite  dedncubt  <x  Atiynunim  numine  <vid  w^Bi^tttt 
Suocot  Bcnoty  cigus  S  Reg.xviL  fit  iBOitio,  quaa  titiciiurA 
fiUanim  nve  mubenim  ^cantur,  tea  ciiUus  V^ieris  AjBBjmt 
q«dn  Herodotus,  LL  c.99.etStzal>o,Lzn.de9aibiiflt.  Cm 
GeogT.  Amsaq*  Liv.  c.  5.  p.  117.  Siocse  enim  Faniim  est  Vcbc^ 
lis,  in  qsMiie  auttioiue  oon&ielMnt ;  atque  inde  pmrsgientBS  l^i 
qiMMtiiBi,  dMes  corporis  injurit  contrahebant,  bonesta  xmkam 
tam  inboncfto  vinculo  conjngia jiiBCtniiB*  V.Mn.  {13. 
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cients,  lies  about  xv  M.  from  Lorbuss,  and 
ixxii  M.  from  Tunis.  It  is  a  frontier  town, 
and  the  third  for  riches  and  strength  in  the  whole 
kingdom. 

In  the  late  civil  wars,  the  greatest  part  of  the 

citadel  was  blown  up,  which  has  since  been  re- 
built with  greater  strength  and  beauty.  In  le> 
veiling  an  adjacent  mount,  to  find  materials  for 
this  building,  they  found  a^  entire  statue  of  V^e- 
nus;  which  was  no  sooner  found  than  it  was 
broken  to  pieces  by  these  Iconoclastics.  This 
statue  may  not  a  little  authorize  and  illustrate 
the  appellation  of  Veneria  that  wsis  attributed  to 
Sicca.  There  was  an  equestiian  statue  dug  up  ^-t 
the  same  time,  dedicated  to  uaecvs  antonivs 
iVFvs,  which  suffered  the  same  fate.  The  situa 
tioQ  of  Kefi,  as  the  najne  itself  imports^  is  upon 
die  declivity  of  a  hill,  with  a  plentiful  source  of 
water  near  the  centre  of  it.  Besides  what  lias 
been  already  mentioned,  the  two  following  iur 
«criptions  are  the  only  $urviving  anti(juities  of 
this  noted  place. 

I. 

VICTORI 
CENTVRIONI 
LEGIONARIO 
EX  EOyiTE 

ROMANO 
OB  MVNIFI 
I  CENTIAM  ORDO 

SICCENSIVM 
 CIVI 

ET  CONDECVRIONI 
DD.  PP.  * 

I 

^a   -  .  . 
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II. 

HERCVLI  SACRVM 
M.  TITACIVS  PROCVLVS  ♦  PROCV 
RATOR  AVGVSTI  SVA 
PECVNiA  F£C1T. 

Tuber-nokc,  the  Oppidum  Tubumiccnsc  of 
Pliny,  is  situated  in  the  Dakhul,  at  about  seven 
leagues  to  the  S.  of  Tunis,  and  near  the  half 
Way  betwixt  Solyman  and  Cassir  Aseite.  It  i> 
built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  between  two 
tidges  of  a  very  verdant  mountain  (a  part  probs* 
bly  of  the  Mons  Balbus  of  Livy*)  which  diver- 
sifies itself,  in  tliis  neighbourhood,  in  tbe  like  va> 
riety  of  windings  and  narrow  defiles  as  are  men- 
tioned by  that  autlior.  A  large  pair  of  sUg':^ 
horns  are  well  delineated  in  basso  relievo,  upon 
the  gate  of  a  large  edifice,  which  is  indeed  the 
only  surviving  antiquity.  Tuber-noke  answen 
well  enough  in  name  to  the  Tubemicensis  of  the 
Notitia ;  yet  it  will  be  dilficult  to  account  for 
the  placing  of  it,  no  less  than  of  TubcTdne 
above  mentioned,  among  the  episcopal  sees  of 
Numidia;  the  nearest  of  which  lies  .at  so  consi- 
derable a  distance  to  the  westward,  that  we  mav 
well  suspect  there  is  some  great  mistake  in  the 
Notitia t,  with  regard  to  both  those  places. 

Zow-an  or  Zag-wan,  in  the  same  meridian  witii, 
and  at  twelve  leagues  distance  from  Tunis,  is  a  j 

sBiall ; 

*  Biuimiitciim  pwKtt  cqob^ 
incolfle  vocant)  perfagit.  Lit.  Lxiuu  j  SI.  Boedbar  mgicsua  | 
jugis  Maanissam  penecittns  in  Talk  ucti,  findbof  utntnque  «b»  | 
setais,  induitt.       }  SS.  \ 

f  VUU  TertttL  lib.  6.  td  Scapuln.  fiMOo.  AamL  in  aflk ! 

/ 
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small  flouiriduiig  towQ,  built  upon  the  N.  £.  ex- 
tremity of  a  conspicuous  mountain  of  the  same 
name,  the  Mons-Zigue^sis  piobably  of  Victor  *. 
It  is  in  great  repute  for  the  dying  of  scarlet  caps, 
and  the  bleaching  of  linen;  great  quantities  of 
both  being  daily  brought  thither  for  that  pur- 
pose from  Tunis,  Susa,  and  other  places.  The 
btFeaoi  which  is  employed  at  present  for  this  use, 
was  formerly,  together  with  the  river  of  Zungler, 
conveyed  to  Carthage ;  and  over  the  fountains  of 
it  there  was,  in  like  manner  as  at  Zungar,  which 
has  been  already  described,  a  temple  erected,  the 
ruins  of  which  continue  likewise  to  this  day. 
Upon  an  andent  gate  which  regards  the  S.  £. 
there  is  a  ram  s  head,  armed,  in  basso  relievo, 
with  AVxrjLio,  in  large  letters  below  it.  This 
may  perhaps  instruct  us,  that  Zowan,  or  what- 
ever was  its  former  name,  was  under  the  imme- 
diate influence  and  protection  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon f . 

If  we  could  be  assured,  that  the  least  traces  of 
Zeugls,  mentioned  above,  or  Zeugitana,  were  pre- 
served in  the  present  nanie  of  this  city  or  moun- 
tain, there  would  hfi  no  small  reason  to  imagine, 

that 

*  Cicteomus  Frakjta  Mjveoniam  dviteds,  in  qfeluncm  2i- 
Milts  montSs  repertiu  est,  putrescente  jain  scihiUii  cadayievii 
Vict  Utic.  de  FdnectiL  Vand.  L  ill. 

f  The  ima^e  of  Jupiter  Ammon  is  called  K^mx-^mjtm  .  by 
Boiodotus,  L  u.  C  42,   Fiom  wbsnce  the  poet, 

Tortis  cornibiis  AiiiaMNi..»M— XaoM*  Luu  p.  519. 

In  one  of  the  coins  of  Gallicnus,  there  is  a  ram  with  this  legend, 
iovi  coNSKKVATORi )  in  one  of  Saloninus,  ammoni  cons£Rva- 

roai. 
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that  the  name  of  this  ptovmce  was  denMuoetal 

from  it.  Solinus  seems  to  advance  something  in 
fkvimr  of  this  suppositicm  ^  by  acquainting  us, 
that  Africa  (particularly  so  called,  as  #e  aie  per- 
luLps  to  understand  him)  commenced,  a  pede* 
Zeugitano^  i.  e.  from  the  foot  (as  I  would  inter- 
pret it)  of  I  he  mountain  Zow-wan,  the  Mons  Zigu- 
eosis  probably  of  Victor;  or,  ia  other  wordsi 
that  Africa  was  that  space  of  ground  which  hy 
to  the  northward  of  the  parallel  of  this  moun- 
tain. In  is  certain,  that  we  have  from  this  emi- 
nence a  most  delightful  and  extensive  prospect; 
which  might  therefore  be  the  very  place  from 
whence  Agalitodesf  was  entertained  *  with  the 
view  both  of  the  coimtry  of  the  Adrumetines  and 
Carthaginians.  The  Zygante$  of  Herodotna^  who 
were  remarkable  for  tlieir  honey,  seem  to  luve 
had  this  situation. 

The  following  inscriptioi^  relate  to  places  of 
lesser  note  in  the  old  geography ;  at  each  of 
which  there  are  several  rudiments  of  old  dsteros, 
pillars,  capitals,  fragments  of  large  walls,  porti- 
coes, &c.  which  it  would  have  been  too  tedious 
to  enumerate  on  every  occasion. 

Upon 

*  n«la(c  f»n  yst^  XiywbM  v*»^%mt%  Kfy^mf  h  rm  w 

Strab.  1.  X.  p.  326. 
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Upon  a  ruiiicd  triumphal  Arch  fit  Bazilbab^  on  the 
Banks  of  ib^  Mig^tiki^  xxx  M.  to  the  W. 
Turn. 

SALVIS  ET  PROPITIIS  DDD.  NNN.  GRATIA 
NO  VALEimNIANOTIIEOOOSIO  IimctlSSIMIS  PRINCI 
FIBVS  D£  PACE  EX  MORE  CONblT.  DECRET 


At  TeshurCj  vi  M.  from  BazUbak 

I. 

D.  N.  IMP.  VALERIO  LVCINIA 
NO  LICINIO  AVG.  MAX. 
SARMATICO  MAX.  GERM  A 
NICO  MAX.  TRIBVNITIA  POTES 
TATE  X.  COS.  V.  IMP.  X.  PATRI  PATRIAE 
fROCONS.  COL.  BISICA  LVCANA  DEVOIA 
NVMINIBVS  MAlESTATIftVE  EIVS. 

IL 

l^ORTISSIMO  IMP. 
ST  PACATORI  ORBIS' 
M.  CLAVDIO 
TACITO. 
tlQ  FEUCI  AVG. 

At  Tugga,  betwixt  Tcsfure  and  Tubersokc^ 

C.  MEMMIO  FELICI 
FLAMINI  AVG.  PERP. 
VTR1VS0VE  PARTIS 
CIVITATIS  THIGNICEN 
SIS.  C.  MEMMIVS 
FORT  UN  AT  VS  FLAM. 

AVG.  PERP.  VTRI 
VSQVE  PARTIS  CIVI 
TATIS  THIGNICENCIS 
PROPTER  EXIMIAM 
HETATEM  ET  AFFECTI 
ONEM  FRAT£RNAM  ^AM 
.  .  -  LIBER  EXHIBEt. 

Ai  Al  Akah^  half  way  betwixt  Bizerta  and 

Port  Farina. 

.  REIPVBLICAE  SPLENDI 

DISSIMAE  COTVZAE  SACRAE 
VALERIVS  LANVARIVS  

At 
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At  Slougeah^  behvlvt  Testmire  and  Bazilbaby  on  the 

Banks     the  Mgerdah. 

IMP.  CAES.  DIVI  M  

ANTONINI  PII  GE  -  -  .  - 
NEP.  DIVI  HADUIANI 

PRONEP.  DIVI  .  . 

TRAIANI  PART.  AB 

 .  DIVI  NERVAE. 

 SEPTIMIQ  SEVERO 

PERTINACI  AVG.  ARAB. 
N.  Pt.  PONT.  MAX.'  TRBS. 

potest;  imp.  vn.  cos.  ii» 

  HIDIBELENS. 

At  DuggUy  near  Tubersokc, 

Ii 

IMP.  CAES,  pm  ANTONDO  -  -  -  • 
l^ARC.  AVRifLlO  SSVERO  ACEXANDRO 
PONTinCI  MAX.  TRIBVNITIA  POT. 
ET  CASTR.  £T  SENATVS  £T  PA 
.  .  VM  UBERVM  •  THVGGA. 

*  MVNICIPIVM  LIBERVM  THVGGA  apud  Spoqw  ^scdL 
f^u^ft  Twut»,  Trocop.  U  6.  c.  ^  iiklific. 

n. 

CLAVDIO  CAESAR!  AVG  

MAXIMO  TRIBVNITIA  POT.  -  - 
R.  CRASSVS  AEDIL.  ORNAM  -  - 
TI  VIR  AVGVR  II  VIR  QVINQVE 
C.  FAR.  PERPETVVS  SACERlVS  . 

PAGI  THVGGENSIS  NOM  

ET  PERPETVI  

III. 

IMP.  CAES.  DIVI 
NERVAE  NEPOTI 
TRAIANI  DACICl 
PAKTHICI  FIL. 
TRAIANO  HADRIANO  AVG, 
PONT.  MAX.  TRIBm  -  • 
POTEST.  COS.  IL  PP. 
CIVrrAS  THVGGA  DD.  PP^ 

*  mm* 
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IV. 

TIRINVS  FORTY 
NATVS  VIR.  ARMIS 
INGENIO  ET  ANIMO 
MAXIMO  QVI  CVM 
.   .   -   .   NIS  ET  GRAECIS 
.  .  .  •  TIMIS  H,  I.  T.  P. 

VIXITQVE  lAETOS  DV03 
ZOZIMOS'  lOVIS  p.  V.  XXXIV. 

Jit  Mashera,  near  Dugga. 

SATVRNO  AVG.  SACRVM 
CIVITAS  II  TVGGENSIS 
DEDICAVIT  DECRETO 
DECVRIONVM. 

At  BMSOtts,  betwixt  Tuberwke  and  Dugga. 

L 

JOAGNIS  ET  INVICnS  DODD.  NNNN.  DIOCLETIANO 
£T  MAXIMIANO  FERPETVIS  AVGG..  ET 

COiVSTAXTIO  ET  MAXIMIANO  NOBB.  CAESARIBV8 

RESPVBUCA  iMVNICIPII  AGBIENSIVM  IXtDlCA  ^ 

M.  iVL.  .  .  PaOCOS  -  .  MAIESTAl^VE  EOAVM  DlC  •  - 

-  II. 

PRO  8ALVTE  IMP.  M.  ANTONINI.  AVG.  PU 
LIBERORVMQVE  EIVS 
CINnvS  C.  P.  R.  N.  VICTORVM  AB  TVENDAM 
REMPVBLICAM  CONSENSV  DECVRIO 
NVM  OMNIVM  lAM  PRIDEM  PATRONVS 
FACTVS  ET  TVTOR  CVM  -  -  RERVM  VETVS 
TATE  CONSVM  A  SOLO  . 


MVNICIPI  CIVILIS  AGBIENSIVM  ET 
VNIVERSIS  CVRII&  DD.  PP. 

At  Boiishay  xvxii  M.  to  the  S.  W.  of  Tunu. 

CATIO  ALCI^IO  FELICIANO  PV.  

VICE  PRAEF.  PRET.  PRAEF.  ANNO  ........ 

NAE  vice  PRAEF.  VIGILVM  MAG  

SVMMAE  FRIVATAE  MAGIST  

VM  RATIONVM  CVRATORI  OPER  ^  •  ^  

TRL  PROC  HEREDITATVM  

5ACRAE  MONETAE  PER   

PROV.  NARBONENS.  PROC.  PRIV.  PER  SALARIAM  -  -  • 
TIBVRTINAM  VALERIAM  TVSCIAM  PROC.  PER  -  -  -  - 
f UMINIAM  VMBKiAM  PICENVM  ITEM  VICE  .  -  >  . 

PROC. 
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PROC.  ftVADRIG.  GALLIAHVM  PROC.  AUMBMT.w  • 

TRANSPADVM  HISTRIAM  TrTVRNIAM  

FISCI  PROVINCIAR.  XI  OB  EXIRUVM  AMOREM  IN 
PATRJLAM     £NDIDISS1MVS  OKDO  TVIIC£T.  YiCmm 

At  Mesherga,  i x  M.  to  the  £.  of  Boiaka* 


PII  IMP.  V.  COS.  I.  . 

PROCOS.  MVNICIPI 
VM.  GIVF  DEVOTVM 
NVMINI  MAIESTATI 

QV  £  EIVS  BD.  FP« 

II. 

LVCINIAE  SATVR 
-     NINAE  AVRELI 
DIOMISI  PATRO 
NX  C0NIV6I 
MVNICIP£S' 
MVNICIPI  AVRE 
U  ALEXAMBRIA 
NI  AVGVSTI 
MAGNI  GIYFITANI 

IIL 

AGENTI 

IV. 

APOLLINI  AVG.  SACR- 
DEVNDANIVS  PAPRIMIAuNVS  FVNDANI 
FEUCIS  AEDEUCI  ML.  FVNDANI  PRIMI  IFL.  P.  NEPOTB 
AEDIUS  OB  H6N0REM  A£DILrrATESQ\  E  MET.  ORDO 
SVVS  SVFFRAGIO  DECREVIT  HANC  STATVAM  IMTTA 
TVS  PATRIS  EXEMPLVM  H-S.  VuT  MILUBVS  N  SNA  I J 
BERAUTATE  NVMERATA  PRIVS  A  SE  REIPVBLICAt 
SVMMA  HONORARIA  POSVli  EANDEMQVE  DEDICA 
VTT  ET  OB  DEDXCATIONEM  SIMVL  CVM  AlANMO.  MO 
ANO  COLLfiGA  SVO  LVDOS  SCAENICOS  £T  GIMNAS 
VM  FOPVLd  AEFVLAS  BEGVRIONIBVS  DEDFT.  DDD. 

...  V. 

J>.  M.  S. 
PAX.U>NIVS  FELIX  PIVS 
VlXrr  AN.  XLL  B.  lUL 
.  AM0REBVCTV8 
PELAGI  MSRCIfi. 

INSISTEBAM 
SVCCIBIS  AETER 
KogvE  SqLENTIO 
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VI. 

PESCENNIA  gvOD  WLT  DEVS 
H.  M.  F.  BCWIS  NATALIBVS 
NATA  MATRONALITER 
NVPTA  VXOR  CASTA 
MATER  PIA  GENVIT  FILIOS 
III.  ET  FILIAS  II.  VIXIT 
ANNIS  XXX.  VICTORINA 

VlXlT  ANNIS  VII. 
SVNNIVS  VIXIT  ANNIS 
III.  MARCVS  VIXIT 
ANNIS  II.  MARCEL 
LVS  VIXIT  ANNO  L 

gETVNATA  VIXIT  ANNIS 
a  M.  VIIL  MABCELLYS 
PROCOS  -  -  CSV. 
SED  £T  nUIS  £T 
FILIABVS  N08TRIS  M£  VI 
VO  MEMORIAM  FECI 
OMNIfiVS  ESSE  PEREMNEM 


At^  Mansonse^  near  Youscph, 

11  S. 

.  - .  vsvRvs  poNicnmvs 


VERECVNDIA  INCOM 
PARABILIS  ....... 

•  .  .  ET  INGENIO  CLARV8 

OAfNI  SIBSPUCITATE 
IVCVNDVS. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  most  remarkable  Piaees  upon -ike  Sea  Cmt 

of'  tlw  ancient  lii^iacium  or  inciter  Circuit. 

The  many  parts  which  I  have  seen  of  the  an- 
cient Bizactum,  or  Winter  circuit,  fall  vastly  short 
in  fertility  of  the  character  which  has  been  at- 
tributcd  to  them  by  the  ancients,    for  such  as 
are  adjacent  to  the  sea  'coast,  are  generally  of  a 
dry  sandy  nailure,  with  no  great  depth  of  soil  in 
the  very  best  portion  of  them.  This  is  called  the 
Sahul,  and  is  planted  for  the  most  part  with  olive 
trees,  which  flourish  here  in  the  greatest  periec- 
tion.   Neither  is  the  Inlaiut  couiUry.in  a  much 
better  condition.    Foi',  if  we  except  the  plains 
which  are  watered  by  the  rivers  Defailah,  Ikrb, 
and  Hat-taab,  we  have  mountainous  and  woody 
tracts  only,  all  along  from  Zun-ghar  by  Use-kt, 
Truzza,  Spaitla,  Casareen,  and  so  forward,  (in 
turning  to  the  N.W.  by  the  sanctuary  of  Seedy 
BMgMftin)  as  far  as  Hydrah,  and  the  frontiers  of 
the  Algcrines.    The  country  round  about  Kair- 
wan  is  low  and  marshyi  with  lakes  and  shibkalis 
dispersed  all  over  it,  especially  in  the  winter  sea- 
son.  Near  Gilma,  Jemnie,  and  so  on  to  the  river 
Aceroude,  there  is  aa  interchaBge  indeed  of  bills 

and 
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and  values,  but  wluch  diffisr  very  little  in  the 
quality  e#  their  aoU  from '  diat  of  tb?  ses-coatt. 
Beyond  the  mountains  of  Casarecn,  till  we  anivi? 
at  feiTd^iiAh  and  the  skirts  of  the  ^aliaiu,  we 
travel  a  p:reat  many  miles  over  a  bafren  plain, 
with  a  ridge  of  ennnwces,  at  ftQ^ie  distance  on 
each  aide  of  its*  The.  eoimtry  eontisttti  im  tho 
same  lonesome  and  barren  condition  fwux  thence 
toCapsa,  and  so  forward  to  the  Jcieed,  enr  pioa* 
i>ect  on  each  hand  being  all  die  vfay  boutided 
with  high  mpuntains ;  the  S.  E.  ridge  whereof 
ttictchea  towwda  JiMiel  Hadtffa  and  the  isfa  o^' 
ffiarh;  the  other,  which  may  be  taken  for  the 
co&tiaiMtioo  of  Mount  Atlas,  mm  ib  a.&W^  dis- 
section, by  Sbekkehi  at  aa  eye  cm  eoiir 
duct m  .3ucli  is  the  general  plan  and  ,map  x)f 
this  imvince. 

Amoag  the  more  remarkable  places,  where  the 
wieat  geaigmpby  is  priocipatly  concerned,  we 
nay  begin  with  the  descriptim  if  Herkla.  Her- 
Ivla,  tlie  Heraclea  of  the  lower  empire,  the  Justi- 
maat  of  the  middle  and  the  Adrametem*  of  the 

earlier  ages.  It  was  l)uilt,  as  Clypea  was,  on  an 
'hemispherical  promontory,  two .  leagues  to  the 
S.fi.  of  tlie  Moras^  the  boundary',  as  I  suppose, 
betwixt  the.  Zeugitana  and  tliis  provia^et.  It  ap- 
pcan  to  have  been  little  more  than  «  mile  in  d> 
Wt;  and,  if  we  may  jiulgc  of  its  former  grau- 
ieur  by  the  remaining  mins,  we  should  ratl^er 
lAe  it  for  a  place  of  importance,  than  to  hare 
^ccu  of  any  great  beauty  or  e^Ltent    TUat  part 

of 
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of  the  promontory,  which  stretched  to  the  north- 
vnxdy  and  formed  the  port»  seems  to  have  bees 
walled  in  quite  down  to  the  sea  shore ;  but  the 
rest  of  it,  to  the  distance  of  a  furlong  fiom 
ljien<^,  does  not  discover  ibe  least  traces  of  rams. 
Cassar  then  might  have  all  imaginable  convenient 
cy  to  observe  the  strength  and  situation  of  this 
city  * ;  especially  as  the  inhabitants  declined  all 
hostilities  at  that  time. 

The  Cothon  was  to  the  W.  and  &  W.  of  tkis 
promontory ;  which,  as  Ccesar  in  his  pursuit  of 
Vanisf  ivnS'  not  aUe  to  double,  he  was  obliged 
to  lay  at  anchor  before  it ;  f.  e,  as  I  conjecture,  to 
the  eastward  of  it.  Now,  as  it  may  be  presumed 
tbat  CsBsar  directed  his  course  from  Leptis,  or 
Lempta,  no  other  than  a  southerly  or  westerly 
wind  could  have  brought  him  hither.  It »  cer- 
tain that  an  easterly  wind  would,  from  the  very 
situation  of  this  port  and  promontory,  have  easi- 
ly conducted  him  within  them  both.  Hiunam-et, 
therefore,  as  some  pretend,  could  not  have  been 
the  Adrumetum;  because,  as  that  place  lies  near- 
ly in  the  same  direction  with  Eempta  and  HeiUa, 
the  same  wind  which  brougkt-Caesar  to  the  pro- 

montmy 

*  Cssar  circum  oppidum  vectus,  natura  loci  penpecta,  zedit 
^  castra.   Hirt.  de  Bell.  Afric  j  2U 

f  Varus  celcritate  Csesaris  audaclaqiie  motos,  oum  unlvexi^ 

classe,  conversis  navibus,  Adrumetum  versus  fiigere  conteadiL 
Qucm  Caesar  in  roillibus  passuum  iv  consecutus — triremrrn  hoi- 
Uum  proximam— cepit :  rcliquae  naves  hostium  promontorium 
superanint,  atquc  Adrumetum  in  Cothoncm  se  univcrsa;  coatuk- 
funt.  Caesar  eodem  vento  promontorium  supcrarc  non  potcdt  *, 
atquc  in  salo  in  ancoris  ca  nocte  eonunoratus,  &c.  Uirt.  BcU. 
Airic.  j  56. 
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nioutory  of  Hamam-et,  would  have  conducted 
ium  widuii  the  port  that  was  formed  by  it  {4ei-> 
ther  could  Cawar,  from  the  ruggedness  of  the  tsw 
tuation  of  Hamam-et  on  one  side,  and  being 
washed  by  the  sea  on  the  other,  have  made  a 
tower  round  about  it,  as  he  did  round  about 
Adiumetudi  as  hath  been  already  observed.  Nei- 
ther haire  we  a  view  either  froni  £binam-et,  or 
the  bay  before  it  of  the  coast  of  Clybea,  a  cir- 
camstano^  which  agrees  with  the  jitoation  of 
Herkla  *. 

Besides,  Yaruat  is  said  to  have  le&  Adnune- 
tum«in  the  second  watch  of  the  night,  and  to 
liave  arrived  at  Leptis  early  in  the  morning.  No 
consideiable  distance  therefore  could  have  been 
betwixt  I^ptis  and  Adrunietum.  It  appears 
likewise  tliat  Caesar  marched  with  his  army  from 
Adrumetum  to  Leptis  in  two  days,  and  returned 
tlie  tliird  to  Ruspina;}:,  where  he  liad  lodged  the 
first  night  Now,  if  Hamam<iet  was  the  Adm« 
mctum,  and  Ruspina  the  half  way  (as  may  be 
supposed)  to  Leptis^  tliese  marches  must  liave 
been  nearly  xl  Roman  M«  a  day;  too  much 
even  for  the  hardiest  veterans  of  Cajsar  s  army  to 

accomplislv 

•  A  Clupea  secundum  oram  maritimam  cum  cquitatu  Adru- 
meti,  Cn.  Piso  cum  Mauxonim  circiter  111  millihiis  apparuiu 
Hkt,  Bell.  Afric.  J  3. 

f  Varus,  vigilia  secunda  Adrumeto  ex  Cothone  egresttts, 
primo  mane  Leptim  univexsa  dane  vectus,  &c.  Id,  §  55. 

X  Ex)  die  castra  posmt  ad  oppidum  RuspSnaro,  kalendis  Januar.' 
()50  inde  movit  ct  pervenit  ad  oppidum  Leptin.  {§  6.)  ad  iii 
non.  Jan.  castra  movct  *,  Leptique  vi  cohortium  praesidio  cum 
Sasema  relicto,  ipse  rursus,  unde  pcidie  venciat,  Rmpinam  cum 
xdiquis  copiu  convertit.  ( j  8.) 
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accomplish,  much  more  for  such  unexperienced* 
troops  AS  lie  had  then  with  him,  who  west  seance 
recerndd  froni  their  sea  sidniess,  who  had  Kk^> 
wise  a  variety  of  skiraiishes  aod  ditiiculties  to  re<p 
tud  their  nuorchett*  Neither  mdeed  wai  this  a 
season  for  long  journies;  the  days,  at  this  time, 
GODsisting  oaly  of  about  nine  or  tea  hours.  Nay, 
fiirther,  at  Rusfsna  hy  within  vi  M.  of  Leptis, 
the  fiist.days  march  (upon  a  supposition  thai 
HamaiiMt  was  the  Adnimetttm)  must  have  betD 

near  lxx  M.  wliich  is  altogether  in>possible. 
Nay,  further,  the  Itinerary  places  Adrumetum 
cecexL  farkmgs  (t..e»  iv  M.)  ftom  Neapolis^  and 
Lxxxv  AI.  from  Carthage.  Provided  tlien  11a- 
mam-et  was  the  Adnimettim,  NoapoUs  or  Nabal 
would  be  situated  l  M.  too  near  to  it  in  the  one 
case,  as  Carthage  would  be  xxx  M.  too  near  it 
m  the  other. 

Another  argument  why  Herkla  should  be  the 
AdrUknatom  rather  than  Hamam-et,  or  any  other 
pXkcCy  may  be  drawn  from  the  alteration  thtt 
might  have  been  made  more  than  once  in  its 
name.  For  aa  it  was  usual  both  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  to  change  the  old  names  of  their 
cities  ia  honour  of  their  emperors ;  so  it  was  no 
less  common  for  one  emperor,  upon  doing  sone 
signal  good  offices  to  a  favourite  city,  to  liave  his 

owa 

*  Ad  oppidum  oppugnaadum  non  atk  copianua  habthi^H 

eas  tironum.  }  5.  ihui. 

f  Itaqns  caitn  quum  movere  vellet,  subito  ex  oppid»  cni|it 

multitudo  ct  ejus  agmen  extrcmum  insequi  coepwnint— 
quod  cum  snepius  fncerent  ^  el  modo  insequerentur,  aodo  aooi 
ab  cquitibus  in  oppidum  xepeUcrentur,  &c.   IJ,  ibtiL 
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wu  nioic  mibstitutcd  m  the  place  of  hu  prtde* 

censor's.  Tims  Procopius,  JEdifidus,  cap.  vi. 
telU  chut  AdrumetuniL  vaa  caUsd  m  kit  tiM 
Juitiniana,  in  respect  to  the  emperor  Justinian ; 
as  for  the  same  reason  it  might  aiterwards  have 
been  changed  into  Heracka^  out  of  the  like  aeii*> 
timeatd  ui'  giaUtude  to  bib  distant  succesaor  lie- 
laclii^ 

Adrusittimi  being  thua  restored  to  the  ancient 

geography,  let  ua  now  proceed  to  Susa,  tlie  next 
reflBarkabie  place  upon  the  coait^  at  about  five 
leagues  to  the  S.  E.  It  is  tlie  chief  mart  of  tliis 
kiagdom  fi»r  oil  and  linen,  and  may  be  reckoned 
one  of  die  moat  coaaidefBble  and  wealthy  citiet 
uf  tlie  Tuni^^ns.  Here  are  beveral  vaults^  gra- 
mte  pillars,  and  otiier  tokens  of  ita  haviag  been 
formerly  a  place  of  some  repute;  probably  one 
of  tkoae  towns'^  which  iHibmitted  to  Csesai*  in 
hit  march  tp  Ruapina.  Eoc  Soaa  ia  built  upon 
tljc  nortliern  extremity  of  a  long  range  of  emi- 
nences^  which,  aa  Hirtiuat  ^has  well  deaeribed 
them,  reach  as  far  as  StuaefF,  the  andent  SarMira. 
ikhind  it,  all  along  tu  Sahaleel,  we  have  a  view 

of 

*  In  itincrc  (cx  Adtumeto)  ex  oppidis  et  castelHs  legationes 
venere  :  polliceri  frume ntum  j  paratos^ue  CSSC|  ^U8e  ixnpcrasset, 
Uccre.    Hirt.  Bell.  Afric.  }  5. 

f  Hie  campus  (pone  Ruspinam)  mirabili  planitie  patet  millia 
^pasaum  xv  j  quern  jugum  ingcns  a  mari  ortum,  ncque  ita  pra- 
ftltaiii,  vcluti  theatri  cfficit  specicm.    In  hoc  jugo  coUes  sunt  ex- 
'<^Ui  pauci,  &c.   Hirt.  Bell.  Afric.  J  34.    Scipio  interim,  cog- 
flitx)  Caesaris  discessu,  (a  castris  prope  Ruspinam)  cum  univcrsis 
copiis  per  jagum  Cfesaitxii  subseqai  cocpit.   f  59.  Scipio  confes- 
rim  Caesarem  per  supAiora  loca  consecutus,  millia  passuum  vril 
a  i  kapso  binis  castris  consedit.  §  68.  Labienus  per  jugum  sura- 
Ibum  coUis,  dextrorsus  procui  milites  subseqiu  non  dc^istit.  {  63. 
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of.  dmt  extensive  plain,  which  is  taken  notios  of 

likeiyise  by  the  same  author.  But  as  there  are 
ao  tiaoes  of  a  port  either  at  this  place,  or  for  se- 
veral miles  on  each  ude  it ;  as  it  is  situated 
likewise  too  near  the  sea%  and  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance fiom  Leptis^  Susa  does  not  seem  to  agits 
with  the  ancient  Ruspina,  to  which  llii  tiiis  has 
ascribed  all  or  most  of  those  circumstances. 

A  league  and  a  half  fiom  Susa,  we  pass  overs 
valley,  witli  a  brisk  transparent  rivulet  running 
through  it»  and  emptying  itself  afterwaids  iato 
the  sea.  Half  a  league  further,  under  the  mat 
chain  of  eminences  with  Susa,  is  Sahaleel,  where 
we  have  likewise  some  remains  of  antiquities. 
This  village  is  situated  at  a  good  mi)e  s  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  therefore  bids  £urer  to  be  tbe 
ancient  Ruspina  than  Susa ;  especially  as  the  set 
belbre  it  not  only  forms  itself  into  a  bay,  but  has 
also  a  communication  with  a  small  lake,  which 
was  probably  the  port  mentioned  by  Hiitius. 
Sahaleel,  having  no  other  water  than  what  is 
dmwn  from  wells,  may  very  well  account  for  Ae 
nec^sity  tliat  Ciesar  lay  under  of  being  supplied  | 
.from  another  place;  which,  from  the  many  diffi- 1 
culties  he  met  with  in  the  way  to  itf,  occasioned 
by  Scipio's  army  being  possessed  of^all  this  coua- 

tiy 

*  Portus  ( Ruspintt)  ^best  ab  oppido  msIHa  pft^q^wm  U*  £&U . 
BdL  Afnc  i  9. 

f  CsBsar  vaUum  ab  oppSdo  Ruspina  usque  ad  mane  dsdsooe 
et  a  casuis  alterua  epdem^Equitatuf  eocum  (Sctploots,  &c) 
circum  Csesans  aumitiiino  vagari ;  atque  egi^  qui  pafaafaadl  arit 
aqwin£  eratia  cxtxa  vaUua  progran  asNliti  tMigmmt  Bkt> 
Ben.  Afinc.  €  19.  at  22. 
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ly  to  the  northward,  seems  to  have  been  from 
i)€  rivulet  just  now  described. 

Yvft  miles  over  against  Sahakel,  upon  the  ex- 
xefflity  of  a  small  cape,  is  Monasteer,  a  neat  thri- 
rii^  city,  wailed  round  like  Susa.  Large  pieces 
)f  marble,  and  other  the  like  ancient  materials, 
ire  not  commonly  met  with  at  this  place.  How- 
ever, from  its  situation,  and  the  command  it 
«rould  have  thereby  of  the  two  bays  of  bahaleel 
und  Leptisy  we  may  suspect  it  to  have  been  of 
Carthaginian  or  Roman  extraction,  thougli  the 
present  name  is  of  too  modern  a  date  to  lay  claim 
to  cither. 

Two  leagues  to  the  southward  of  Monasteer  is 
i^pta*  which  denotes  a  port  or  station  for  ves* 
«l8.  TIlis  was  the  Leptis,  or  I^ptis  Parva  of  the 
^iKients ;  the  other  Leptis  being  in  the  kingdom 
of  Tripoly,  several  leagues  to  the  southward. 
I^pta  Im  been  a  mile  or  more  in  circuit ;  but  at 
Reseat  nothing  of  it  remains  besides  the  ruins  of 
i  castle,  with  a  low  shelf  of  rocks,  that  probably 
Bade  the  northern  mound  of  the  ancient  Cothon. 
^0  acquaints  us,  that  Leptis  is  what  we  now 
'ill  Aracca ;  pcrliaps  he  meant  Herkla,  as  there 
i  Qo  other  village  of  the  like  .sound  upon  the 
Q  coast. 

A  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  Lempta  are 
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which  Hirthu  telb 

The  rocky  situation,  with  tl^  quantity  Ukewin 
of  stones  and  nnas  that  are  seen  at  tUs  piso^ 

iniglit  iiulucc  the  Arabs,  according  to  their  faci- 
lity of  inveationy  to  alter  a  little  tlie  old  omm; 
and  call  it,  as  they  do  at  present,  Boo  Hadjar,  or 
The  father  of  a  stom;  i.  e.  The  sianjf  citif. 

fiistwecB  fioo  Uadjar  and  Deaaass^  withia 
miles  of  the  latter,  there  is  a  large  lake  of  §dt 
water,  which  reaches  within  half  a  league  of  To- 
bulha.  This  is  the  lake  taken  notice  of  by  Hip* 
tiu&%  a&  Tobulba,  a  small  maritime  village,  naj 
lie  near  the  place  where  Cassar  erected  a  fiiit  • 
prevent  Scipios  sending  in  succours  by  tUsiir* 
row  passage  to  Thapsus.  ' 

Demass,  the  ancient  Thapsus,  is  situated  upsai! 
low  neck  of  land,  three  miles  to  the  eastward  oi} 
To^bulba.  By  tlie  great  extent  of  its  ruinsi  k  a|K 
pears  to  have  been  the  most  considerable  citj  ^ 
this  side  Carthage  ;  though,  by  the  taxationf  j 
C«8ar*s  time,  it  should  have  been  much  somHI 
than  Adrumetum.  The  walls,  castles,  and  \mM 
of  better  £uluon,  at  Susa  and  Moaaateer,  k| 
received  large  contributions  from  these  ruins  aJ 
those  of  Herkla.  f 

There  is  still  remaining,  in  defiance  of  im 
and  the  sea,  a  great  part  of  the  Cotbou,  v.  l  la 

^  £rat  stagnum  galinarum,  inter  quod  et  mare  angostue  qi 
dim  non  wmsfim  niDe  et  qufaumiot  ftmm  inteceitiit  \  4 
Scipio  intrire,  ct  TlMpatwit  atnaKan  ficrae,  conabitBr*  \ 

f  Thapsitanis  HS  xx  millia,  conventui  eomm  xxx  niij 
Adrumctanis  HS  xxx,  conventui  eonun  HS  JL  iiiillia,sul 
nomine,  impooit.  j  15.  £xc«  p.  8*  fi«  I 
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was  built  in  frames,  in  the  same  manner  as  I  liave 
desaibed  the  walU  of  Tlem-aan.  The  compost'* 
don  likewise  is  made  up  of  small  pebbles  and 
mortar,  so  well  cemented  and  knit  together,  that 
a  tolid  fock  cannot  be  more  hard  and  durable. 
It  is  very  probable  that,  in  submarine  w  oiks  of 
this  Dature^  the  Romans  might  mix  and  temper 
this  mortar  with  the  earth  of  Pateoli,  which  has 
a  surprizing  property  of  hardening  under  water. 

The  capes  of  Demass  and  Mooasteer  form  the 
l):iy  of  Lempta,  which  must  have  afforded  a  va- 
riety of  ports  and  staticms  for  vessels  in  former 
times ;  for  an  island,  from  Demass  almost  as  far 
'A^  To-bulba,  runs  parallel  with  the  southern 
shore.  There  is  likewise  another,  which  readies 
tiom  Monasteer,  the  lialf  way  nearly  to  Lempta; 
whilst  the  Jewries,  the  Tarichiss  as  they  seem  to 
beof  Strabo,  lie  over  against  Lempta  and  To- 
bulba.  Ctesar  was  so  well  apprized  of  the  im- 
portSEBoe  of  the  Tarichiss,  (and  there  are  no  other 
islands  to  the  northward)  tlut  he  thought  (it  to 
appoint  several  stationary  vessels*  to  secure 
them. 

El  Medea,  called  likewise  Africa  by  the  mo- 
ilems,  is  situated  upon  a  peninsuk  five  miles  to 
the  S.  of  Demass,  and  appears  to  ha\  c  been  for- 
^^erly  a  place  of  great  strength  and  impoitance. 
The  port,  which  was  an  area  nearly  of  a  hundred 
yards  s(juare,  lies  within  the  very  walls  of  the 
witl)  its  mouth  opening  towards  Cap-oudia; 

'  .  but 

*  Gasse,  clrcum  insulas  portusquc  ditpomit  \  quo  tutSus  com- 
Bcatus  lupporUri  posset*  }  20. 
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but  is  not  capable  at  present  to  receive  the  smcill* 
estvessd.  Leo*  says  that  it  was  founded  (it 
might  have  been  possibly  rebuilt)  l)y  Mahdi,  the 
first  patriarch  of  Kair-wan,  and  therefore  assumed 
•  his  name ;  but  there  is  something  too  polite  and 
regular  in  several  of  the  remaining  capitals,  en- 
tablatures, and  other  pieces  of  the  ancient  ma- 
sonry, even  defaced  as^they  are  at  this  time,  to 
suspect  the  founder  of  tliem  to  have  been  an 
Arabian.  Tbuanusf  has  given  us  a  just  descrip- 
tion of  this  place,  at  the  same  time  he  has  mista- 
ken it  for  ^e  ancient  Aphrodisium ;  which  was 
more  probably  at  Faradeese,  a  small  village  and 
port  in  the  plains  of  Hamam-et 

Five  miles  to  the  southward  of  £1  Medcais 
Salecto,  the  Sullecti  or  Sublecte  of  the  middle 
age,  where  we  meet  with  the  ruins  of  a  very 
lai  ge  castle,  little  inferior  in  extent  to  the  Tower  | 
of  Loudon.  It  seems  to  have  been  erected  for 
the  security  of  a  small  creek,  or  port,  that  lies 
below  it  to  the  S.  W.    This  place,  or  £1  Aledeaj, 

should 

*  £1  Bflabdia  oppidum  nostris  fere  temporibus  a  Mahdi  pnmo 
paiiaon  poBtKite  copoditum  \  ad  mase  Med^Kemanmi  cntiw- 
turn :  muxis,  tunilius,  atque  portit  mumtiininis,  oroatum  y  por-  i 
turn  habet  frequentiadmttm.  J.  Leo,  p.  2SS. 

f  Ea  urbs  (Aphrodisium)  in  humili  ac  piano  saxo  fimdatt  xni- 
jorem  partem  mari  alluitur,  eoque  plerumquc  yadoso,  ut  tiirenct 
ad  earn  awuiMide  aocedeie  noti  pement,  qua  parte  tenam  atdi^ 
OcatXX  tsntsm  passamn  tpatio ;  valido  muro  ctebris  per  iattf* 
▼alia  turribna  et  propu^naculi^  distinpto :  vallata  tirbi  cofliiiB-  [ 
minet  accHvi  a'septentnone  dcscenia,  led  a  teigo  tmdique  pra- 
raptus,  qui  a  pnendarib  Tnicis  tenebatur.   Tbuan.  HiiL  Lm 

X  Quum  equi,  quo  in  loco  jussi  erant,  praesto  finaent,  aocfie 
via  dta  le^onem  qiiandam  agri  Vocam  tfansgienus  (Hmftd). 
posterb  die  mm  inter  AetUam  et  Tbapsum  ad  suam  tttida  per- 
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bliQuld  be  the  tower,  or  Rus  Uibanum,  as  Justin 
calls  ity  of  Hannibal;  £roin: whence  be  ia.8aid  to 
bave  embarked  after  his  flight  from  Cartilage. 

Elaiia,  a  large  extent  of  ruins,  is  situated  upon 
the  borders  of  a  fertile  plain,  vfaich  readies  from 
Salecto  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Sbc^ah.  Besides 
such  ruins  as  it  has  in  common  with  other  .places, 
we  have  here  several  dsteraswith  large  paved 
aieas  built  over  them,  in  order  to  receive  the 
rain  water  that,  in  the  rainy  scafon,  was  to  fill 
and  replenish  them.  Several  conveniences  of  the 
like  nature  are  dispersed  all  over  this  dry  coun- 
try, i^tch,  according  to  tradition,  were  made  by 
Sultan  Ben  Eglib,  a  prince  wbo^  for  his  public 
spirit  and  warUke  exploits,  ia  very  justly  bad  in 
the  greatest  veneration  and  remembrance.  Ela- 
iia seems  to  be  the  Acola  or  Acilla  of  the  an- 
cients, which  Ptolemy  has  accordingly  fixed  in 
this  situation ;  1.  e,  betwixt  Thapsus  and  Ruspas. 
In  Peutinger's  T^Us  likewise  we  see  AnoUa^  cdr- 
niptly  no  doubt  for  Achola,  placed  to  the  S.  of 
Sullecti,  and  vi  M.  to  the  N.  of  lluspa).  As' 
Sbe-ah,  therefore,  from  the  name  and  situation  of 
it,  appears  to  be  the  ancient  Ruspae,  Achola,  by 
lying  at  vi  M.  distance  to  the  N.  of  it,  may, 
widi  the  greatest  exactness^  be  fixed  at  this 
place. 

A  little  way  from  Sbe-ah  is  Ca-poudia,  the  Ca- 
put Vada  of  Procopius,  the  Ammonis  Promonto- 

rium 

▼enit  'y  ibi  cum  paraU  instructaque  lemigio  excepit  nam  Eo 
<fie  in  Cjfcmam  insulam  trajedt.  Liv.  Lzzxiii.  §  J  4.  Vide 
imtiiu  Kit  Lziod. 
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rium  of  Strabo,  and  the  Promontorium  Brachodfi 
of  Pudmy,  a  low  narrow  Btsif  of  lami^  whick 
ttroldM  itself  a  groat  vmy  into  tlit  sou  U{Nm 
tiie  very  point  of  it  we  have  the  ruins  of  the 
city  tint  was  imitt  tfaere  by  Justiniai*,  wboe 
there  is  likewise  a  high  round  watch  tower.  We 
meet  with  two  more  of  the  like  kind  betwixi 
this  place  and  Sfax ;  all  of  tinn  rery  proper  and 
necessary  guides  to  maiiners,  who  cannot  be  too 
cautioua  in  approaching  tins  tow  and  daageratf 
coast 

The  two  flat  and  contiguous  islands  of  the 
Queriunesa  are  atilated  to  the  S.£.  of  Ca-poudia, 
at  die  distance  of  five  leagues.  These  are  the 
Cercina  and  Circinitia  of  the  old  geography, 
though  inacciuatdy  placed  by  Agatheoierti  over 
i^;aiiifit  Theoa ;  from  whence  they  lie  at  nearly 
ten  kagues  distance,  towarda  die  N.£. 

Agathemer,  Strabo,  and  other  ancient  geogra- 
phers>  fi&  the  beginning  of  the  Leaser  Syrtis  at 
these  islanda ;  though,  from  the  following  ciicum- 
stances,  it  should  rather  commence  at  Ca-poudia. 
For  from  this  cape  to  the  iaUad  Jerba»  ve  hafe  a 
succession  of  small  flat  islands,  banks  of  sand, 
oozy  bottoms,  and  small  depths  of  water,  which 
redound  to  die  no  small  advantage  of  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants,  who,  by  wading  a  mile  or 
two  into  die  sea,  and  fixing  several  hurdles  of 
reeds  in  various  windings  and  directions  all  die 
.  way 

*  Vid.  Procop.  de  i£dificiii  Dn.  Jufdiuaio,  c  vL 
f  Agadi.  Geogr*  LL  c.5* 
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way  tiiey  go  along,  they  thereby  enclose  a 
number  of  fishes.  Something  Ukf  ))e^ 
uken  notice  of  by  Strabo  *. 

The  caittfiy  wii^s  w^r^  tpp  violent  whi^t  I 
tityelled  alopg  the  coast  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  tp 
obierve  the  Qufs.  a^d  re-flux  of  icf,  from  w^enc^ 
some  authors  ha^e  ((derived  the  name  :|:.  Howevei^ 

I  was  informed,  agreeably  to  the  account  which 
iigathev&erl  has  left  us^  (hat,  at  Jerba  particuhM^r 
ly,  the  sea  risen  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  a  fir 
thorn  or  more  ^hove  its  usual  lieight.  The  like 
hss  be^  observed  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice^  which 
ranges  along  with  it  in  the  same  meridian,  and 
therefore  U  ^qMally  subject  to  th^  like  pressure  or 
attraction. 

Sfax,  Asfax,  or  El  Sfakuss^  is  a  neat  thriving 
city,  about  ^cx  to  ]ti|ie  W.  of  the  Qaerkir 
ness.  It  is  walled  round  like  Susa  and  Monar 
steer;  whi^re  likewise,  by  the  same  extraordinary 
iodulgenpe  of  tiieir  KaidCi  the  inh^itants  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  intlustry,  carry  on  a  good  trade 
ia  oil  and  linen,  and  know  litllp  of  that  oppres* 
sion  which  is  severely  practised  in  many  other 
places  of  Barbary.  Buao^  n^akes  to  be  the 
T^hrae  of  Cluver ;  but  it  is  more  probably  of 
modcru  extraction,  taking  its  name  from  the 

quautiQr 

*  Stnb.  Lxlii.  p.  1188.         f  P.UiulrV,  C.4. 

t  Urn.  cvi.  DioKL  Peneg.  JL19S. 

II  Viz.  a  rvnt,  traho,  quod  in  accessu  et  recessu  arenam  et  coe« 
Hum  ad  le  trafiit  et  congerit.   V!d.  Enststb.  Comm. 

§  Mtykm  wt9  «ifi  iNrfv  (S.  Meiunx<  S.  Jerba*)  MM?Jitffmh 
Ofogr.  Li*  p*5« 
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quantity  of  fakouse .  or  cucumbers  that  grow  it 
the  neighbourhood. 

Thaiuee^  the  Thena,  ©mn,  or  Thenae  of  the 
imcients,  is  x  M.  to  the  S.  W.  of  S&x. '  It  his 

been  built  upon  a  low  and  rocky  piece  of  ground 
near  two  miles  in  circuit ;  but  as  the  ancient  ma- 
terials have  been  all  of  them  employed  m  die 
building  of  Sfax,  there  is  scaice  one  piece  of 
marble  or  hewn  stone  to  be  met  with*  This 
ritimc  city,  so  famous  in  the  old  geography,  ii 
not  only  badly  situated,  but  seems  never  to  have 
had  cither  port  or  Cothon*.  The  adjacent  coun- 
try likewise  is  dry  and  barren,  with  neither  foun- 
tain nor  rivulet  to  refresh  it,*  nearer  than  at  five 
M.  distance  to  the  S.  W.  Here  we  cross  a  pretty 
large  brook,  called  Wed  el  Thainee,  or  the  Riur 
^  Theime ;  which  indeed,  provided  Marius,  in 
his  expedition  against  Capsa,  continued  hi^ 
inarches  not  through  the  inland  country,  but 
along  the  sea  coast  of  Bizacium,  this,  or  the  T»ff| 
a  few  leagues  further  to  the  S.  should  be  the  la- 
nais,  where,  as  Sallust'J'  informs  us,  the  Ronmu 

took  in  their  provision  of  water. 

Maha-ress,  with  the  niikis  of  an  old  castle,  is 
four  leagues  to  the  S.  W.  of  Tliainea,  This  was 
probably  the  ancient  Macodama,  or  Macomad'r- 

btti 

•  Cluv.  Geogr.  cum  notis  Bun.  &.c.  p.  394* 

^  f  Cum  ad  flumen  [Tanam  aU  Tanaim]  vcQtiim  est,  wMsbm 

\ns  utrium  cfFecta,  Ibi— jubet,  ivnuibus  aaicims  abjcctis,  aqoa 

modo  scque  et  jumenta  oncrare.  DeiiiP-~>iioctcm  totam  iimae 
facto,  conscdit  j  idem  proxuma  facit.  Dein  tcrtia,  multo  ante 
lucb  adventum  pervenit  in  locum  tumulosum,  ab  Capn  Qoa  tm- 
plius  duum  miUum  intarvaUo.  SaU*  £eU.  Jug.  }  96. 
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buS|  as  it  is  called  in  the  Itinerary  ;  and  a  little 
wayfiom  it  is  the  river  Tarfi;  which  has  its 
fountains  near  tlic  ruins  of  Tarfbwah,  probably 
tiic  ancient  Taplmira  or  Taparura,  ibur  leagues 
to  the  westward.  The  castle  of  Ungha,  sur- 
rounded with  morasses,  and  without  any  anchor- 
ing ground  before  it,  is  two  leagues  from  Maha- 
ress.  It  does  not  appear  for  what  intent  the 
tbunder.  Sultan  Ben  £glib,  made  choice  of  diis 
situation,  unless  it  was  to  secure  some  wells  of 
good  water  that  are  dug  near  it.  At  £llaniaite, 
four  leagues  further,  we  meet  with  a  number  of 
sepulchres,  without  either  beauty  or  inscriptions; 
and  then  passing  by  Seedy  Meddub,  a  Moorish 
sanctuary,  and  crossing  the  dry  channel  of  Au- 
roade,  we  come  to  WoodrifF,  and  other  date  vil- 
lages of  lesser  note;  each  of  them  watered  by 
rivulets. 

Gabs  lies  three  leagues  from  Wood-riff,  and 
tvdve  from  Ellamaite.  This  was  the  Epichus  of 
Scj^lax*,  and  the  Tacape  of  other  ancient  gcogra- 
phersf,  where  we  have  a  heap  of  ruins,  with 
vme  beautiful  grsmate  pillars  still  standing. 
These  aic  all  of  them  square,  and  about  twelve 
feet  long,  and  such  as  I  have  not  met  with  in  any 
other  part  of  Africa.  The  old  city,  wht  re  we 
see  these  ruins,  was  built  upon  a  rising  ground  at 
kalf  a  miles  distance  from  the  new,  having  been 
formerly  washed  by  the  sea,  which  formed  itself 
here  into  a       of  near  Iialf  a  mile  in  diameter. 

VOL.  I.  2  F  But 

^  ScyL  Perip.  p.  46. 

f  FtoLLiT.  cS.   Plm.].T*  ctp.4. 
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But  at  present,  the  greatest  part  of  this  bay  ii 
filled  up,  and  gained  from  the  sea ;  whidi,  from 
•  the  great  shallowness  of  it,  and  the  daily  recep- 
tion of  mud  and  roots  from  the  river,  will  easily 
submit  to  such  alterations  and  encroachments. 

At  Gabs,  there  are  several  large  plantations  ot 
palm  trees,  though  the  dates  are  much  inferior, 
both  in  size  and  taste,  to  those  of  the  JirteJ, 
But  the  chief  branch  of  trade,  for  which  this 
emporium,  as  Strabo*  calls  it,  is  famous  at  pit- 
sent,  arises  from  the  Al-hennah,  which  is  pieati- 
fully  cultivated  in  all  their  gardens.  This  beui- 
tiful  odoriferous  plant,  if  it  is  not  annually  cut, 
and  kept  low,  as  it  is  usually  in  other  phoes, 
grows  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  putting  out  its 
little  flowers  in  clusters,  which  yield  a  most 
grateful  smell  like  camphor ;  and  may  therefore 
be  alluded  to,  Caat.  i.  14.  where  it  is  said,  "  My 

beloved  is  to  me  as  a  cluster  (lD3n)  of  Cypres 
*•  (or  AUiennafi)  in  the  ^'incyards  {or  gardens)  of 
"  Jtngedi."  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  alter  they 
are  dried  and  powdered,  are  disposed  of  to  good 
advantage  in  all  the  markets  of  this  kingdom. 
For  with  this,  all  the  African  ladies  that  can  pur- 
chase  it,  tinge  their  lips,  hair,  hands  and  feet,  ren- 
dering them  thereby  of  a  tawny  saffron  colour, 
which,  with  them,  is  reckoned  a  great  bealut)^ 
The  alhennah,  no  less  than  the  pahn,  requires  to 
be  frequently  watered;  for  which  purpose,  the 
river  that  runs  through  these  plantations  is  can- 
toned 

*  Strab.  Lxvii.  p.llS8. 
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toned  out,  aa  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  time  of 
Piiny^  into  a  number  o#  channels. 

This  1  iver,  the  Triton  of  the  ancients,  falls  into 
the  sea  to  the  northward  of  the  old  city,  and 
fenns  the  ground  upon  which  it  was  situated  into 
a  peoia&ula.  Its  sources  lie  no  farther  than  three 
or  four  leagues  to  the  southward  of  Gabs,  thou^ 
it  becomes  at  once  like  many  other  rivers  of  these 
southern  and  hotter  climates,  aconsiderable  stream. 
And  may  not  the  refreshing  abundance  'of  water 
in  these  rivers,  which  are  more  constantly  as  well 
as  moie  commonly  so^  than  m  t^e  northern  di* 
mates,  account  in  some  measure  for  Psalm  cxxvi. 
4.  wher^  th«  return  of  the  captives  from  Baby-* 
Ion,  is  desired  to  be  as  copious  and  numerous  as 
their  i^vers  were  copious  and  redundant  ?  Two 
long  chains  of  mountains,  called  the  Jibbelieab, 
V.  Inch  reach  from  El  llanimah  to  Maggs,  and  are 
cotttinued  from  thence  to  the  sea  coast  over 
iu^^ainst  the  island  Jerba,  will  neither  admit  of 
ihc  lengthy  uor  of  tliat  succession  of  lakes  which 
have  been  attributed  to  tbis^  river  by  ancient  as* 
well  as  modem  geographers.  It  is  impossible 
likewise,  that  it  should  have  its  origin  in  the 
mountain  of  Vasaletus,  according  to  Ptolemy. 
For  if  this  be  the  same,  as  the  name  seems  to  iu- 
linuate,  with  the  present  Use-let,  it  will  lie  at  fiir 
.00  great  a  distance.    And  indeed,  if  we  except 

tliat 

*  Tacape,  £s1ici  super  omne  vunctiluai  rigoo  solo :  terms  fere 
ttO.  past,  in  onmem  partem  fens  abundat,  largus  quidero,  sed 
settis  horanim  spatiis  dkpensatur  inter  incolas.  Plin.  lib.  xviii« 
Tacape  a  ^rWit  locta  humidus  et  imguus.  Boch. 
^nao.  lib.  i.  cap.  25. 
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tliat  small  piece  of  ground  which  is  refreshed  by 
the  springs  of  £1  Uammab,  all  the  rest  of  the 
x^ountry,  in  this  direction,  is  parched  up  fbrwsot 
of  w  ater.  If  then  the  river  of  Gabs  is  the  river 
Triton,  as  cannot,  I  presume,  be  disputed,  geo- 
graphers have  hitherto  been  greatly  mistaken  in 
their  descriptions  of  it 

The  little  village  To-btilba  is  three  miles  fitm 
Gabs;  and  ten  leagues  further,  is  the  island  Ger- 
ba,  or  Jerba,  as  the  Tuniseens  pronounce  it,  the 
most  southern  territor}^  of  this  kingdom.  Jerba 
appears  to  be  the  Brachion  of  Scylax,  aad  the 
Meninx^  of  Strabo  and  others ;  though  Ptoboy 
makes  Meninx  to  be  a  city  only  of  Lotophagitis, 
as  he  calls  this  island.  The  fhiit  of  the  Lotus, 
which  will  be  hereafter  described,  grows  plenti- 
fully all  along  this  coast 

CHAP. 

•n  wntttttt 

dixeris  aquM  defectnif  u  e.  defidcntei^  vd  y3J  ^0  mHuu^^ 
dixeris  tqiiai  ttam»f  i.  t.  lecefcntet,  BodL  dm.  fi^i* 
cap.  15. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  most  remarkable  Places  and  In/iabUants  in 
the  inland  Country  of  the  ancient  Bizadum,  or 

Winter  Circuit ;  together  with  the  correspondent 
Fart  of  the  Sahara. 

Before  I  give  a  particular  description  of  the 

raore  remarkable  places  of  this  province,  it  may 
be  observed  in  general,  tliat,  toi  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient Dumber  of  geographicai  circumstances^  it' 
will  be  difficult  to  fix  the  ancient  names  of  Zo- 
vareen,  Youseph,  Nabhana,  Kisser,  Sbeebab,  Jel- 
loulah,  Tiissanah,  and  many  others  of  lesser  note, 
at  all  which  places  tliere  are  considerable  heaps  of 
ruins.   However,  among  these,  Kisser,  from  its 
situation  with  regard  to  lLe&\  the  Sicca  Veneria, 
and  to  Seedy  Abdel  Abbus,  or  Mufti,  viz.  xx  M. 
from  the  former,  according  to  Ptolemy,  and  xxx 
from  the  latter,  according  to  the  Itinerary ;  from 
these  circumstances,  I  say,  it  appears  probable, 
tliat  Kisser  might  have  been  the  ancient  Assurus, 
orAssuras*.    Sbeebah  likewise,  from  its  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  Kisser,  may  have  been  the 
Tucca  Terebinthina;  as  Jeloulah,  from  lying  be- 
low the  mountains  of  Use-let,  the  Mona  Vaiiafe- 

tus 

^  CdL  GcQgr.  Aatiq.  Ub.iv.  c.4.  p.  106.  etc. v.  p.llS. 
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tus  of  Ptolemy,  may  lay  in  the  like  claim  to  be 

the  Oppidum  Usalitaiuuu  of  Pliny. 

To  begin  then  with  Katr-wan,  which'  is  a  wait 
ed  city,  and  the  next  in  rank  after  Tunis  for 
trade  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is 
situated  in  a  barren  sandy  plain,  eight  leagues  to 
the  westward  of  Siisa,  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance to  the  S.  W.  of  Herkla.  At  half  a  furlong 
from  the  city,  there  is  a  capacious  pond  and  cis- 
tern, built  for  the  reception  of  rain-water ;  but 
•the  pond,  (which  is  the  chief  provision  for  their 
cattle  and  ordinary  uses,  as  the  other,  the  Eliiia- 
wabel  of  Abulfeda*,  is  for  tlieir  own  drinkiiig)^ 
being  either  dried  up,  or  else  beginning  to  putri- 
fy  about  the  jOEuydUle  of*  the  summer  season,  it  fre- 
quently occi^ious  aguesj  fevers,  and  various  odier 
distempers* 

We  have  at  Kairwan  several  fragments  of  an- 
cient architecture  ;  and  the  great  mosque,  which 
is  accounte4  to  be  the  most  magnificent  as  well 
as  the  most  sacred  in  Barbary,  is  supported  by  an 
almost  incredible  uuuiher  of  granate  pillars.  The 
inhabitants  told  me,  (for  a  Christian  is  not  per- 
mitted in  Barbary  to  enter  the  mosques  of  the 
Mah9metans)>  th^t  there  were  no  fewer  tlian  five 
hundred.  Yet  aniong  the  great  rariety  of  co- 
lumns, and  other  ancient  materials  that  were  em- 
ployed in  this  large  and  beautiful  structure^  I 
could  not      iufo^nje4  of  one  single  inscription. 

Tte 

*  Incolas  Urbis  Kairwan  bibunt  aquam  pluvialem  quae  hiemali 
tempore  colligitur  in  piscina  magna,  dicta  EimawaheifUe,  Cis- 
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ke  iascriptions  likewise  which  I  found  in  other 
laces,  were  either  so  much  filled  up  with  cement, 

r  otherwise  defaced,  tlut  the  ancient  name  was 
ot  to  be  found  upon  any  of  the  surviving  anti-« 
ulties.  However,  as  Kairwan  is  situated  be- 
wixt  Tisdrus  and  Adrumetum,  though  nearer 
he  latter,  by  the  due  distance  of  it  likewise  from 
he  river  Mergaleel,  the  Aquis  Regiis  (as  we  may 
(uppose  them  to  be)  of  the  ancients,  it  was  pro- 
)ably  the  Vico  Augusti  of  the  Itinerary.  As  for 
lit*  present  name,  it  seems  to  be  the  same  with 
Jaravan* ;  and  might  therefore  originally  signify 
lie  place  where  tiie  Arabs  had  their  principal  sta- 
tion 1  in  conquering  this  part  of  Africa. 

To  die  westward  of  Kairwan,  are  the  high  and 
extensive  mountains  of  Uselett,  the  Mons  Usali- 
taons  of  the  ancients,  celebrated  for  the  number 
of  its  warlike  inhabitants.  Below  them,  to  the 
southward,  are  those  of  Jruzza,  watered  by  the 
Mergaleel  and  Defilah.  Coming  near  the  sea 
roast,  and  passing  by  six  miles  distance  from  Sa- 
baleely  Menzil  and  Menzil  Uyre,  (this  the  Vacca, 

the 

*  Calipbs  Aincx  Caruani  m  Ciirofai,  arbe  ab  Oecubs  Nafid 
ante  cc  aiuiot  in  Cyrcnaica  condita,  post  unam  et  alienm  ds 
^knitiams  reportatUB  ab  Aiabibut  Yictoriam  id  enim  nomen  so- 
atfSedem  baimit :  annqtie  orbt  confltieDtif  ad  habttandom  bmiI- 
itudinif  capax  non  eiMt,  joKta  cam  et  altera  ci vitas  ezteeta  est, 
llqueda  dicta*  Thoan.  1.  vii.    Curubis  qom  et  Carvemuu 

f  Cairaoan  conditorem  habuit  Hucba,  ^oi  nniversi  exertituf ' 
be  cs  Aimbia  deierta  ab  Hutauna  Pontifice  terdo  aaimis  fue- 
pt iie<|tta  aliam  ob  cansam  conditum  ham  dicunt,  quam  ut  in 
llexercttos  ana  oauii  prada  Bacbam  atifiie  Nmnidis  adampla, 
|cuie  le  oontinere  possent.  Eo  tempofe  quo  Klagleb  legno  po- 
itus  est,  anno  Heprae  1S4.  A.D.  800.  tam  incoltf  qnanoi  wtificib 
•  J*  Leo,  p.  223*  Maimol.  Hilt.  Afr*  cjodt. 
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the  other  the  2^taof  liirtius*),  we  arrive  at  Jim^ 
mel,  the  Tegsea  likewise,  as  it  probably  was,  ef 

the  saine  authorf-  All  these  >  illages  lie  in  an 
open  champaign  country,  diversified,  as  they  have 
been  already  described,  by  large  plantatious  of 
olive  trees. 

Below  them,  six  miles  from  Medea,  is  SurwffI 

tlie  Sarsura  of  Hirtius.  It  ib  situated  below  a 
ridge  of  hills,  which  reach,  with  few  intermis- 
sions, from  Jimincl  to  Salecto  ;  and  .sccni  to  be 
the  same  tliat  are  taken  notice  of  by  iiinius|, 
particularly  when  he  describes  the  opposition 
that  Csesar  met  with  from  Labieuus  in  tlie  taking 
of  Sarsura. 

From  Sarsura,  Cicsar||  continued  his  marches 
the  next  day  to  Tisdra,  Tisdrus,  or  Thysdrus,  or 
Thysdrum,  or  Tisdro,  as  it  was  differently  calkd. 

It 

*  Uztta  (Zeta  SaUO  quam  describit  Ptolmcw  sob  Adin 
et  parvm  Lepd  nomen  babet  a       Ztftf^  u    diva  vA  afifdo. 
Hirtsus  enim  prope  Uzitam  oliveti  mcminiL   Fetus,  inqult,  ne- 
ceise  vaUem  olivetomque  transgredu   Boch.  Chan.  1.  i.  c.S4 

f  CflBsar  interim,  *  castris  incenns,  *  pcxvenit  ad  oppidott 
Agar*.  Sdpio  ititeiim,  cognito  Caosaris  discessu,  cum  onifm 
copiis  per  jugum  CflBsaicm  subsiequi  ccepit  \  atque  ab  ejus  ctfim 
nUlia  passoom  vi  longe,  tnnis  castris  dispartitb  copiis,  conseA. 
l&ti.  BelL  Afric*  j  58. 

Oppidma  eiat  2eta  \  quod  aberat  a  Scipione  niUja  pMOna 
XI  ad  dus  regiomm  et  partem  cattronim  cdlocatuiii ;  a  Owe 
autem  diyetium  ac  remotum,  ^uod  erat  ab  eo  kmge  ntffia  pa^- 
sutim  XVIII.  iS/.  $  59.  Oppsdum  Vacea»-  quod  fiiikiaiaB  fiat 
Zetae.  Id.  j  g2. 

£rat  oppidum  infra  castra  Scipionis,  namiiie  TegsBi.  lid  {  61. 

%  Cttsar  ad  oppidum  Sanoram  ire  coDteiidit»»Labieiim  per 
jugum  sumiim  ooUis  dextrorm  procul  nuUfcn  llload^ 
sistit   Hirt.  ut  supra,  §  63. 

II  Cfletar  ad  cppidum  Sarsuram  Tenit— postero  die  ad  oppdum 
'!^1adram  pervenit.  }  64* 
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It  is  now  kno\ra  by  the  name  of  Jemmc,  aiul 
Iks  about  six  leagues  to  the  S.S.W.  of  SurseiF, 
;md  live  to  tlie  E.  by  S.  of  Elalia,  in  the  very  si- 
tuation tliat  Ptolemy  lias  laid  clown  betwixt  Thys* 
dnis  and  Achola.  The  Itinerary  has  likewise 
placed  Tisdro  thii  ty-tlirec  miles  from  Leptiminus 
or  Lempta;  which  may  be  a  further  confirmation 
of  this  geographical  fact,  xiz.  tliat  Jeminc  and 
Tisdro  were  the  same,  lieie  we  have  several 
tiquities;  as  altars  with  defaced  inscriptions,  a 
variety  of  columns^  a  great  many  trunks  and 
amis  of  marble  statues ;  one  of  which"  is  of  the 
Coloss  kind,  in  armour ;  another  is  of  a  naked 
VenuS|  in  the  posture  and  dimensions  of  tlie  IMe- 
dicean ;  both  of  them  by  good  masters,  but  the 
beads  are  wanting. 

But  Jemme  is  the  most  remarkably  distin* 
guished  by  the  beautiful  remains  of  a  spacious 
ampliitlieatre,  which  consisted  originally  of  sixty- 
lour  arches,  and  four  orders  of  columns  placed 
one  above  anotlier.  The  upper  order,  which  was 
perhaps  an  Attic  building,  is  most  of  it  tumbled 
down.  Mahomet  Bcv  Hkcwise,  in  a  late  revolt 
of  the  Arabs,  who  used  it  as  a  fortress,  blew  up 
fiiur  of  its  arches  from  top  to  bottom ;  otherwise, 
as  to  the  outside  at  least,  nothing  can  be  more 
entire  and  magnificent  In  the  inside  likewise, 
the  platform  of  the  seats,  with  the  galleries  and 
V'omitoria  leading  up  to  them,  are  still  remain- 
ing. The  Arena  is  nearly  circular ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  it,  there  is  a  deep  pit  or  well  of  hewn 
stone,  where  the  pillar  that  might  support  the 

yoL.  I.  2  G  Velum 
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Velum  was  probjably  fixed.  By  comparing  thU 
with  other  structures  at  Spaitla,  Cassereen,  aad 
Hydrah,  it  seems  to  have  been  built  near  die 
time  of  the  Antonines,  agreeing  exactly  in  pio-* 
portion  and  workmanship  with  the  buikKngt  of 
that  age.  And  as  the  elder  Gordjan  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  this  city,  it  is  not  iaifmUbk, 
that,  iu  giatitude  to  the  place  where  he  received 
the  purple,  he  might  have  been  the  founder  c€tt. 
Upon  one  of  tlie  medals  of  the  younger  Gordian, 
we  have  an  amphitheatre,  not  hitherto  accounted 
for  by  the  inedalists ;  but  it  may  be  too  pereoip- 
tory  perhaps  to  fix  it  here  at  Tisdra* 

As  Kairwan  and  Jemme  are  the  most  ronark* 
able  places  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  ppoviwjc; 
Uydrah,  a  little  below  Gellah  at  Snaan,  near  the 
frontiers  of  the  Algermes,  is  the  mast  considera- 
ble to  the  westward.    It  is  situated  in  a  narrow 
valley,  with  a  rivulet  running  by  it,  and  appears  i 
to  be  one  of  the  most  considerable  places  of  tlm 
country  for  extent  of  ruins,    for  we  have  here 
the  walls  of  several  houses,  the  pavement  «f  t 
whole  street  entire,  with  a  variety  likewise  of  al- 
tars and  Mausolea.   A  great  number  of  the  lat*  | 
ter  arc  very  well  preserved ;  some  of  whicb  lie 
open  to  the  air,  and  are  built  in  a  round  hexagp- ; 
nal  or  octogonal  figure,  suppdrted  bj'  four,  six  or  j 
eight  colun^ns ;  whilst  otliers  arc  square,  com- 
pact and  covered  buildings,  with  niches  in  one 
or  other  of  the  fascades,  or  else  with  wide  opc» 
places,  like  so  many  balconies  upon  tlieir  tops. 

But  the  inscriptions  which  belonged  as  weH  t» 
'  these 
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these  as  to  a  number  of  other  antiquities,  are  ei- 

tlicr  defaced  by  time  or  the  malice  of  the  Arabs. 
Upon  a  triumphal  arch,  more  .remarkable  for  its 
largeness  than  beauty,  we  have  tlie  following  in- 
scription ;  wherein  not  tlie  least  notice  is  taken, 
as  it  was  usual  in  other  places  of  the  city,  or  of 
the  people  that  erected  it. 

IMP.  CAtS.  L.  SEPTIMIO  SEVERO  PERTINACI  AVG. 
f.  M.  TRIB*  FOT.  III.  IMP.  V.  COS.  II.  PP.  PARTHICO  ARABICO. 
£X  f  ARXUICO  AlllABENICO  *  D^.  P?. 

Provided  the  least  tradition  of  tlie  foniier  name 
was  preserved  in  the  present,  we  might  suspect  it 
to  be  the  Tynidrum  or  Thunudronum  of  the  an** 
cients,  which,  as  it  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  more 
tlian  iS»  to  the  westward  of  Sicca,  will  not  be  far 
distant  from  this  situation. 

Ixa\  ing  the  lofty  mountains  of  Elboulejiab  on 
the  left  hand,  with  the  sanctuary  of  Seedy  Boo- 
gannim,  the  Wad  al  Ha-taab,  or  River  q/  H'ood^ 
together  with  the  fine  plains  of  Fusanah  on  the 
right,  we  come  to  Spaitia,  the  ancient  Sufetula. 
Tills  city  lies  about  twel\  e  leagues  to  the  south 
of  Keff,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
places  in  liarbary  for  the  extent  and  magnifi- 
cence of  its  ruins.  For  there  is  first  of  all  a 
sumptuous  triumphal  arch  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
der, consisting  of  one  large  arch,  with  a  lesser 
one  on  each  side  of  it,  with  these  few  words  of 
ihc  dedication  remaining  upon  the  architrave. 

IMP. 

*  Td  ray  journal  I  had  copied  it  AZ(AB£Nico,  though  I  kvg)w 
not  how  justly. . 
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IMP  CAESAR  AVG  

....  ONIN     .  .  .  . 


-  -  SVFFETVLENTIVM  -  - 
.  -  HANC  EDIFICAVERVNT 
£T  DD.  PP« 

from  this  arch,  all  along  to  tlic  city,  tlierc  is  2 
pavement  like  that  at  Hydrah,  of  large  black 
btoues,  with  a  parapet  wall,  raised  breast  high  on 
each  side  of  it,  intended  perhaps  to  hinder  tbc 
populace  from  incommoding  the  emperor  in  Ms 
triumphant  entrance  into  the  city.  Near  the 
end  of  this  pavement,  we  pass  through  a  beauti- 
fill  portico,  built  in  tlie  same  style  and  manner 
with  the  triumphal  arch,  which  conducts  us  af-^ 
terWards  into  a  spacious  court.  Here  we  hive 
the  ruins  of  three  contiguous  temples,  whose  se- 
veral roofsy  porticos^  and  facades,  indeed  aie 
broken  down,  but  the  rest  of  the  fabric,  with  its 
respective  columns^  pediments,  and  entablatiuesi 
remain  perfect  and  entire.  There  is  in  eadi  of 
these  temples  a  nich,  fronting  the  portico  i  BXid 
behind  that  of  the  middlemost,  we  have  t  tmill 
chamber,  which  might  have  served  for  the 
vestry. 

Spaitla  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  rising 
ground,  shaded  all  over  with  juniper  trees.  A 
little  brook  glides  along  the  N.£.  side  of  it, 
w'liich  afterwards,  in  directing  its  course  towards 
Gilma,  loses  itself  in  the  sand.  This  circum* 
stance,  which  is  very  common  to  several  adier  ri- 
vers 
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\  ers  which  I  have  seen,  and  on  which  occasion 

they  are  said  to  be  Rashig,  i.  e.  to  run  no  morej 

:>eems  to  be  alluded  to,  Jer.  xv,  18-  "  Wilt  thou  . 

be  altogether  unto  me  as  a  liar«  and  as  waters 
"that  fail?"    Jobvi.  15.   "My  brethren  have 

dealt  deceitfully  as  brooks,  and  as  the  stream 
"  of  brooks  they  pass  away.** 

Gilma  is  the  ancient  Ciima,  or  Oppidum  Chil- 
manense.  It  lies  six  leagues  to  the  £.  of  Sufe* 
tola,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  large  city,  with 
the  area  of  a  temple  still  remaining. 

Cassaieen,  the  Colcmia  Scillitana,  memorable 
for  the  martyrdom  of  its  citizens,  is  situated 
upon  an  emmenc^  six  leagues  to  the  W«  S.  W.  of 
Spaitla.  The  river  Derb  runs  winding  below  it; 
and  upon  a  precipice  that  hangs  immediately 
over  this  river,  there  is  a  triumphal  arch,  more 
remarkable  for  the  quantity  and  goodness  of  th6 
materials^  than  for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
the  design.  It  consists  of  one  large  arch,  wtdi 
an  Attic  structure  above  it,  having  likewise  some 
rude  Corinthian-like  ornaments  bestowed  upon 
the  entablature;  though  the  pilasters  themselves 
are  entirely  Gothic  Vet,  notwithstanding  the 
radeness  ^  the  workmanship,  and  the  oddness 
and  peculiarity,  of  the  situation,  we  find  the 
founder  of  it  very  gratefully  commemorated  in 
the  following  inscription  ^ 


CO 
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COLONIAE  SCILLIT ANAE 

Q.  MANUVS  FELIX  C.  FILIVS  PAPIRIA  RECEP 
TVS  POSTALIA  ARCVMqVO^VE  CVM  INSIGNIBVS 
COLONIAE  SOLITA  IN  PATRIAM  LIBERALEIAK 
EREXIT  OB  CVIVS  DEDICATIONEM 

D£CVRIONIBVS  SPORTVLA3  CVRllS  £PVLA$  -  •  • 

Below  this  inscription,  just  above  tiic  ksyMmt 

of  the  arch,  there  is  another  hi  lesser  characters ; 
but  the  only  words  I  could  tiace  out  wei^ 

INSIGNIA  CVRANT£  M.  CELIQ  AN.  CV. 

|f  tbi^lfart^of  Afri^.  then  was  lyafle  a.Bofflan 
provinqe  upon,  tbe  younger  Scipio'^  destroying 
^tiofag^,  D^wiUy   aiUe  ChrUtm 

cxi^fi,  t^en  t|p^  am  have  meiMapaed,  vm*  cv. 
will  be  years  before  Christ,  in.  the  secoiiJ 
ywfof  Ihfi  leigi,  Ai^ustuSp 

^  the  plaias  below  Cassarera  we  are  entar- 
lluned  wit^i  tlie  like  variety  of  Mausoljea  that 
hw9.  bcfea  described  at  Uydrah,  where  we  lutve 
liibLewisje  the  following  insciiptiQ^s* 

Upon  the  facade  of  a  tower-like  Muusoleum,  "idth 

'  a  Bakomf  on  the  top  it. 

M.  FLATIVS  S£ 
CVNDVa  TlUVft 

F£CIT. 
1.  FLAVIO  SECVM 
DO  PATRmO 
VIXIT  ANl^  CXIL  H.  S.  £• 
FLAVIAt  VRBANAE 
MATRI  PIAE.  VIX. 
ANN.  CV.  H.  S.  £. 

Upon  the  lower  part  of  the  same  Mausoleum, 
we  have  au  elegy  in  smaller  characters,  wWcb 

begii^ 
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begins  with  hexameter  verse,  and  concludes  al- 
tenuOdy  with  them  and  jientameters. 

A  Sew  lines  of  it  will  be  a  sufficient  specimen 
of  the  ^tical  genius  of  the  ScilHtanians  at  that 


SINT  LICET  F.XIGVAE  FVGIENTIA  TEMPORA  VITA'S 
PARVAUVE  RAFTOKVMCITOTRANS^JVT  nORADIEHVM 
WKA'  CT  EUSOS  MORITAUA  CORMRA  TERiUS 
ASSH)VE  RAPTO  LACHESIS  MALE  CONSCIA  PEMSO^Scc 


MILITAVIT  L.  ANNIS  IV.  IN  LEG.  IL  

LIB.  -  -  -  TESSER.  OPTIO.  SIGNIFY    -  -  .  . 

FACTVS  EX  SVFFRAGIO  LEG.  £.  

7.  LEG.  I.  M.  7  LEG.  X.  GEM  

7.  LEG.  III.  AVG.  -  -  -  7.  LEG.  XXX.  VIP. 
1.  LEG.  VI.  VIC.  7.  LEG.  IIL  CVR.  7.  LEG.  XV.  APQJU 

7.  LEG.  IL  PAR.  7.  LEG.'  L  ADIVTRICIS. 
CONSECVTVS  OB  VIRTVTEM  IN  EXPEDITIONEM 
PAKTHICAM  COKONAM  MVRALEM  VALLAREM 
TORQVES  ET  PHALARES  EGIT  IN  ' 

DIEM  0>ERIS  PERFECTl  ANNOS  LXXX. 

SIBI  ET 

CLAVDIAE  MARCIAE  CAPITOLINAE 
KONIVGI  KARISSmAE  QVAE  EGIT 
IN  DIEM  OPERIS  PBRnEjCTI 
ANNOS  LXV  £T 

M.  PCTRONIO  TORTVNATO  FILIO  

MSLiTAVnr  ANMS  VI.  T  LEG.  %vm.  PRIMIG.  . 

LEG.  IL  -AVG  VIXIT  ANN.  XXXV.  .  -  -  J 

CVI  ft)1lTVl)ATVS  ET  MARCLA  PARENTES 
CARISSIMO  MEMOklAM  FECERVNT. 

* 

« 

Cassareen  seems  to  have  received  its  present 
flame  from  tlie  Mausolea ;  which,  at  a  ditstaiice, 
appear  like  so  numy  Cassereeni  i«  e.  fmvers  or 

Jorircsses. 

Seven  leagues  from  Cassareen  to  the  S.8.  W. 


time. 


Upm  tlic  facade  of  a  square  Mausokum^  witk 
CorhUhian  FUasters. 


IS 
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is  Ferre-anah,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
largest  city  of  Bizacium,  notwithstanding  the 
remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  consiiit  in  a  feu- 
granate  and  other  pillars,  which,  by  some  extn- 
ordinary  chance  or  benevolence  of  the  Arabs,  are 
left  standing  upon  their  pedestals.  It  has  been 
exceedingly  well  watered ;  for,  besides  a  pleatiful 
brook  that  runs  under  the  walls,  there  have  been 
several  wells  within  the  city,  each  of  them  sur- 
rounded with  a  corridore,  or  galler}%  and  vaulted 
over  with  cupolas.  Yet  tliis,  and  a  good  air,  ar^ 
the  only  benefits  and  conveniences  that  Fe^^ 
anah  can  urge  in  favour  of  its  situation.  For,  if 
we  except  a  small  spot  of  ground  towards  the  S.  ^ 
which  the  inhabitants  cultivate,  by  refreshing  it 
at  proper  times  with,  the  rivulet,  all  the  rest  of 
the  circumjacent  country  is  dry,  barren,  and  io- 
hospitable,  for  want  of  water.  The  prospect  like- 
wise (which  is  the  only  one  it  eiyoys)  to  the 
westward,  terminates,  for  the  most  part,  upon  i 
some  naked  precipices ;  or  else,  where  the  eye 
has  liberty  to  wander  over  some  broken  cliff,  or 
through  some  narrow  rugged  valley,  we  are  en- 
tertained with  no  other  view  than  of  a  desert, 
scorched  up  with  perpetual  drought,  and  glowing 
with  the  suu-beams.  * 

This  lonesome  situation,  and* the  g^t  scaicitY 
of  water  in  the  adjacent  country,  may  induce 
to  take  Ferre-anah  for  the  ancient  Thala.  For , 
Sallust*  informs  us,  that  Thala  was  of  great  ex- 1 

tent, 

•  *  £nit  inter  ingentes  solitudines  oppldum  magivam  atquc  v*> 

km 
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tenty  situated  like  Capsa  in  the  midst  of  inoun« 

t;iins  and  deserts ;  and  that  there  were  some 
fountains  without  the  city;  aH  which  circum- 
stances agree  exactly  with  the  situation  of  Fer- 
re-anah.  it  is  recorded  likewise,  tliat  Jugurtha*, 
after  he  was  defeated  bv  Metellus,  fled  to  the  de- 
sert,  and  from  thence  directed  his  flight  to  Thala. 
Thala  then  must  have  lain  somewhere  to  the 
eastward  of  the  place  from  whence  he  fled ;  for 
had  it  belonged  to  the  western  parts  of  the  de- 
serts of  Numidia^  Jugurtha  t,  as  it  is  related  in 
another  place,  would  not  have  had  that  exceed- 
iogly  long' journey,  through  a  succession  of  de- 
serts, to  the  Girtuli,  in  as  much  as  their  country 
lay  immediately  behind  the  Mauritaniae.  Sallust 
acquaints  us  further,  that  the  nearest  river  to 
Thala  was  at  fifty  miles  distance];;  and  that 
Metellus,  in  his  pursuit  of  Jugurtha,  took  in 
there  a  j^rovision  of  water  for  his  journey  over 
the  integacent  desert.  Now,  whether  Metellus, 
VOL.  I.  8  H  according 

lens,  nomine  Capsa  :  cujiit  conditor  Hercules  Libys  memoraba- 
tur,  **  MeteUns  Thaiam  magna  gloria  ceperat,  baud  dissimiiiter 
^tum,  munihimque  :  xusi  quod  apud  Thalam  non  longe  a  moe- 
jubus  aliquot  fonlcs  cnmU   SalL  ikll.  Jug.  §  94. 

^  £a  fdga  Jugurtha  impennis  modo  idnu  suis  diffidens,  cum 
perfugtt  et  parte  cqdtatus  in  lolitttdiiieSy  dem  Thalam  pervenit. 

t  Jugurtha  postquam,  aniiam  Thala,  nihil  Mtb  finnum  contri 
Metdlum  putat,  per  maenat  folitudines,  cum  pauds  profisctuSy 
pcnrenit  ad  Gsetulos.  U,  {  82. 

X  Inter  Thalam  fiumenque  proxumum,  in  spatio  milKimi  qtnn- 
quaginta,  loca  arida  atque  vasta  esm  cogtioverafc  f  Metellus).  Igt- 
tor  omnia  jumenta  mrdaii  levari  jabet,  nisi  tromento  djknun 
dtoem :  ceterum  utrct  modo  et  aha  aquse  idonea  poctari,  &c. 
Id.  \  18. 
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according  as  the  late  defeat  happened  near  CirU 
or  Vacca,  i.e.  Bayjaii,  (for  it  is  uncertain  at 
which  place),  directed  this  his  pursuit  after  Ju- 
gurtha  to  Thala  by  Tipasa,  if  tlie  battle  was  near 
Ci^a,  or  by  Sufetula  if  it  was  at  Vacca,  because 
several  narrow  defiles  and  rugged  mountains  will 
not  permit  an  army  to  pass  conveniently  by  Cas- 
sareen,  where  there  is  likewise  a  river,  we  have 
either  the  river  Uataab.  or  else  tlie  river  of  Sufe- 
tula^  that  will  very  well  answer  to  this  geogra- 
phical circumstance.  Whereas,  ha4  Thala  been 
situated  in  the  Sahara,  to  the  westward  or  south- 
ward of  Numidia,  there  would  have  been  no  ne- 
cessity for  making  this  provisiouojf  water;  in  as 
much  as,  in  those  parts  of  Grsetulia  and  Numidia, 
there  is  no  scarcity  at  all  both  of  rivulets  and 
fountains.  Neither  indeed  can  we  suppoie 
Thala  to  have  been  a  city  of  the  Beni  Mezzab, 
or  of  the  country  of  Wadreag,  the  only  remain- 
ing districts  that  can  lay  claim  to  it ;  because 
the  nearest  river  to  any  of  these  places  is  at 
much  more  than  fifty  miles  distance,  not  to  men- 
tion the  want  there  will  still  be  of  other  geosfra- 
phical  circumstances,  which  correspond  exacdy 
with  Ferre-anah.  Ferre-anah  therefore,  for  these 
reasons,  may  be  well  taken  for  the  ancient  Thala, 
that  has  been  so  much  inquired  after  by  the  mo- 
<lern  «;e()t»:raphers. 

Ferre-anah  difl'ers  very  little  in  sound  from  Fe- 
raditana,  of  which  name  there  were  two  episco- 
pal sees  in  the  middle  age.    What  is  related  also 

concerning  the  situation  of  Telepte,  agrees  like- 
wise 
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wise  with  this  place ;  and  Thala  perhaps  is 
not  mentioned  in  history  by  any  author  later  than 
Tacitus*,  (for  Floiusf  seems  to  speak  of  it  as  iu 
tlie  time  of  Metellus),  or  Telepte  by  any  other 
earlier  than  St  Cyprian  J,  there  may  be  some 
room  to  conjecture  that  Thala  and  Telepte  were 
the  same.  Procopius  moreover  describes  Telepte, 
as  a  frontier  town|)  of  this  province  ;  such  as  we 
find  Ferre-anali  to  have  been.  The  author  like- 
wise of  the  Itinerary,  according  to  the  annota- 
tions of  Cellarius^  places  Tacape  and  Telepte  iu 
the  same  direction  with  Capse,  and  at  equal  dis* 
lances,  or  lxx  Roman  M.  from  it.  Now  the 
iirst  of  these  circumstances  agrees  well  enough 
wiiji  Ferre-anah,  in  as  much  as  it  lies  in  a  N.  W. 
and  S.  E.  direction  nearly  with  Tacape  and  Capse, 
i.e.  Gabs  and  Gafsa,  according  to  their  present 
names.  But  the  otlier  circumstance  indeed,  of 
their  being  cqui-distant  from  Capse,  can  be  ad- 
mitted only  with  some  restriction ;  because  Gaf- 
sa  lies  xc  .M.  iVoni  Gabs,  and  xlv  only  from 
Ferre-anah.  However,  the  whole  distance  be- 
twixt Gabs,  by  the  way  of  Gafsa  to  Fcire-anah, 

'  is 

*  Prte^idlum,  cui  Thiila  nomen.    Tacit.  Annal.         c.  31. 

f  Thalam,  grayem  tmus,  Thesiiiroqoefegifl,  denpuit  (Metel* 
lus).  L.  Hor*  1,  iii.  cap.  1. 

t  Donaffonus  Tcleptensls  primft  9e4»  cptacopuy  PioT.  Byta- 
cesae.   Donatkinis  Teleptensifl  primus  ConctL  Carthag. 

h  £x  medits  sola  Capse  nota  est  ex  PtoieviiaQ^per  quam  >i 
a  Tacapb  ducas  lineam  et  simul  milliaria  attendas  quae  inter  Cap- 
sen  sunt  et  Telcpteiiy  ia  plagam  et  locum  ubi  Xekpte  fuit,  linea 
pecducet.    Cell.  Geogr.  Antii}.  1.  iv,  c.  4. 
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is  actually  cxxxv  M.  which  are  not  iniidi  aboct 

of  the  cxLi  M.  that  are  laid  down  betwixt  Te- 
lepte,  Capse,  and  Tacape,  by  the  Itinerary. 

Twelve  leagues  to  the  S.  E.  by  E.  of  Ferre- 
anahy  is  Gafsa,  the  ancient  Capsa  or  Capse,  ano- 
ther of  the  strong  cities  of  Jugurtha.  It  is  built 
upon  a  rising  ground  in  the  like  melancholy 
situation  with  Ferre*anab ;  with  this  ditlere&ce 
only,  that  here  the  landscape  is  somewhat  more 
gay  and  verdant,  by  the  prospect  we  hav-e  from 
it  of  the  palm,  the  olive,  the  pistachki»  and  other 
fruit  trees.  But  this  agreeable  scene  is  of  small 
extent,  and  serves  merely  to  refresh  the  eye  in 
the  view  it  is  to  have  afterwards  of  an  inter- 
change only  of  barren  liills*  and  vallies.  The 
water  which  refreshes  these  plantations  arises 
from  two  fountains;  the  one  within  the  citadci. 
tlie  other  in  the  centre  of  the  cily.  The  latta, 
which  was  probably  the  Jugis  Aqua  of  Sallustf, 
a$  it  might  be  likewise  the  Tarmid^;  of  Edrisi, 
Mras  formerly  covered  with  a  cupola.  It  is  still 
walled  round,  and  discharges  itself  into  a  large 
bason,  designed  originally  to  bathe  in.  Thi& 
fountain  and  the  other  unite  before  they  leave 
the  city,  and  foim  a  pretty  large  brook,  whicli, 

fipoin 

*  Ebraei  enta  Vfip  est  constringere.  Hlnc  maito  TTiSp 
Ca|Mi  diduir,  qotm  undique  prcmcbant  et  in  arctum  cogdint 
▼aattB  aolittiduiea^  at  €L  monto.  JBoch.  Cluui.  Liv.  c*  £4 

f  Capsentes  una  iiiodo,  a^ue  e«  iatn  oppidini  Jii|^  aqiit,  ce- 
tera  plavia  tttdkantur.  SalL  BdL  Jug.  {  94^ 

t  UHsfCafiapoldiracst:  habet  mania,  et  flonom  eicoma- 
tern,  cujus  aqua  {naBrtantior  est  aqua  CasdUie :  babet  cdajn  iirti> 
8e  fonten,  qm  ▼ocator  Al  Tannid*  Geogr.  Nob.  p;  86. 
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from  the  cpimtity  of  the  water,  and  the  rapi- 
dity the  atreani,  might  continue  its  course 
to  a  great  distance,  were  it  not  constantly  cn>« 
ployed  dniak  up  in  the  uaca  aimre  men- 
tioned^ 

tbe  walla  of  some  private  houses,  and  par- 
ticularly-of  the  citadel,  a  weak  modern  building 
that  facea  the  Jereed,  tiiere  is  a  great  confusion 
^  altars,  granate  pillar%  entablatures,  ftc.  which, 
when  entire,  and  in  their  proper  situations,  must 
have  been  great  ornaments  (o  the  city.  But  the 
following  imperfect  inscriptions  are  all  tliat  fell 
in  my  way ;  in  the  first  of  which  is  preserved 
the  ancient  name,  as  it  iHay  be  presumed,  of  thia 
city.  And  from  this  circumstance,  together 
irith  the  Ji«gis  Aqua»  ao  particularly  described 
by  Sallust,  and  appropriated '  to  Capsa,  we  may 
receive  sufiiQieut  proof  that  the  Capsa  of  Sallust 
and  Ptolemy  were  the  same ;  notwithatancUng 
what  Bochait*  and  Celiariusf  have  supposed  to 
the  coatraiy* 

Upon  a  square  Stom* 

 ORTVM  N08XRORVM  

 MAGISTKVM  MILIT  

 TINIANE  CAPSE  

Upon  a  Pillar. 

IMPERATOR  M.  AVRELIVS  ANTONINVS  PIVS 
AVGVSTVS  PART.  MAX.  BRIT.  MAX.  TRIB.  POT. 
COS  FEST. 

Gorbata 

*  Cbsn.  1.L  c.  24.  f  Antiq.  Liv.  c.4.  p«91« 
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Oorbata  lies  ibur  leagues  to  the  S.8.W.  of 

Gafsa,  with  a  brook  of  brackish  water  ronmug 
by  it;  which  notwithstanding,  by  digging  pits^ 
and  letting  it  percolate  into  them  through  .the 
interjacent  banks  of  sand,  becomes  thereby  to> 
lerably  palatable.  It  is  built  upon  one  of  those 
hemispherical  hillocs  that  lie  in  great  variety 
round  about  it ;  affording  a  prospect  particular 
and  delightful  enough  at  a  distance.  Gorbata 
should  be  the  andent;  Orbita,  which,  together 
with  Capsa,  are  placed  by  Ptolemy  among  tlic 
eastern  cities  of  Adrunietum  ;  the  shape  and 
fiuihion  perhaps  of  these  little  eminences  mig^t 
have  given  occasion  to  the  name. 

After  Gorbata,  we  enter  upon  that  part  of 
Sahara  which  is  called^  Al  Jeridde^  or  El  Jereed, 
i.  e^  The  dry  ComUry,  being  of  the  very  same 
nature  and  quality  vrith  those  parts  of  Osetultt 
which  have  been  already  described.  Here  the 
villages  are  built  in  the  same  manner,  with 
mud  walls,  and  rafters  of  palm  trees;  so  that 
very  little  more  will  be  required  in  the  de- 
scription of  this,  than  to  give  an  account  of 
the  Lake  of  ilarks,  and  to  enumerate  the  prin- 
cipal villages,  formerly  the  seats  of  the  Cine- 
thii,  MachlyeSy  Auses^  and  Maxyes  of  the  old 
geography. 

We  are  to  observe,  therefore,  that  there  are 

few  or  no  antiquities,  nor  indeed  any  tiling  wor- 
thy of  our  notice  at  Shekkali,  -  the  Cerbica  of 
Ptolemy,  eighteen  leagues  to  the  S.  W.  ^by  W.  of 
Gafsa ;  at  Te-gewse,  tlie  Ticliasa,  twelve  leagues 

to 
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0  the  S.  W.  by  S. ;  at  Ebba,  the  Thabba,  in  the 
leighbourbood  of  Te-gewse ;  at  Tozer,  the  Ti- 
<inia^  four  leagues  to  the  S.  W.  of  Te-gewse ;  at 
^efta,  the  Negeta,  five  leagues  to  the  S.  W.  of 
iozer.  In  crossii^  the  Like  of  Marks  into  the 

listrict  of  Nifzowah,  the  like  remark  may  be 
Tiade  at  Telemeen,  the  Almasna,  ten  leagues  to 
the  E.S.E.  of  Te-gewse ;  at  EWllee,  the  Vepil- 
lium,  two  leagues  to  the  S.E.  of  Tclemeen; 
ind  at  the  many  other  villages  of  the  Jereed '; 
Aough,  by  several  pieces  of  granate  and  other 
marble,  by  the  almost  surprising  preservation  of 
tbeir  old  names,  by  a  word  or  two  likewise  of 
some  ancient  inscription,  the  Romans  may  be 
traced  out  through  most  of  these  villages.  The 
trade  and  interest  of  them  all,  lies  altogether  in 
<iates ;  which  they  exchange  for  wheat,  barley, 
lioeo,  and  other  commodities^  that  are  brought 
liither  from  all  parts  of  this,  and  of  the  neigh- 
homitg  kingdoms.  At  Tozer  particularly,  whose 
Jates  are  the  most  esteemed,  and  wliich  is  be- 
come therelQr  the  principal  mart,  there  is  a  great 
traffic  carried  on  by  several  merchants,  who  tra- 
vel once  a  year  as  far  as.  the  Niger,  and  bring 
^'itb  them  from  thence  a  nmnber  of  black  slaves, 
rtom  they  usually  exchange  for  dates,  at  the 
^te  of  one  black  for  two  or  three  quintals  of 
^iruit. 

'  Tlie  Shibkah  El  Low-deah,  or  Lake  of  Marks, 
livides  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
^zer,  from  those  in  the  province  of  Nif-zowah. 

rso  called  from  a  number  of  trunks  of  palm 
trees 
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trees  that  are  placed  at  proper  distabcot  ta  Aieil 

the  ^avaus  in  th^ir  marches  over  it.  Witt 
out  such  asaistancca^  travaUiiig  here  wouki  ^ 
both  dangerous  and  diffieult,  as  wdl  fWwAi 
variety  of  pita  and  quick^sapcU,  that  could  »ot  I 
otherwise  be  avoided,  as  becanse  the  opposite 
shore,  (as  we  may  properly  call  it),  either  is 
passipg  from  Te-gewse»  to  the  prorinoe  Kif- 
zowah,  or  from  hence  to  Te-gewse,  haa  no  aAo 
tokens  to  be  known  by»  besides  their  date 
treesw  And  as  these  aoe  raidjr  sees  ^  ahan 
five  hours  distance,  or  sixteen  miles  at  the  most, 
great  mistakes,  without  such  cooveaieot  aaarki 
aad  directions,  might  be  committed  in  faaiV 
over  plain  of  this  extent,  where  the  hori^oQ 
is  as  proper  for  astronomical  obserwdaH  la 
sea  itself. 

This  lake  reaches  near  twenty  leagues  ftott& 
to  W.  and  the  breadth,  where  I  passed  il^ 

about  six.  Yet  it  is  not  all  of  it  a  coikctiou 
of  water ;  there  being  several  dry  plaoea  ialv 

speised  all  over  it  that  look  like  so  manyislantfey 
to  which  they  have  been  very  properly  coaifir 
red  by  the  ancients.  Ta  the  oastwani  csp^ 
cially,  in  the  same  meridian  with  Telem^r 
there  is  one  of  these  klaiids,  which,  though  m 
inhabited,  yet  is  very  large,  and  well  stodis'l 
with  date  trees.  The  Arabs  tell  us,  that  tki 
Egyptians,  ta  one  of  their  invasions  of  m 
country,  halted  here  for  some  time ;  and  that! 
this  plantation  originally  sprang  firom  the  stood 
of  those  dates  which  they  brought  along  wii 
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them  for  their  provisions.  And  probably,  from 
this  acoount  and  tradition,  the  adjacent  portion 
of  the  circumambient  lake  might  have  been  call- 
ed Bahyre  Pharaoune,  i.  e.  Ihe  Plains  of  Fha- 

The  situation  of  tills  lake,  with  regard  to  the 
jiea,  the  Syrtes,  and  the  rivei*  Triton,  sliould  in- 
duce u9  to  take  it  for  the  Palus  Tritonis  of  the 
^ients ;  and  tliat  the  island  I  have  mentioned 
IS  the  Chersonesiis  of  the  Sicilian  historian*, 
and  the  Phla  of  Herodotus.  Pallas  f  likewise, 
who^  with  the  Libyan  women,  attended  Sesostris 
in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  and  was  supposed  to 
owe  her  origin  to  this  lake,  might  have  made 
this  island  the  chief  place  of  her  residence.  Mela 
places  the  Palus  Tritonis  near,  or  upon  the  sea 
coast ;  and  Callimachus,  as  he  is  quoted  by 
Plmy  J,  on  this,  (i.  e.  on  the  Cyrenaic)  side  of  the 
lesser  Syrtis ;  both,  which  circumstances  agree 
irith  the  present  topography  of  this  lake*  But 
w'e  shall  still  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  river 
Iiiton,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy  and  oUier 
ncient  geographers,  is  made  to  pass  through 
iiis  lake,  in  its  course  to  the  sea.  For  the  river, 
[and  there  is  no  other  at  a  very  great  distance) 

vojL.  I.  12  I  wliich 
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which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Gabs,  the  andent 

Tacape,  must  undoubtedly  be  the  Triton;  yet, 
as  I  have  alreiady  observed,  it  has  not  the  least 
communication  with  this  lake.  And  besides, 
the  water  both  of  this  river  wd  of  the  brook  of 
£1  Hammahy  which  lies  nearer  to  the  lake,  is 
very  sweet  and  wholesome ;  whereas  that  of  the  ' 
lake,  (and  indeed  of  most  others  that  I  bave 
tasted  in  Africa),  has  a  saltness  not  inferior  to 
sea  water ;  a  circumstance  which  alone  may 
be  a  sufficient  proof^  notwithstanding  the  con- 
current accounts  of  the  old  geography,  too 
much,  followed  by  the  modem,  that  there  cquU 
be  no  communication  betwixt  them.  This  cir-  ' 
cumstance^  however,  may  be  a  proof  that  the 
Lake  of  Marks,  or  the  Palus  Tritonis,  was 
likewise  the  Lacus  Salinarum  of  £thicu&  aud 
Isidore. 

Leaving  Ebillee  and  Mags,  we  travel  neai 
XXX  M.  through  a  lonesome  uncomfortable  de- 
sert, the  resort  of  cut-throats  and  robbers,  where 
we  saw  the  recent  blood  of  a  Turkish  gentlea\aii, ' 
who,  with  three  of  his  servants,  had  been  mur- 1 
(lered  two  days  before  by  these  assassins.  Here 
we  were  likewise  ready  to  be  attacked  by  five  of 
these   Harammees,  who  were   mounted  upon 
black  horses,  and  clothed,  to  be  the  less  dis- 
cerned, with  bumooses  (i.  e.  cbals)  of  the  like 
colour.     But  finding  us  prcj)arcd  to  receive 
them,  they  camcT  up  peaceably  to  us,  and  gave 
us  the  aslemmah,     Tli rough   all    this  dreary 
space,  we  meet  with  neither  herbage  nor  water, 

till 
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till  we  arrive  within  a  few  miles  of  £1  Ham- 

El  Hammah  lies  four  leagues  to  the  westward 
of  Gabs,  being  one  of  the  frontier  towns  of  the 
Tuniseens,  where  they  have  a  small  castle  and 
garrison.  The  old  city  is  at  a  little  distance, 
sdll  preserving  some  tokens  of  antiquity,  though 
nothing  considerable.  The  inscriptions  particu- 
lartyy  which  are  mentioned  by  Dapper*  and  Leo, 
no  longer  subsist;  having  undergone  the  like 
£ite  with  the  other  ancient  monuments  and  struc- 
tares  of  this  place. 

El  Hammah,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  ci- 
ties of  the  like  name,  i^  generally  called  £1  Ham- 
mah of  Gabs,  i.  e.  The  Baths  of  Gabs  or  Tacape; 
the  same  with  the  Aquas  Tacapitanas,  which 
might  be  its  ancient  name.  For  the  xvri  or 
XVIII  M.  in  the  Itinerary,  which  is  the  distance 
betwixt  Tacape  and  the  Aquas  Tacapitanas,  is 
the  very  same  that  lies  betwixt  Gabs  and  El 
Hammalu  These  baths  are  sheltered  from  the 
weather  by  low  thatched  hovels ;  anid  their  ba- 
sons, which,  like  those  at  Mereega,  are  about 
twelve  feet  square,  and  four  in  depth,  have,  a 
a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  some 
benches  of  stone  for  the  bathers  to  sit  upon. 
One  of  these  baths  is  called,  The  Bath  of  the 
Lepers ;  and  below  it  the  water  stagnates  and 
forms  a  pool,  the  same  perhaps  with  the  Lake  of 
Lepers,  mentioned  by  Leo.    A  small  rivulet  is 

formed 
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ioiuxed  by  the  water  which  flows  from  these 
baths ;  which,  after  it  has  been  conducted  in  a 
number  and  variety  of  subdivisiows  through  the 
adjacent  gardens^  is  again  united ;  and  in  diiectr 
iiig  its  course  towards  the  Lake  of  Marks,  be- 
comes /ashig,  and  loses  itself  in  tlie  sand.  And 
probably  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  vi* 
cinity  of  tlie  sources  of  the  Triton  to  this  rivu- 
let, (though  tliey  have  not  the  least  communica- 
tion with  each  other),  miglit  give  occasion  to  tbe 
above  mentioned  error  in  the  ancient  geographer*, 
of  deducing  the  Triton  from  the  Palus  Tritonis 
or  Lake  of'  Marks,  And  this  may  be  the  more 
plausible,  as  few  or  no  curious  persons  have  hi- 
therto had  the  hardiness  to  traverse  over  these 
deserts,  the  abode  and  resort,  as  I  have  observed, 
of  cut-throats  and  ilssassins,  and  consequently 
where  tliere  could  liave  been  no  opportunity  to  , 
rectify  the  mistake. 

The  principal  Arabs  of  this  Winter  Circuit, 
are  tlie  various  subdivisions  of  the  Farasheese 
and  Welled  Seide,  the  most  considerable  and  nu- 
merous tribes  of  this  kingdom.  The  latter  ex-  ; 
tend  tiiemselves  chietly  along  those  districts, 
that  have  been  described  under  the  names  of  Sa- 
hul  and  Dackul;  but  the  Farasheese,  who  pos- 
sess the  midland  country,  are  more  frequently 
met  with  near  Spaitla  and  Fussanah.  The  Ne- 
menishah,  another  very  powerful  clan,  rarely  pay 
any  homage  to  the  Tuniseens,  and  rove  uncon- 
tn^ulably  to  the  westward  of  tlie  Farasheese  and  , 
of  tlie  Welled*  Seedy  Boogannim,  as  far  as  Gel-  i 
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lah  and  Tipasa,  even  to  the  very  douwars  of  the 
Uenneishah.  Welled  Seedy  Boogannim,  with 
their  sanctuary,  lie  to  the  northward  of  the  - 
plains  of  Fussanali,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of 
EUouleejah  and  Hydrah ;  and  to  the  eastward  of 
them^  near  Sbeebah  and  Kisser,  are  the  encamp- 
ments of  the  Welled  Omran.  The  Welled  M at- 
tiiie  cultivate  the  rich  country  near  Yousef  and 
Zowareen  ;  neither  do  the  Welled  Ya-g9ube  en- 
joy a  less  fertile  situation  near  the  walla  of  KeflT. 
The  Bedoweens  upon  the  frontiers,  are  the  Wel- 
led fioogufi;  who  frequently  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  Serratt,  with  the  Woorgah,  a  formidable 
clan  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Algerines. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
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SECTION  1. 
Of  the  Airy  IVinds,  fVeather,  Seasam,  S;c. 

The  Tell,  or  cultivated  parts  of  thes^  king- 

(Mnis,  lying  betwixt  34**  and  37**  N.  lat.  enjoy  a 
very  wholesome  and  temperate  air,  neither  too 
hot  and  sultry  in  summer,  nor  too  sharp  and  cold 
in  winter.  During  the  space  of  twelve  years 
that  I  attended  the  Factory  of  Algiers,  I  iibund 
the  thermometer  twice  only  contracted  to  the 
treezing  point,  and  then  the  whole  countiy, 
vhich  was  veiy  unusual,  was  covered  with  snow; 
lor  ever  knew  it  rise  to  sultry  weather,  unless 
the  winds  blew  from  the  Sahara.  The  seasons 
)f  the  year  insensibly  fall  into  one  another  ;  and 
lie  great  equability  in  the  temperature  of  tliis 
dimate  appears  further  from  this  circumstance, 
hat  the  barometer  shews  us  all  the  revolutions  of 
he  weather  in  the  space  of  1  inch  and  A,  or 
rum  29  inches  and  A  to  30  inches  A. 

The  winds  ar^e  geuerally  from  the  sea;  i. e. 
rora  the  W.  by  the  N.  to  the  £.   Those  from 
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the  east  are  common  at  Algiers  from  May  tD  Sep- 
tember ;  and  th^n  the  westerly  winds  take  phcc 
and  become  the  most  frequent  Sometimes  also, 
particularly  about  the  Equinoxes,  we  very  sens- 1 
bly  experience  that  force  and  impetuosity  which 
the  ancients  have  ascribed  to  the  Airicus*,  or 
S.  W.  wind,  called  La-betch  by  these  mariners. 

The  southerly  wind^  or  those  tVom  the  Sahara, 
which  are  usually  hot  and  violent,  are  not  fI^  I 
queut.  However,  they  blow  sometimes  for  five 
or  six  days  together  in  July  and  August,  and  are 
so  excessively  suffocating,  that,  during  their  con- 
tinuance, the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  generate 
»  fresh  air,  are  obliged  frequently  to  sprinkle  tfae  | 

floors  of  their  houses  with  water,  or  vinegur, 
which  is  the  mqst  refreshing.  In  tfae  latter  end 
of  January  1730-31,  a  violent  hot  southerly  wind 
immediately  followed  the  tlia\ying  of  the  snow; 
which,  for  the  space  of  two  months,  had  covered 
the  adjacent  country.  But  both  these  pheno- 
mena were  looked  upon  as  very  surprising  and 
unusual.  ! 

The  winds  from  the  W.  the  N.W.  and  theK.i 
are  attended  with  fair  weather  in  summer,  and{ 
with  rain  in  winter.  But  tlic  easterly  winds,  na 
less  than  the  southerly,  are  for  the  most  paitdryj 

though 

*  Afticut  fiuibandtis  ac  ruens  ab  ocddente  hibemo.  SeaA 
Nat.  Qusest.  5* 

Una  Eurus^ue  Notusquc  ruunt,  crebeique  proccllis 
Africus.  F<ir^.  i£j|.  LS^ 

Liietantem  Icaiu$  flucdbus  Afiicom 

Meicator  awtuens.  Ar«  Carm*  L  L  ad.) 
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thougli  aeeompanied  vAA  a  iki^W  and  cloudy  at^ 

mosphere  in  most  seasons.  It  is  particular 
CMughy  that  tlie  mountiMns  of  fiarbaiy  and  thoee 
of  Italy  and  Spain  shoujd  be  differently  affected 
with  the  sa^e  wind.  £or  the  former  are  con- 
stantly clear  in  easterly  winds^  but  capped  and 
clouded  with  those  from  the  west,  piuticularly  a 
little  before  and  during  the  time  of  rain ;  the 
contrary  to  which,  I  am  iuformcd,  falls  out  in 
Spain  and  Italy. 

The  barometer  rises  to  30  inches  A  or  with 
a  northerly  wind,  thougti  it  he  attended  witli  the 
greatest  rains  and  tempests.  But  there  is  no- 
thing constant  and  regular  in  easterly  or  westerly 
winds ;  though  for  thr^  qr  four  months  toge* 
ther,  in  the  sammer,  wl^thiSr  the  winds  are  from 
one  or  the  other  (quarter,  the  quicksilver  stands  at 
about  thirty  inches^  widbout  the  least  variation. 
With  the  hot  southerly  winds,  I  have  rarely 
found  it  higher  than  2^  inches  and  ^>  which  is 
also  llie  ordinary  height;  in  stormy  wet  weather 
from  the  west. 
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A  Table,  shewing  the  Quantity  ^  Rem  tkmjtll 

at  Algiers. 
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The  ordinary  quantity  of  nun  which  ikUs 
yearly  at  Algiers  is,  at  a  medium,  twenty-seven 
or  twenty-eight  inchesv  In  the  years  I7ii3^ 
and  1724-5,  which  were  looked  upon  as  dry' 
years,  there  only  fell  about  twenty-four  inches ; 
whereas,  in  1730*1,  which  may  be  placed -among 
the  wet  years,  the  quantity  was  upwards  of  thir- 
ty. The  rains  were  still  more  copious  an.  1 792^9, 
amounting  to  more  than  forty  inches  ;  but  this 
was  so  extraordinary^  that  the  like  had  rarely 
happened.  The  showers,  particulariy  Oct.  15. 
and  Nov.  1 1.  were  so  remarkably  heavy  and  fre-^ 
((Qcnt,  that  the  pipes  contrived  to  convey  the 
rain  water  from  their  terraces,  as  they  call  the 
tops  of  their  tlat  roofed  houses,  were  not  wide 
enough  to  receive  it.  Whilst  I  was  at  Tunis  in 
February  and  March  1727-8,  it  rained  forty  days 
successively ;  but  I  have  not  known  the  Uke  at 
Algiers,  where  it  seldom  rains  above  two  or  three 
days  together,  after  which,  there  is  usually  a  week^ 
a  fortnight  oi^  more  of  (air  and  good  weather. 

Little  or  no  rain  fails  in  this  climate  during 
the  sonuner  season;  and  in  most  parts  of  the  Sa<^ 
hara,  particularly  in  the  Jereede,  they  have  sel- 
dom any  rain  at  all.  It  was  likewise  the  same 
in  the  Holy  Land,  Prov.  xxvi.  1.  where  rain  id 
accounted  an  unusual  thiug  in  harvest.  2  Sam. 
xxL  10.  where  it  is  also  mentioned,  *^  from  har«- 
"  vest)  till  rain  dropped  on  them  i.  e.  their  tainy 
season  tell  out,  as  in  fiarbaiy,  in  the  autumnal 
and  winter  months ;  the  latter  end  of  the  ninth 
nionth,  which  answers  to  our  January,  being  de- 
scribed 
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Vxvuch  rain.  Babylw  is  also  described  by  Strabo, 
^.XY.  p.  to  have  beea  in  the  like  oonduioa 
with  Tozer,  and  the  villages  of  the  Jereedc: 
y^gn»  Y  »  xc*i>w  lA  t«e  «fnv*CfmiiN»  says  that  curious 
auCbor. 

When  I  was  at  Tozer  in  December,  A.  D.  1727, 
we  \^  a  small  driiliiig  shower  that  coatinued 
for  die  space  of  two  hours ;  and  so  little  provi- 
sion  inade  against  acjcidents  of  this  kind, 
that  several  of  tb^  hoiises»  which  aie  butltonly  as 
usual  (p.  42.  138.)  with  palm  branches,  mud,  and 
tiles  bat^e4  ia  the  smi,  cprrespondiug  perhaps  to, 
an4  explanatory  of,  the  untempered  nortar, 
£zek.  xiii.  11.  fell  down  by  imbibing  the  mois- 
ture of  the  shower.  Nay,  provided  the  drops 
had  been  eitlnsy  larger,  or  the  shower  of  a  longer 
^ntinuanoe,  of  oi^trfimmg,  in  the  prophet's  cx« 
piessioQ,  t^e  whole  city  would  have  ondovbtedif 
dissoivedi  and  dropt  to  pieces.  The  like  also,  to 
compare  great  tlUngs  with  small,  mi§^t  have 
happened,  upon  the  s^ne  occasion,  even  to  such 
1^  the  i^ptian  pyraouds  as  are  made  a£  brick; 
the  composition  whereof,  being  only  a  mixture  of 
clay,  mud,  and  (Exod.  v.  7-)  straw*,  slightly 
blepdi^  and  kneaded  together,  and  aitorwanii 
baked  in  the  sun,  would  have  made  as  little  re- 
sistance. The  straw  which  keeps  these  bricks  to- 
gether, and  still  preserves  its  original  cokwr, 
seems  to  be  a  proof  that  these  bricks  were  neva 
burnt,  or  made  in  kilns. 

SEO 

*  ftHoM  colMKcat  Istms*  PbiL  Jiid«  m  nu  Mom. 
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SECTION  II. 

Of  iiieir  Hmbandn/,  and  Products. 
Th£  first  lainB  fall  here  eome  y^ars  in  Septfsm^ 

ber,  ill  others  a  month  later ;  after  which,  the 
.Arabs  break  up  their  ground,  in  order  to  sow 
wheat  and  plant  beans.  This  commonly  firils 
out  about  the  middle  of  October ;  but  the  sow- 
ing of  barley,  and  the  planting  of  lentils  and 
u^aivancos,  as  tliey  call  the  cicer  or  chich  pea,  is 
a  ibrtnight  or  tiiree  weeks  later,  or  not  till  the 
end  of  November.  If  the  latter  rains  £U1  as 
U4ual  iu  the  middle  of  April,  (in  .the  Holy  Land 
we  find  they  wer^  a  month  sooner,  Joel  ii.  dd^) 
the  crop  is  reckoned  secure  ;  the  harvest  coming 
on  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  iu  the  beginning 
of  June,  according  to  the  heat  and  quality  of  the 
preceding  seasons. 

Two  bushels  and  an  half  of  wheat  or  barley, 
are  sullicient  to  sow  as  much  ground,  as  a  pair  of 
beeves  will  plow  in  one  day ;  which  is^  a  little 
more  or  less,  equal  to  one  of  our  acres.  I  could 
uevcr  learn  that  Barbary  afforded  yearly  more, 
than  one  crop;  one  bushel  yielding  ordinarily 
from  eight  to  tu  ch  c,  thoiigli  some  districts  may 
perhaps  aiibrd  a  much  greater  increase,  for  it  is 
common  to  see  one  griin  produce  ten  or  fifteen 
stalks.  Even  some  giains  of  the  Murwaany 
mksit,  which  I  brought  with  me  to  Oxford,  and 
sowed  in  the  Physic  Garden,  threw  out  each  of 

them 
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tliem  fifty.   But  Muzeiatty»  one  of  the  late  Ka- 

lecfas,  or  vice-roys  of  the  province  of  TIcmsan, 
brought  once  with  him  to  Algiers  a  root  tiut 
yielded  four-score ;  telling  us,  that,  in  coqw- 
quence  of  a  dispute  concerning  the  respective 
ftuitfuloess  of  £gypt  and  fiarbaiy»  the  Emeer 
Hadge,  or  prince  of  the  western  pilgrims,  sent 
once  to  the  ba&haw  <^  Cairo,  one  that  yielded  six- 
score.  Pliny*  mentions  some  that  bore  three  or 
four  hundred.  It  likewise  happens,  that  one  of 
these  stalks  will  sometimes  bear  two  ears,  whilst 
each  of  these  ears  will  ns  oft^n  shoot  out  into  a 
number  of  lesser  one^  thereby  affording  a  smt 
plei)tiful  increase.  And  may  not  these  large  pro- 
hfic  ears,  when  seven  are  said  to  come  up  upon 
•one  stalk,  Gen.  xli.  5.  explain  what  is  further 
mentioned,  vcr.  47.  of  the  seven  fruitful  vcars  in 
£gypt,  vi:^  that  ^>  th^  earth  brought  tkem  fattk 

by  HANDFUtlS?" 

But  there  is  one  kind  onlv  of  wheat  and  bar- 
ley,  which  is  generally  cultivated;  and  these  sir 
each  of  them  produced  in  such  plenty,  that 
whilst  Oran  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Alg^ 
rines,  our  English  merchant^  usually  shipped  off 
from  tliencQ  every  y^r,  seven  or  eight  thousand 

ton, 

*  Tr^^icQiiniil  et^  fi;rtUius:'1iocei  nitart  tribitt 
naadme  alat  hominem :  utpote  cum  e  iiio£o,  at  at  aptom  toloBt 
quale,  m  Byiado  AMcm  campo,  cenUni  quinquagem  (centum 
sokm  idibt  roemonmtur)  modii  leddantnr*  Misit  ex  «o'§»i 
Divo  Augusto  procurator  ejus  ex  uno  grano  (yix  ciedifaile  djjdp] 
quadringenta  paucis  minus  germina,  extantque  de  ea  re  epii^^- 
Misit  ct  Neroni  simiiiter  cccxL  sdpulas  ex  uno  grano.  Flin* 
L  xviiL  c*  10. 
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ton,  even  of  what  could  well  be  spared  by  the 
iiihabitai^.  How  ever,  tlaey  both  of  them  dilFer 
in  quality,  according  to  the  ground  whereon  they 
are  sown.  Tor  what  grows  upon  the  plains  of 
Busdeerali,  is  accounted  the  best  in  the  kingdom 
of  Tunis  ;  whilst  at  Algiers,  the  corn  of  Tessai- 
lah  and  Zeidoure,  and  especially  tlie  Murwaauy, 
as  they  call  a  larger  sort  of  wheat  at  Medea,  keep 
up  the  greatest  reputation. 

Near  the  Sikke  and  Habrah,  in  the  Mattijiah, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Hamah  below  Constan* 
tiua,  and  all  along  the  Mejardah,  in  all  which 
places  they  have  a  great  command  of  water  du- 
ring the  whole  summer,  tlie  inliabitants  cultivate 
rice,  Indian  com,  and  particularly  a  white  sort  of 
millet  called  Prah*,  which  they  prefer  to  barley 
in  fattening  their  cattle.  Th^  sparrows,  which 
in  the  open  country  build  upon  trees  only,  the 
linnets,  goldfinches,  and  other  little  birtls,  are  so 
fond  of  this  gi*ain,  that,  when  it  grows  ripe,  they 
are  obliged  to  watch  it,  and  hinder  them  from 
settling  upon  it,  by  making  all  the  day  long  a 
perpetual  screaming  and  nois^  The  extempora* 
Ty  booths  which  they  make  with  branches  of 
trees,  reeds  and  bulrushes,  to  shelter  themselves^ 
at  these  times,  from  die  violent  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  are  entirely  neglected  and  forsaken  in  thip 
other  seasons,  may  be  the  same,  and  for  the  like 

VOL.  I.  2  L  purpose, 

Dvabft  Asfttman  of  Um  botaiustt,  tHough  a  qiute  dffl^ 
sem  planty  miqiiettionably  comet  £rom  this,  the  former  beii^  a 
'pedce  of  TUaspi,  witb  nvliioh  nilkt  hts  no  maner  of  aSi* 

tiity. 
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purpose^  with  the  cottage  in  a  vineyard^  and  wiik 

the  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers,  mentiOTed,  Isa. 
i.  8.  as  emblems  of  the  disconsolate  state  of  Je- 
rusalem. 

Oats  are  not  cultivated  at  all  by  the  Arabs,  the 
horses  of  this*  country  (mmt  mmnnHy  Horn.  U.  z. 
506.)  feeding  altogether  upon  barley  and  straw, 
the  latter  of  which,  as  their  grass  is  never  made 
into  hay,  is  the  usual  fodder  in  the  Holy  Lsod. 
This  we  learn  from  1  Kings  iv.i24.  where  it  is 
saidy  thiy  brought  barky  and  straw  fof^  the  hertet 
and  dramedaries.^Like  an  as  that  eateth  im/, 
Psal.  cvi.  should  be,  like  a  becoe  tliat  eatcih 
grass. 

These  nations  continue  to  tread  out  their  corn 
after  the  primitive  custom  of  the  £ast  Instead 
of  beeves,  they  frequently  make  use  of  niiks 
and  horses,  by  tying  in  like  manner  by  the  neck 
three  or'  four  df  them  together,  and  whipping 
them  afterwards  round  about  the  Nedders*,  as 
they  call  the  treading^  floors,  (the  Libyca  area^ 
Hor.)  where  the  sheaves  lie  open  and  expanded, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  placed  and  pre- 
pared with  us  for  threshing.  This  ipdeed  is  a 
much  quicker  way  than  ours,  though  less  cleanly. 
JFor  as  it  is  pei^nned  in  the  open  air,  Hos.  xiii. 
3.  upon  Any  round  level  plat  of  ground,  dauM 

ovtr 

*  TKis  figure  ml  lue  of  the  Nedder  seems  to  be  inffidr 
1.  la  die  Hebievr  name       iofvn^  from  wlietice  perfaajMt  the 
Greek  yv^t,  and  the  Latin  gynu :  2.  In  the  Greek  appdhtioB 
'm}M9 :  an4y  3.  In  the  Ethu^ie,  0wdy ;  viz.  firom  whipfng 
cattle  that  ticad  oot  the  com  nmnd  about  or  in  s  drpie. 
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over  with  cow's  dungi  to  prevent,  as  much  as 

possible,  tlie  earth,  sand,  or  gravel  from  rising ; 
a  great  quantity  of  them  all,  notwithstanding 
this  piecaution,  must  unavoidably  be  taken  up 
with  the  grain.  At  the  same ,  time,  the  straw, 
which  has  been  uken  notice  of  as  their  chier 
and  only  fodder,  is  hereby  sliattcred  to  pieces  ;  a 
circumstance  very  pertinently  alluded  to,  2  Kings 
xiii,  7.  where  the  king  of  Syria  is  said  to  have 
tnade  the  IsraelUcs  like  the  dust  by  thrahing. 

After  the  grain  is  trodden  out,  they  winnow  it 
by  throwing  it  up  against  the  wind  with  a  sho- 
vel; the  %•  9ium^  Matt.iii.12.  Lukeiii.  17.  tliere 
rendered  a  fan^  too  cumbersome  a  machine  to  be 
tliought  of.  Whereas,  tlie  text  should  rather  run, 
mkm  skovelf  or  Jork^  the  •^mm  •^mtrnm^  as  my  learn* 
ed  friend,  Mr  Merrick,  rather  takes  it  to  be, 
which  is  a  portable  instrument^  is  in  his  hand, 
s^greeable  .to  the  practice  that  is  recorded,  Isa. 
XXX.  24.  where  both  the  shovel  and  the  fan  are 
mentioned,  as  the  chqff^  Uiat  is  thereby  carried 
may  before  the  wisnl^  is  oftener  alluded  to,  Job 
xxi.  18.  Psal.  i.  4.  Isa.  xxix.  5.  and  xxxv.  5. 
ik».  xiii.  3.  The  broken  pieces  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzai  s  image  particularly  are  v^ry  beautifully 
compared,  Dan.  ii.  SJ.  to  the  chaffs  of  the  summer 
threshing  floor  carried  away  by  the  wind. 

After  the  grain  is  winnowed,  they  lodge  it  in 
matumoresj  or  subterraneous  magazines,  as  the 
custom  was  formerly  of  other  nations*,  two  or 

three 

*  Uiilidsime  &crvantur  (frumenta)  in  scrobibiu,  quos  Siros, 
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three  hundred  of  which  are  sometmies  togefter, 

the  smalleiit  holding  four  hundred  bushels.  Hir- 
tius*  acquaints  us,  that  the  Africans  naade  uaeof 
these  pits  for  the  greater  security  of  their  provi- 
sions from  an  eneniy.  It  is  more  probable,  that 
they  were  contrived  in  those  earlief  ages,  as  they 
continue  to  be  to  this  day,  for  the  greater  case 
and  convmience  of  the  inhabitants.  For  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  either  .the  ancient  Nonuh 
dea,  or  the  present  Arabs,  would  be  at  the  ex'- 
pence  of  erecting  store-houses  of  stone,  when 
they  could,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  and  at  every 
Station  where  they  encamped  to- gather  in  their 
harvest,  be  served  with  these. 

£eans,  lentils,  kidney  beans,  and  gai  vancos,  arc 
the  chiefest  of  their  pulse  kind  Pease,  whieli 
till  of  late  were  known  in  the  gardens  only  of  the 
several  Christian  merchants^  are  sown  with  the 
first  rains,  and  blossom  in  the  latter  end  of  fb> 
bruary,  or  in  the  beginning  of  March.  Beans 
are  usually  full  podded  at  that  time,  and  oontwe 
(luring  the  whole  spring;  which,  after  they  are 
hoiled  and  stewed  with  oil  and  garlic,  are  the 
principal  food  of  persons  of  all  distinetkms.  Af- 
ter them,  lentils,  kidney  beans,  and  garvancos  be- 
gin to  be  gathered ;  the  first  of  which  are  dress- 
ed, in  the  same  manner,  witli  beans,  dissolving 

easily 

«  (Juug$^  Var.  1.  L  c.  5t.)  vocant,  at  in  Ctppadocia  et  m  Thxank 
In  Hnjptiiia  at  A&ica,  ants  smnia,  ut  sicco  solo  fiant^  caoiiS: 
men  ut  palea  aobHonatiir.  Pkgtoea  com  ipka  wot  catdia^t 
[nonttaliodieBMt  African  est],  lu  fiwaanta  ai  nnUw  ifito 
penctict,  certMB  tn  mbSk  mal  lifiayia  aaicL  Waauhv&CBP^ 

'   •  Uiru  BdL  A&ic.  $57. 
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easily  into  a  mass,  and  making  a  pottage  of  a 
diocolate  colour.  This  we  find  was  die  red  pot>* 
tage  which  £sau,  from  thence  called  Edoni,  ex* 
dianged  for  his  birtii-i;ight*'.  But  garvancos  are 
prepared  in  a.  diffinrmt  naimer,  neither  do  they 
grow  soft,  like  other  pulse,  by  boiling ;  and 
tkiefore  never  oonstitute  a  dish  by  themselves, 
but  are  strawed  singly  as  a  garnish  over  cusca*- 
sowe,  pillowe,  and  other  dishes.  They  are  be- 
sides in  the  greatest  repute,  after  they  are  parch- 
ed in  pans  and  ovens;  then  assuming  the  name 
of  Jeblebby.  This  seems  to  be  <tf*  the  greatest 
antiquity,  for  Plautust  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing 
very  common  in  his  time ,  the  hke  observation 
we  meet  with  in  Aristofihanes^ :  neither  is  i^ne^ 
as  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  any  other  pulse 
prepared  in»  this  mannsr.  The  lebtebby  therefore 
of  these  times  may  probably  be  the  [tSp  Arniii] 
parched  pulse  U  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  Cassia- 
nos  supposes  them  to  be  the  t^m^om  of  the  Greek 

authors^.  They  have  likewise  been  taken  %ior 
the  pigrons  dui^  mentioned  at  the  siege  of  Sa- 
mariai  And  mdeed,  as  the  cieer  is  pointed  at  one 
end)  and  acquires  an  ash  colour  in  parching,  the 
first  of  whieh  drcmnstances  answers  to  the  fi- 
gure, 

*  Gen*  xzy.  30.  md  S^. 

f  Tsm  fiictam  ego  Qhim  xcddaih,  quaili  firictum  est  cicer* 
Flaiil.in  BaecKiv.y.  ver.7. 

t  Ai^^Mtrm  tv^iSir.   Afistopll.  in  Ihuct. 
|j  2  Sam.  xviL  i8.    Vid.  Hicronym.  Vers. 
j  Supcrintulit  canistrum  habcns  cicer  frictum,  quod  ilU  T^#- 
Y*^iM  (/.  ^.  BuUaria)  Tocant.    Casstan.  CoUaU  viii. 

Vid.  Boch.  Hicfox.  par.  pott.  1.  i.  c.  7^  . 
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giuec,  the  other  to  the  usual  colour  of  pigiem 
tlung>  the  auppositiQU  is  by  no  means  to  be  disie- 
gvrded. 

After  their  corn  and  pulse,  we  are  to  take  no» 
tice  of  the  rootB^  {tot-herbs  and  fruit,  of  wl^ 
tliere  is  not  only  great  plenty  and  variety,  hut  a 
continuance  or  succession,  at  leastof  one  kind  or 
other,  thtottgfaout  the  whole  year*    To  gm 
therefore  a  specimen  of  the  kitchen  and  fruii 
gardens  of  fiarbaiy,  we  are  to  observe,  that  Utf- 
nips,  carrots,  and  cabbages,  are  equally  good  and 
conunpn  in  most  seasons.   The  lift  el  hashoun^ 
a  small  iMursiiip-Uhe  turnip^  with  fibrous  rooti^ 
has  a  taste  so  agreeably  pungent,  that  it  is  held 
in  the  highest  esteem,  and  sold  by  weight*  A 
turnip  like  this  is  sometimes  brought  fram  Ham- 
buji;gh#  lettuce,  or  choss,  according  to.  the  generi- 
cal  name.    Endive^  cressi  chervil,  apin^e^  all 
sorts  of  beets,  with  the  young  shoots  of  the  wilJ 
imd  garden  artichoke^  are  in  season  from  Octo- 
ber to  June;  add  then  follow,  daring  the  reet  d 
the  summer,  calabashas,  niellow-keahs%  hediu- 
janns,  and  toraatas;  each  of  them  in  its  taut 
gives  a  relish  to  their  soups  and  ragouts.  Nei- 
ther should  cazbar  or  coriander  be  omittcii^  as  it 

hai 

•  Mcllou-keah,  or  mulookiah,  i^*niSD»     '^^  t^c  Arabic,  h 
tlie  same  with  the  melochia,  or  corchorus  J.  fi.  II.  9S2.  J.  R.  H. 
S59.  being  a  podded  species  of  mallows,  whose  pods  are  rough,, 
of  a  glutmous  nibstanoey  and  lued  in  most  of  their  dishes.  Md-i 

an4^  wdi«i»faBdtriiMiawt^  liangh  iom  edwr  pbnt  «f  § 
man  Mltiih  taste,  and  Im  nosriahing  Quality  (as  ti  it  yaad. 
mth  the  lootScof  j^niper  trees)  may  \m  dPMV  inlriMlni.  I 
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hasdwigrs  a  principal  ahare  in  tbe  Momihoodc*^ 

CT}'.  Sellery  and  colliflowers  arrive  here  to  great 
perfection.  They  are  sawn  July,  and  £t  for 
gathermg  the  Februaiy  or  March  following.  I 
have  seen  several  coUidowers  very  white,  sotid, 
and  compact^  that  meamited  a  y»d  or  moftt  in 
rircamference.  They  begin  to  gather  musk,  and 
water  melons,  about  the  latter  end  of  June;  the 
fiist  of  wbidi  are  little  sopeKor  in  tute  to  onr 
o\vii,  but  tlie  latter,  for  want  of  a  proper  heat,  have 
rarely  or  never  been  raised  to  perfection  in  die 
northern  climates.  Doubtless  the  water  melon, 
or  angura,  or  pistacha«  or  dillali,  as  they  call  it 
her^  is  prc>vlde»tiatly  calcafarted  for  the  sonthera 
countries,  as  it  affords  a  cool  refreshing  juice^ 
assuages  thirst,  mitigates  feverish  disorders,  and 
compensates  thereby,  in  no  small  degree,  for  the 
excessive  heats  not  so  much  of  these  as  of  the 
sioie  sduthem  districts. 

In  speaking  of  tlie  fruit  garden,  we  are  to  be- 
gin with  the  palm  tree,  of  which  there  are  seve*- 
nd  large  plantations  in  the  maritime  as  well  as 
in  the  inland  parts  of  this  country ;  though  such 
only  as  grow  in  the  Sahara,  vise,  in  Osetulia  and 
the  Jereeda,  bring  their  fruit  to  perfection.  They 
oe  propagated  chiefiy  from  young  shoots^  .takm 
from  the  roots  of  full  grown  trees,  which,  if  well 
nuisplanted  and  taken  care  ot^  will  yield  their 
ruit  in  their  sixth  or  seventh  year;  whereas, 
hose  that  are  raised  immediatclv  from  the  ker- 
lels,  will  not  bear  till  about  their  sixteenth. 
Ms  method  of  raising  the  ^•o4,  or  palm^  and 

(what 
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(what  magr  be  further  observed)  that,  when  the 

old  trunk  dies,  there  is  never  wanting  one  or 
other  of  these  offsprings  to  succeed  it,  may  have 
given  oocasion  to  the  fable  of  the  bird*  of  that 
name  dying,  and  anotlier  arising  from  it 

It  is  well  known  that  these  tfees  aie  male  and 
female,  and  that  the  fruit  will  be  dry  and  inapii 
without  a  previous  communication  with  the  male. 
in  the  month  of  March  or  April  therefore,  vben 
the  sheaths  that  respectively  inclose  the  young 
chisters  .of  the  male  flowers  and  the  female  fmit, 
begin  to  open,  at  which  time  the  latter  are  ibim- 
td  and  the  first  are  n^y,  they  take  a  sprig  or 
two  of  the  male  chister,  and  insert  it  ioto  the 
sheath  of  the  female ;  or  else  they  take  a  whole 
cluster  of  tlie  male  tree,  and  sprinkle  the  meal  or 
ikrina  of  it  over  several  clustere  of  the  femakf. 
The  latter  practice  is  common  in  £>g)  pt,  wbeie 
they  have  a  number  of  males;  but  the  tmi  d 
Baibarv'  are  impregnated  by  the  former  method, 
one  male  being  sufficimt  to  impr^^te  four  or 
five  hundred  females  J, 

The  Africans  call  this  operation  Dthuckar, 
which  we  may  render  the  foeamdating,  or 
sion  of  the  mak.  The  same  word  is  likewise  used, 
loatGad  qf  the  ancient  caprificatio||i  for  the  sus- 

peurii^ 

*  Vid.  PUn.  Hb.  xiii.  c.  4.  Bockart  Hieioz.  L  vL  c  5. 
post.  p.  2. 

f  Pliu.  L  xiii.  expresses  this  by,  Pulvere  tsmtum  io&p^ 
foeminis. 

.  t  Vid.  Phytogr.  No.  204. 

I]  Vid.  PHn.  Hist  Nat.  JL  xv.  c.  19.   Mcnse  Jinio,  circa 
sduum  capnficandfle  sunt  vboiw  fid,  id  est^sospoadcnfi  {Tosaei 
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pending  a  few  figs  of  the  male,  or  wild  fig  tree, 
upon  the  temai^  to  hinder  the  fruit  from  drop- 
ping off  or  degenerating. 

I  was  informed,  that  the  pahn  tree  arrives  to 
its  greatest  vigour  about  thirty  years  after  trans- 
plantation, and  continues  so  seventy  years  after- 
wardsi  bearing  yearly  fifteen  or  twenty  clusters 
of  dates,  each  of  them  weighing  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty pounds.  After  tliis  period,  it  begins  gradual- 
ly to  decline,  and  usually  falls  about  the  latter 
nd  of  its  second  century.  *  Cui  placet  curas 
agere  ssculorum/  says  PalladiuSy  Oct  1£.  *  de 
palmis  cogitet  eonserendis.' 

This  ^u^^  ^uni  Requires  no  other  culture  and 
tteodance,  than  to  be  well  Mratered  once  in  four 
•r  five  days,  and  to  liave  a  few  of  the  lower 
oughs  lopt  off,  whenever  thcg  begin  to  droop  or 
either.  These,  whose  stulnps  dt  polices,  in  be^ 
ig  thus  gradually  left  upon  the  trunk,  serve, 
ke  so  many  rounds  of  a  ladder^  to  climb  up  the 
ee,  either  to  fecundate  it,  to  lop  it,  or  to  gather 
«  firuit,  are  quickly  supplied  with  others^  which 
^dually  hang  down  fVom  the  top  or  cro%n> 
'Qtributing  not  only  to  the  regular  and  uniform 
owth  of  this  tall,  knotless,  beautiful  tree,  but 
ewise  to  its  perpetual  and  most  delightful  ver- 
ic  To  be  ejpaltedf  £eclus  xxiv.  14.  or,  to  JloU' 
h  She  the  pahn  treCy  are  as  just  and  proper  ex- 
roL.  I.  £  M  •  pressions, 

ificOylmOy  vclut  ferra,  pertusi.  Pallad.  De  re  rust.  l.iv.  Ca^ 
cari  (inquit  Sipontinus)  est  adhlbita  caprifico,  ne  fructus  pro- 
ficus  ante  matuntatem  deddant,  provideie.   Vid.  Stepb. 


Ojihclvuu. 

pressions,  suitable  tu  the  nature  of  tliis  plant,  ^ 
to  4pre4fd  i^rwdliica  cedar^  Psal.  xciL  11. 

It  is  usual  with  persons  of  better  fitfhion,  upon 
a  nianj^e,  4t  the  birth  or  circumcision  of  a 
child,  or  upon  any  other  feast  or  good  day,  to  o 
tcrtain  their  guests  with  the  honey,  or  t/i/we l> 
(hey  call  it,  of  llu^  palm  tree.  This  they  procaic 
by  cutting  off  the  head  or  crowa  (the  mnmn  otl 
Theophra^tus,  to  which  Uie  HaiZMon  Xamar 
supposed  to  relate)  of  one  of  the  more  vigosw: 
plants,  and  scouping  the  top  of  the  trunk  i. /• 
the  sh^pe  of  a  Won,  where  tlie  aap  in  asceadi&^j 
lodges  itself,  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  quarts  i 
^ay,  during  the  first  week  or  fortnight;  aft-. 
whichy  the  quantity  daily  diminisheSy  and,  at  tk; 
end  of  six  weeks,  or  two  months,  the  juices  ar^ 
entirely  CQi^uunedt  the  tre^  bec.omes  dry,  m 
sorves  only  for  tinolber  or  firewood*  This  liquo: 
which  1^  a  anore  luscious  sweetneiss  than  hone}; 
is  of  the  coosistenoe  of  « thin  syrop,  but  cfoickl] 
grows  tart  and  ropy,  acquiring  an  intoxicai.i  j 
quality^  and  giving  by  distiUation  an  9giKcahi\ 
'  spirit  or  ardA^,  according  to  the  general  name  o 
these  pegple  for  all  hot  hqupxs  extracted  by  tii 
akmbick.  \ 
After  the  palm,  we  are  to  describe  the  Ix>tus' 
whose  fruit  is  frequently  mentioned  in  histon 
The  Lotopbagi  also,  a  considerable  people  of  ife 
and  the  adjacent  deserts,  received  their  name  ^ 
the  eating  of  it.    Herodotusf  informs  m,  d» 

t 

♦  Phyt.  No.  265. 

f  Herod,  p.  278.   Scyl.  Perip.  p.  49«   Sttab.  GptpmLl 
p.  1188.  PtoL  Gcogr.  L  iv.  c  3* 
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the  fruit  was  sweet  like  the  date;  Pliny*  that 

it  was  of  the  bigness  ot*  a  bean,  and  of  a  saffron 
colour;  and  llieophrastus|,  that  it  grew  thick| 
like  the  froit  of  the  iii3ritle  tree.   From  which 
arcumstances,  the  lotus  arbor  of  the  ancients  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  platit  With  the  Seedra  of  the 
Arabs.    This  shrnb,  which  is  very  common  in 
the  JcfeedCy  and  other  parts  of  Barbary,  baa  the 
leaves,  prickles^  flower,  and  fmit  of  the  ziziphus, 
or  jujeb;  only  with  this  ditference,  that  the  fruit 
is  here  round,  smaller  and  tetore  hiscioiis,  at  the 
same  time  the  brandies,  like  those  of  the  paliu- 
niSy  are  neitlier  so  much  jointed  nor  crooked. 
This  fruit  is  still  in  great  repute,  tasted  something 
like  gingerbread,  unci  is  sold  in  the  markets  all 
orer  the  southern  districts  of  these  kingdoms. 
The  Arabs  call  it  Aneb  cnta  el  Seedra,  or  the  ju- 
jebrftkc  StedrOf  which  Olavus  Celsius  had  so 
great  an  opinkm  of,  that  he  has  described  It  as 
tlie  Dudaim  of  the  S.  S. 

Most  of  the  other  fruit  trees  of  this  country 
are  common  in  Europe ;  of  which  the  almond, 
the  most  early  bearer,  Uowers  in  January^  and 
gives  its  fruit  in  the  beginning  of  April.  Apri- 
cots 

*  Afiics  ia^gnem  ttl>orein  Loton  gignit  nagnitudo  quao 
pjro,  quttiquam  Nqpos  Comeliai^  hicvaa  timdat.  **  Magnitudo 
\kunc  iahttf  color  cruci,  sed  ante  matuiiutam  alius  atque  idius,  a« 
in  otifl.  Naacitur  densus  in  nraait  myrd  modo,  non  ut  in 
'  'talia  ceraai :  tarn  dulci  ibi  cibo,  at  nomen  edam  gend  terrseque 
k^cdciit,  nimia  hoauuU  advenanun  oUiviooe  patiisB,  &G.  Plin. 

-|-  O  #1  Mmf9H  tAuMf  jMnyty  tmrmmm  h  mnn^  m  iltf|Mf » 
^^jg^  mmmnm*  Tlieopli.HisU  PlanU  lib.iT.  g«4> 
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Goto  aie  fit  to  gather  in  May ;  but  ^  tashee^or 

masculine  apricot,  is  somewhat  later,  ihoii^ 
much  preferahle,  the  eating  of  it  is  never  at- 
tended with  surfeits.  Whereas  the  common  spri* 
cot  occasions  a  variety  of  fevers  and  dysenteries, 
and  is  therefore  knowA  in  the  frank  language  bj 
the  name  of  Matza  Franca,  or  the  IdUer  Onrh 
stian^  Apricot  is  a  corruption  of  praecoqua,  (in 
the  modem  Greek  wt^mmm)^  on  ficooutit  of  itsfer* 

wardness. 

In  June^  there  are  two  or  three  sorto  of  plums 
and  cherries,  which  are  neither  plentiful  nor  ife- 

licious.  However,  the  cherry  was  formerly  in  so 
much  esteem,  that  it  was  odled,  at  it  is  at  pl^  i 
sent,  Hab  el  melleck,  i.  e.  The  berry  of  the  km^ 
About  this  time  likewise*  is  tb^  season  for  tout  | 
or  mulberries ;  but  applet  and  pears  are  not  ripe 
before  July  of  August,  when  both  of  them  are  in 
pkqty  aii4  variety  enough ;  though,  if  the  soHn, 
I.  e.  the  king  pear,  is  excepted,  all  the  rest  arc 
gre^y  inferior  to  the  more  ordinary  kinda  of  our 
climate ;  neither  will  any  of  them  keep  till  tb 
autumn. 

The  black  and  white  boccoie,  or  early  fig*,  (the 
i?anie  we  have  in  England,  and  which  in  Spain  is 
galled  breki^  quasi  *  bjeve^  as  continuing  only  s 
short  time),  is  produced  in  June,  though  the  ktr- 

piez,  or  keimouse,  the  iig  properly  so  called 

wbich , 

*  Btfkrftft,  Heb.  n*103t  Primus  firactus  et  pi«poilK.€dj 
Siguiicftt  ficiuD  pnecocem,  prodromum,  sive  prodieiicsiiL  ScUsi 

l4ez.Jer.xxiT. a*  Ho8.lz.io. 
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winch  they  preierve^  and  make  up  into  cakes 

i&  rarely  ripe  before  August.  I  have  also  seen  a 
hmg  dark  coloured  karmouse,  that  sometuues 
hangs  upon  the  trees  all  the  winter.  For  the 
kermouse,  in  general,  continue  a  long  time  upcm 
the  tree  before  they  fall  off ;  whefeas,  die  hoc- 
cores  drop  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  and,  according 
to  the  beautiful  allusion  of  the  prophet  Nahuin» 
(ill.  19.)  fall  into  the  mouth  of  the  eater  upon  bang 
sliaken.  We  may  observe  further,  tiiat  these 
trees  do  not  properly  blossom,  or  send  out  flowers, 
as  we  render  niDH,  Hab.  iii.  17.  They  may  ra-. 
ther  be  said  to  ^hoot  out  their  JnUt,  which  they 
do  like  so  many  little  buttons,  with  their  flowers, 
small  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  inclosed  within 
them.  But  further  notice  will  he  taken  of  the 
fig-tree,  when  \vc  speak  of  the  Holy  Land, 

Nectarines  aiui  peaches  are  ripe  towards  tbei 
middle  of  July,  the  former  being  much  larger 
than  ours,  and  of  a  better  taste ;  and  the  latter, 
besides  their  excellent  flavour,  will  commonly 
weigh  ten  ounces.  August  produces  the  first 
pomegranates ;  some  ot*  which  are  tiuree  or  four  . 

mches 

*  1  Sam.  XXV.  is*  When  they  are  just  ftnned,  or  not  cone 
to  nntuxity,  they  are  the  phagim^  ue.  the  •Avftf*!,  mti^ 

ipmy  Cant.  ii.  13.  Apoc.  vi.  13.  and  the  grossi,  Plin.  1.  xiii.  c.  7. 
woich  terms  may  relate  also  to  the  immature  fniit  both  of  the 
sommer  and  i^inter  crops.  Dried  figs  were  the  carica:  or  trj^iff 
and  n^"li^*1^f  as  cahs  of  Jigs  were  called  «-«A<«^d  and  D'Sn*!. 
Figs  are  likewise  taken  for  the  ^^p,  or  summer  fruit,  so  often 
named  in  Scripture.  Kermex,  or  kermouse,  the  Barbary  name 
for  fi^s,  may  have  relation  to  coreus,  the  green  or  scarlet  berry, 
or  kermcZy  which  gives  the  crimson  dye,  these  figs  being  often  of 
a  red  or  violet  colour  }  the  Jicus  violace<t^  as  the  botanists  call 
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inchci  t&  diaxneter,  and  tii  a  poimd  weight  The 
pome^ranltes,  or  mahim  Ponicutn,  as  drigiiuiNy 

brought  from  Phoenicia,  was  formerly  one  of  the 
moat  delicate  frmts  of  the  east,  Numb,  stiti.  99. 
and  XX.  5.  Deut.  viii.  8.  Cant.  iv.  13.  tlie  orange, 
the  apricot,  the  peach,  or  the  fiectsiriii^  not  hi* 
ving  made  their  pogress  so  early  to  the  west- 
vard«  Neither  ought  W6  to  omit  the  prickly 
pear,-  or  the  ftntt,  at  ft  ia  eomtfionly  tft 
be,  of  the  opuntia ;  called,  perhaps  from  being 
first  brought  to  them  frann  Spahi^  kertti^  aassa^ 
rah,  or  the  Jig  of  the  Christians.  Several  families 
live  upon  it  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  though  it  is  h^er  known  to  tinge  the 
urine  of  a  bloody  colour,  as  it  does  in  America, 
from  whencd  this  fruit,  or  the  tena  (for  that  is 
its  proper  Indian  name,  not  unlike  Heb.  ""^NH  or 
rj^nT^^)  originally  came. 

The  wall-nut,  and  the  e^Iive,  which  only  bears 
copiously  every  other  year,  are  propagated  all 
over  fiarbary.  In  aoitte  places  also  they  have  the 
pistachio  tree  ;  as  also  the  chesnut,  which  is 
smaller,  though  of  as  good  a  relish  as  tliose  tVom 
France  or  Spain«  But  the  hasel  nut*,  the  filbert, 
the  strawberry,  the  gooseberry  also,  and  currant  |, 

are 

•  TiS  Heb.  [^Luz]  is  interpfcted,  (Gen.  xxx.  37.)  the  hastf 
tree^  instead  of  the  almond  tree^  according  to  the  true  agnifica- 
tion.  What  is  rendered  nuts  likewise,  Cant.  vi.  1 1 .  should  hiw 
been  specified,  rind  called  wali-nuis ;  the  Heb.  tJlK,  ajouze^^ 
the  Arabic  jcwZj  being  the  same.  CHOZl  *^^^»  ^^'hich  we  rea- 
der simply  nuts^  Gen.  xliii.  11.  should  be  the  pistachio-nuts. 

f  These  have  attained  among  the  botanists  tke  name  rihet, « 
ribemumt  voy  probably  from  the  rhib^t  of  the  Arabian  phyaciziK, 

thoygii 
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are  not,  98     as  I  kuow,  the  productions  .of  tjbii^ 
climate.  * 

Tj^e  grape  ripen$  towandfl  tiifs  liaitt^  eo4  of 
JMly,  ^ufi  ica,dy  for  tl\e  vintage  in  Septemlnsr- 
T|]^  wine  of  Aigkrf,  bd^itfe  t;be  jlppusts 
ed  the  vini^yards  in  jJie  years  1723  and  1784,  wa$ 
not  i^t]erior  jtp  jtli^  b^#t  hc'rmitage^  eyi^h^r  Urisk- 
nm  of  taf te  or  flayour.   Bu|t  since  thM^  ti.u}e,  it 

niuql^  /de^neptjeijl,  having  not  hidierto  (1732) 
iecovere4  Moual  c^lities ;  tj^iough  ey^n  with 
this  disadvantage,  it  may  stil^l  dispute  the  p^|fe^  ' 
rcfice  with  tfee  cojujpapn  w^ne#  o^'  Spain  or  Pfti'tur 
gai.  The  lamon,  and  spin^timfia  tfaie  S^evij  orange 
tceCj  is  always  in  ^  sM^ce^^ion  o^'  ft;uit  and  blos- 
101113;  but  tbe  Chioj^  a»  it  ia  ^mmoaXif  palled, 
having  been  transplanted  from  the  country  of 
tliat  name  much  later,  is  stili  considered  as  a  fo- 
reigner, and  bears  only  towards  the  latter  end  of 
autumn.  I  need  not  mention  the  quince,  the 
medlar,  the  jujeb  and  service  tree,  because  their 
fruit  is  no  w^here  in  great  repute ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  trees  thcmseh  es  are  tlie  least  ornaments 
of  tlie  fruit  garden.  Those  plants  which  more 
immediately  relprte  to  tl\e  fl.o\^.er  qj  }^ie  physic 

though  of  ^  i^ff|i|ent  ki^d  ;  the  latter  l^Ipg  wit)i  a  parsnip-like 
root,  with  rough  leaves,  like  bugloss  or  echium,  but  larger  and 
brooder,  the  xoot  uid  leaves  whemf  being  pounded  and  squeez- 
ed, yield  a  tut  irWlung  juice,  !ivUcb  w  uied  the'  Turks  in 
th^  abetbett  fmd  cooling  liquo];8.  As  this  therdbrc  h^  a  great 
aftnity  in  taste  with  the  juice  of  the  gooseberry  and  cunaat  ^  ' 
thcaey  in  want  or  defiaency  of  the  fetmer,  might  ba»e  been  tub- 
stitoted  in  their  pbicc«  apd  hate  asmned  the  saupe  nme.  The 
dock  abeive  mentioned  is  thus  described*  Lapathum  acet^^sum 
oiknide  wmufm  tt  wMuim^  fiyniy  riia.  Bcitbi  apnil 
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garden,  are  ranged  together  alphabetically  in  the 
jPhjftographia. 

But  we  should  not  leave  these  gardens,  with- 
out observing,  that  there  is  nothing  laid  out  in 
them  with  method,  beauly  or  design;  die  whole 
being  a  medley  only,  or  confusion  of  fruit  trees, 
^  with  beds  or  plantations  of  cabbages^  turnips^ 
beans,  garvancos,  &c. ;  nay,  sometimes  of  wheat 
and  barley  interspersed.  Fine  walks,  parterres, 
and  flower-plats,  would  be  to  these  people  the 
loss  of  so  nmch  profitable  soil;  as  planting  in 
order  and  regularity,  the  study  of  soil  and  com- 
posts, or  the  aiming  at  any  new  improvaoienti^ 
would  be  so  many  deviations  from  the  practice  of 
their  ancestors,  whose  footsteps  they  follow  widi 
the  utmost  devotion  and  reverence. 


SECTION  III. 

Of  the  Soil,  SaUs,  Mineral  fVaters, 

Hot  Springs,  &c. 

The  soil,  which  supports  all  trees  and  vegeta^ 
bles,  is,  for  the  most  part^  of  such  a  loose  and 
yielding  contexture,  that,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
terved,  an  ordinary  pair  of  beeves  is  sufficieoi 
in  one  day  to  plow  a  whole  acre  of  it. 

In  the  salt-petre  works  of  Tlemsan,  they  ex- 
tract about  six  ounces  of  nitre  frotn  every  quin- 
tal of  this  soil,  which  is  there  of  a  dark  colour; 
and  at  Dousan^  in  Gsstulia,  Kaurwaa^  and  some 

otber 
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other  places,  they  liavc  the  like  quantity  from  a 
amy  earth,  of  a  colour  betwixt  red  and  yellow, 
in  the  summer  season,  the  banks  of  several  ri- 
\  ers,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  fathoms,  arc 
studded  all  over  with  nitrous  and  saline  knobs 
and  exudations,  w  hich,  besides  the  depth  of  the 
5oil,  shew  us  Ukewise  how  well  it  is  saturated 
with  these  mmerals. 

Fqr  to  tliis  grand  and  inexhaustible  f  und  of 
salts,  we  m^y  in  a  great  measure  attribute  the 
great  fertility  for  which  this  country  has  always 
been  remarkable  %  and  still  continues  to  be  so, 
wittiout  any  other  manuring,  than  burning,  in 
some  few  places,  the  weeds  and  stubble.  How* 
ever,  it  ia  somewliat  extraordinary,  and  for  winch 
we  cannot  account,  that  the  province  of  Biza- 
cium  formerly  in  so  much  repute  for  its  fertili* 
ty,  should  at  present  be  the  most  barren  and  un- 
profitable part  of  these  kingdoms.  . 

That  salt  is  here  the  chief  and  prevsuling  mi- 
neral, appears  a^  well  from  the  several  salt  springs 
and  niouutains  of  salt,  as  from  .the  great  number 
of  salinse  and  shibkas,  that  we  meet  With  almost 
141  every  diijtriet.    The  Wed  el  Mailah,  near  the 

yol..  r.         .       a  N  M'estern 

*  Non  quioquid  Ub^fcis  teiit 
Fcmas  area  messilms. 

Senee^  m  Thi^esu 

FnimeDti  quantum  metit  Africa. 

Hot.  Sat.  L  iu  Sau  3. 87. 

Pomdeat  Libycaa  messes. 

Mm»  Efiig,  ),  v7.  So. 

f  Vid.  Not.  *  p.  25i. 
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western  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  aim 
the  Serratt  upon  the  eastern ;  tlie  Uammam  Mell* 
wan,  nine  leagues  to  the  S.  S.  E.  of  Algiers ;  the 
Salt  lliver  of  the  fieni  Abbess^  which  nuu 
through  the  Beeban  ;  that  of  ihe  Urbyah,  netf 
the  Tittery  Dosh  ;  that  from  Jibbel  Woosgar,  in 
tlie  oeighbourhood  oF  Constantina ;  the  Mailah» 
that  falls  into  the  Shott  over  against  Messeelah ; 
the  Bareekah,  as  it  passes  by  Nicl(:owse ;  and  tbe 
river  of  Grorbata,  upon  the  oonlines  of  the  Je- 
reed :  these^  I  say,  besides  several  rills  and  fbuD« 
tains  of  lesser  note,  are  all  of  them  either  very 
salt  or  brackish.  The  water  of  the  river  Goi- 
bata  is  made  very  palatable^  by  letting  it  peico* 
late  through  some  contiguous  banks  of  sand,  into 
little  pits  which  are  occasionally  dug  for  that  pui- 
pose ;  but  the  other  rivers,  having  deeper  cbn- 
nels,  and  running  through  a  richer  mouldy  are  not 
capable  of  the  like  filtration. 

The  salt  pits  near  Arzew  lie  surrounded  with 
mountains,  and  take  up  an  area  of  about  sul 
miles  in  compass.  They  appear  like  a  large  Iska 
in  winter,  but  are  drj'  in  summer,  the  water  be- 
ing then  exhaled,  md  the  salts  that  are  left  be- 
hind become  crystalized.  In  digging  for  this 
salt,  they  pass  tlirough  different  layers  of  it, 
whereof  some  are  an  inch,  others  more  in  thick- 
ness, in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  salino 
particles  wherewith  the  waters  were  impregnated 
l)eforc  their  respective  concretions.  In  the  like 
manner,  we  find  the  Salinas  betwixt  Carthage  and 
the  Guletta ;  those  of  the  Shott,  and  of  other 
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places,  either  bordering  upon,  or  lying  "ivithiu 
the  Sahata. 

Jibbcl  Had-defia  is  an  entire  mountain  of  salt, 
iitmted  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Lake 
of  Marks.  The  salt  of  it  is  of  a  quite  different 
quality  and  appearance  from  tliat  of  the  salince, 
beiag  as  hard  and  solid  aa  stone,  and  of  a  reddish 
or  purple  colour.  Yet  what  is  washed  down  from 
these  precipices  by  the  dews^  attaint  another  co- 
lour, becomes  as  white  as  snow,  and  loses  that 
share  of  bitterness  which  is  in  the  parent  rock 
salt  It  may  very  properly  be  said  to  have  lost, 
if  not  all,  yet  a  great  deal  at  least  of  its  original 
savour.  The  salt  ot*  the  mountains  near  Lwo- 
taiah  and  Jil)bel  Miniss,  is  of  a  grey  or  blnrish 
colour ;  and,  witlK>ut  submitting  to  the  like  ac^ 
ddental  pttrificaticm,  as  at  Had-deffia,  is  very" 
agreeable  to  the  palate ;  the  first  especially  being; 
soM  at  Algiers  fer  a  pemy  an  ounce,  which  n  a; 
^reat  sum,  considering  the  small  value  of  com- 
xaoD  salt  all  o\'er  this  kingdom. 

Of  the  Kka  quantity  aiid  ffayour  is  the  salt  of 
tlie  Lake  of  Marks,  and  of  the  other  lesser  plains 
of  the  same  aature.  These  are  usually  called 
sibkah  or  sWbkah,  i.  e.  saltish  plats  of  grmnd; 
and  lie  commonly  under  water  in  winter,  when 
they  appear  like  so  many  extensive  lakes ;  but 
arc  dry  in  summer,  when  they  may  be  taken  for 
so  many  bowling  greens  prepared  for  the  turf* 
Such  of  the  shibkas  as  have  a  hard  and  solid  bot- 
tom, without  any  mixture  of  gritty  mould,  re- 
tain the  salt  that  lies  crystalized  upon  them  after 

rain; 
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r^n ;  but  others^  which  are  of  a  more  oosy  di- 

tiorbent  nature,  seldom  preserve  any  saline  incrat* 
tations  upon  tbeh'  surfaces.  The  chief  substra- 
tum of  the  Lake  of  Marks,  is  like  a  tesselkrtri 
pavement,  made  up  of  various  little  cubes  of  com- 
mon salt ;  but  in  those  shibkahs,  that  are  of  a 
soft  and  oozy  composition,  as  near  \\'arran  and 
Kairvvan,  I  could  never  observe  any  salt  that  was 
concreted ;  though  the  earth  of  them  all  is  very 
pungent  to  the  tongue,  and  by  a  proper  solutiou 
and  management,  would  undoubtedly  yield  a  co- 
pious portion  of  it. 

I  have  seen  some  large  pieces  of  sal  gem 
brought  from  the  country  of  the  Beni  Meznb; 
but  salt-petre,  called  aiellah  hae^  or  live  salt^  by 
the  ArabSy  is  never,  that  I  know,  found  in  sub- 
stance or  concreted,  being  always  extracted  by 
art  For  whidi  purpose,  several  troughs  of  brick 
or  stone  are  erected,  with  wooden  grates  for  their 
bottoms ;  and  after  having  lined  them  within 
with  mats  made  of  dwarf  palm  or  spartum,  th^ 
fill  them  with  salt-petre  earth,  sprinkling  it  with 
water  every  six  or  eiglit  hours,  for  five  or  six 
days  together*  The  water,  by  soaking  throa^ 
the  earth,  engages  all  the  nitrous  particles  that 
are  lodged  in  its  way ;  and,  drauiing  afterwanb 
through  the  mats,  falls  into  small  cavities,  made 
on  purpose  to  receive  it.  When  they  have  thus 
obtained  a  sufficient  quantity  of  brine,  diey  pour 
.it  into  caldrons,  boil  it  up  and  rciiue  it.  There 
are  several  works  of  this  kind  at  Tlemsas, 
Btscara,  and  Kairwan,  besides  others  that  are 
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carried  on  privately  among  tlie  Kabylcs  and 
Arabs. 

The  principal  use  of  their  salt-pctre,  is  in  the 
composition  of  ba-xoute|  or  gun-powder ;  where- 
of the  sulphur  comes  mostly  from  Europe,  whilst 
the  ashes  of  the  burwak,  or  kings  spear,  or  as- 
{ihodelus^  are  rather  chosen  than  those  of  char- 
coal. These  people  are  well  enough  instructed 
itt  the  art  of  graining  the  gun-powder ;  tlK)ugh 
BOmethii^is  still  wanting,  either  in  the  ingredi<» 
lilts  thcnijielves,  or  in  the  proportions  of  them, 
one  ounce  from  our  powder  mills  being  equiva- 
lent to  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  that 
which  is  made  iu  these  countries. 

Besides  the  several  springs  and  rivulets  of  salt 
water,  wliicli  I  have  here  enumerated,  these 
countries  abound  likewise  with  others  that  par- 
take of  sulphur  and  other  mmerals.    In  which 
class,  besides  tlie^Ain  Kidi'an^  oi^  Fountain  of  Tar y 
and  the  Uamdfa,  a  rich  spaw  water  or  aeidula 
near  the  river  Bishbe.sh,  we  may  place  the  several 
liammamst>      Thermie.    The  Ain  el  Uoute, 
^ich  falls  into  the  Tafha,  together  with  thef 
greatest  number  oi'  tlie  springs  of  the  Jereed,  are 
smnewhat  more  tiban  lukewarm ;  whilst  those  of 
Seedy  Ebly,  Warran,  below  Tiemsan,  those  of 
Mellwan,  £1  Jiammah  of  Gabs,  and  the  lower 
i>ath  at  Mereega,  are  of  a  more  intense  heat,* 
and  very  proper  to  bathe.in.    But  the  Uammam 
Meskooteen,  and  the  upper  bath  at  Mereega,  «e 
aiuch  too  hot  for  that  intention;  the  former 

boiling, 
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^cSHivifs,  «0  I  made  the  exparimeiKt,  a  bimtcf 

mutton  very  tender  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Tbe  AiA  el  Uoute^  aad  the  springs  of  Gafsa 
and  Toaer  moorish  a  numbet  of  small  fisho,  of 
the  mulkt  and  perch  kind,  both  of  them  of  an 
easy  digeslioa.  Of  the  like  quality  an  the  other 
waters  of  the  Jereed  ;  all  of  them,  after  they  be- 
cold,  beis^  greedily  dmnk  by  the  inbaiu- 
tanta.  That  particiilarly  of  El  Hammab  is  per- 
fectly  clear  and  tfansparent,  and  as  soft  to  the 
palate  a»  fain  water.  Ualess  theiafore  the  lol- 
phureous  or  other  effluvia  tliat  it  is  supposed  to 
be  chavgedwith^  quickfy  fly  off,  ail  the  gieat  vir- 
tues ascribed  to  the  badring  in  it,  oonaist  only  is 
their  genial  wanntb,.  and  in  promoting  thereby  a 
eopious  penpiMttoiL 

Besides  the  strong  sulphureous  steams  wWA 
issue  irom  tbe  jfauiimam  Meskouteen%  xkie  mtia 
is  moreover  of  so  intense  a  heat,  that  the  toAf  \ 
ground  which  it  runs  over,  to  the  distance  some-  | 
times  of  a  hundred  feet,  is  calcined  by  it.  Wka 
the  substance  of  these  rocks  is  soft,  and  of  itt 
uniform  substance;  and  contextuce,  then  tbe  wa- 
ter, by  making  equal  impretsioM  vpon  them  oa 
all  sidesi  leaves  tliem  in.  tbe  shape  of  cones  or  he- 
mispheras,  which  bein^  ttsilally  six  feet  in  heighdi  | 
and  breadth,  the  Arabs  imagine  them  to  be  so 
many  tents  of  theic  predecessors^  turned  into 
stone.  But  when  these  rocks,  besides  tiieir  und 
soft  chalky  substance^  contaux  likewise  sooie 

layers 
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layers  of  harder  matter,  not  3Q  tmly  <Us3olveci 
or  calcined,  then  accoidmg  to  the  figuresof  titeie 
layers,  and  in  pr<^rtion  to  the  resistance  which 
the  water  thereby  m^et^  yriiik  we  a>e.  entortained 
witb  a  OQnAjwcm  iartiw  Md  cliatwtb,  ifnagin«> 
ed  to  ftheep,  cameU,  ImKe^  my$  9om^tmc% 
men,  women  wd  chilfliM,  wkbm  they  fuppMe  ttt 

have  undergone  the  like  fate  with  their  tents,  of 
being  converted  into  atOQ&  Tbeae  feuntaiu»  I 
ebeerved,  had  been  firecpiendjr  stopped  up,  or 
ther,  ceasing  to  run  at  one  place^  broke  out  in 
otheiy ;  whi<^  ciniiiiiistfmce  aeems  not  only  to 
account  for  the  number  of  cones,  but  for  that  va* 
riety  Uk^iae  of  traces  that  are  continued  from 
ooe  or  other-of  them,  quite  down  to  l^e  rimr 
Zenati^  whose  channel  ia  at  about  the  distance  of 
a  quar^  of  ft  mii9. 

This  place,  thus  distinguished  by  these  foun^* 
taios,  gives  back,  in  riding  over  it,  the  like  liol* 
low  fallaeioas  aoimd  with  the  Salfiiteni,  near  Na^ 
pies,  aqd  made  u$  not  a  little  afraid  of  sinking 
miy  moment  th|oa|^  it  And     fitmi  theae 

drcumstances,  the  ground  below  was  probably 
liollow,  may  not  the  air  witliin  these  caverns,  by 
eicaping  through  these  fountains,  afford  that  mix- 
ture of  shrill,  murmuring,  or  deep  Hounda,  one  or 
other  of  which  are  perpetually  issumg  out  with 
the  water?  The  Arabs  (to  quote  their  strength  of 
iniagination  ouce  more)  aihrm  these  sounds  to  bo 
the  music  of  the  Jenoune,  or  fairies^  who  are 
Mipposed,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  make  their 
abodes  at  this  place^  and  to  be  the  grand  agenta 

in 
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in  all  the$e  extraordinaiy  sounds  and  appear- 
ances. X 

There  are  likewise  bete  other  natiml  coriosi- 
tics,  vrorthy  of  our  notice.  For  the  chalky  :>tone, 
being  calchied  dissolved  by  the  scalding  water, 
into  a  fine  impalpable  powder,  and  carried  down 
afterwards  with  the  stream,  lodges  itself  upoa 
the  lips  of  the  diannels;  or  else  by  embtadn; 
sooie  intervening  twigs,  straws,  or  other  bo- 
dies immediately  hardens ;  and  shooting  into  a 
bright  ilhrous  substance  like  the  asbestos,  fonni 
itself  into  a  variety  of  glittering  iiguies  and 
beautiAil  crystallizationsw 
:  The  river  of  £1  Hammah,  and  others  ia  the 
Jereed,  which  are  oftm  very  large  and  copioss, 
have  their  sources,  which  are  sometimes  one  of 
two  at  most,  in  large  extensive  plains,  far  reni<^ 
ved  from  any  chain  of  mountains;  and  as  iittit 
or  no  rain  falls  into  these  districts,  this  drcuin- 
stance  alone  seems  to  be  no  small  testimoirf  is 

favour  of  that  system,  which  deduces  the  origM 
of  fountains  from  the  great  abyss.  Theweiis' 
which  I  have  taken  notice  of  in  Wadreag,  p.  Ul. 
seem  further  to  confirm  it» 

The  weight  of  the  water  of  the  Hamnuun  Me* 
reega  is  to  that  of  rain  water,  as  836  to  B30; 
that  of  Warran,  as  837;  tiiat  of  Meakouteen,  as 
%S0\  and  that  of  Mellwan,  as  910.  I  had  m 
convenience  or  opportunity  of  weighing  the  rest 
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SECTION  IV. 
Of  t/ie  Earthquakes. 

• 

Besides  the  hot  mineral  effluvia  that  are  con- 
tinuaUy  discharged  by  these  tbennasy  or  Ham- 
mam,  there  sttll  remain  below  the  sur&c^  some 
vast  and  inexhaustible  funds  of  sulphur^  nitre^ 
asd  other  infiammtUe  bodies,  of  which,  the  fre- 
quency and  violence  of  earthquakes  may  be  a 
^uificient  proof.  The  earthquakes^  mm.  17£3  and 
shook  down  a  number  of  houses,  and  stept 
the  course  of  several  fountains ;  but  by  one  of 
^hose  violent  concussions^  am.  1716,  a  large 
piece  of  ground  at  Wamre,  lying  in  an  easy  de^ 
)ceat,  with  a  weU»  a  few  trees,  and  a  farm  house 
ipon  it,  gli(ted  down,  all  together,  for  the  spact 
>f  a  furlong,  till  they  were  one  or  other  of  them 
itopped  by  the  chunel  of  the  river  Harbeenc^ 
hat  empties  itself  there  into  the  Shellift'.  Seve- 

of  the  breaches,  togetlier  with  some  pieces  of 
he  house  turned  upside  down,  lie  at  a  distance 
•oiB  each  other,  and  are  to  this  day  a  standing 
Mmunent  of  this  catastrophe.  I  was  informed^ 
lat  the  like  accident  happened,  at  the  same 
in  some  of  the  mountainous  districts  of 
oiqeiah  and  El  Khadarah ;  literally  answering^ ' 
^ome  degree  at  least,  to  the  expression  of  the 
ialmist,  that  the  mountains  skipped  like  ramSj  and 
e  little  hills  like  young  shetp  ;  or  that  the  earth 
VOL.  I.  So  shaU 
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shall  reel  to  and  Jro  like  a  dnmkardy  and  shall  k 
remaoed  like  a  cottage,  Isa.  xxiv.  20.  The  great- 
est shock  which  we  perceived  at  Algiers,  (1724) 
reached  from  Miliana  to  Bona,  the  air  being  then 
clear  and  teinj)crate,  and  the  quicksilver  standing 
at  the  greatest  height ;  whilst  other  concussioib 
were  found,  upon  inquiry,  to  \ye  of  small  extent 
At  these  times,  the  barometer  was  not  afticted 
with  any  sudden  alterations,  neither  was  there 
any  occasional  change  in  the  air,  which  was,  as 
at  other  times,  of  its  usual  temperature,  without 
being  mofe  calm  or  windy,  hazy  or  serene. 

Earthquakes  also  have  sometimes  been  felt  at 
sea.  In  the  same  year,  when  I  was  abotiri  the 
Gazella,  an  Algerine  cruiser  of  fifty  guns,  bouiid 
to  Bona  to  relieve  the  garrison,  we  felt  three  pro- , 
digious  shocks,  one  after  another,  as  if  a  weight, 
at  each  time  of  twenty  or  thirty  toUj  liad  fallen 
from  a  great  height  upon  the  ballast.  This  hip-; 
pened  when  we  were  five  leagues  to  tlie  south- 
ward of  the  Seven  Gapes,  and  could  not  readi 
ground  with  a  line  of  two  hundred  iktbom.  Ti 
captain,  Hassan  Rice,  told  me,  that  a  few  yci 
before,  wheii  he  was  upon  a  cruise,  he  felt  a  ini 
greater,  at  the  distance  of  forty  leagues,  as  th( 
computed,  to  the  westward  of  the  liock  of 


The  earthquakes,  during  my  stay  at  Algit 
fell  out  generally  at  the  end  of  the  summer, 

in  the  autumn,  a  day  or  two  after  great  rarosl 
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The  cause  peibaps  may  arise  from  the  extraordi- 

uary  coustipatiou  or  closeuesii  ot  the  earth's  sur- 
face at  such '  times,  whereby  the  subterianeoua 
streams  will  be  either  sent  back  or  confined  ; 
whereas,  in  summer,  thq  whole  country  being  full 
of  deep  chinks  and  chasms,  the^nflammable  par- 
ticles have  an  easier  escape. 

« 

SECTION  V. 

Of  their  Quarries^  IVelU^  Fossils,  Afmerals,  &c. 

We  cannot  trace  any  of  the  preceding  pheno- 
mena, or  scarce  any  other  branch  of  the  natural 
hi^tory^  much  lower  than  the  surface.  Those 
quarries  of  marble*,  which  are  taken  notice  of. 
by  the  ancients,  arc  not  known  at  present ;  and 
indeed  the  small  quantity  of  marble  tliat  appears 
to  have  been  used  in  the  most  sumptuous  build- 
in^  of  this  country,  would  induce  us  to  believe, 
that  either  there  never  were  such  quarries,  or  that 

tiie  marble  was  sent  away  to  other  places. 

Thi^  maXeriaU  that  were  used  in  all  the  ancient 
edifices  of  this  country,  as  Jol  Caesarea,  Sitiii, 
Cii  ta.  Cartilage,  &.c,  iire  not  so  much  different, 
either  in  their  colour  or  texture,  from  the  soit 
^nd  harder  kinds  ot*  the  Heddington  stone  near 
Ojiford ;  whereas,  the  niaible  of  Numidia,  as  it 

IS 

Kuis  Slosne^s  Introd.  to  the  Hist,  of  Jamaica,  p.  44.  Pbil. 
Xfws.  No.  209.  p.  71.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  LiL  cap.  80.  takes  no- 
lice  of  the  same  thing. 

•  Flu.  Nat.  Hist  I.     c;  3.  Sofinus  tolyhist.  c.  26. 
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is  described  by  ancient  authors,  was  of  ^  fiaflil  - 

contexture,  and  osed  upon  the  most  sumptuous 
occasions.  Solinus  calls  it  extmittoi  narmor, 
cap.  xxvi.  and  Suetonius  (in  J.  Ca^sarc)  mentioiis  ' 
a  column  of  it  that  was  erected  to  Julius  CsBsar, 
with  this  inscription,  ^atri  PATaiAE.  The  co- 
lour was  yellow,  with  red  or  purple  9pots  of  I 
streaks. 

Sola  nitct  flavis  Nomadnm  dcciaa  metaUii 
Furpun. 

Errors,  in  accounts  of  this  kind,  might  well  be 
made,  from  kfU  and  nufrmor  being  indificready  , 
used  for  each  other.  I 
The  wells,  except  in  Wadreag  and  some  other  ^ 
parts  <^  the  Sahara,  are  rarely  of  any  gmt  | 
depth ;  apd,  in  diggiqg  them,  I  often  observed,*  ' 
that  after  the  soil  was  removed,  thqr  | 
through  some  layers  of  gravel,  and  sometiflieif 
though  rarely,  of  clay,  till  they  anived  at  a  soft 
fleaky  stone,  the  sure  indication  of  water,  b  | 
several  places  near  Algiers  and  Bona,  this  sort  of 
sUme  lies  immediately  vipon  the  sar&ce,  and  is 
frequently  very  beautifully  gilded  all  over  with  | 
^old-like  micae,  or  spangles;  as  the  sparr}'  mft- 
ter,  which  fills  up  the  fissures,  glitters  with  Aw  .  | 
that  imitate  silver.    I  never  saw,  neither  could  , 
learn,  that  agates,  or  stones  of  the  like  beaiityi 
were  natives  of  this  country.  Even  the  coomioQ 
fliut  stone,  which  most  other  nations  have  in 
plenty,  is  so  rarely  found,  in  some  parts  aS  BB^ 
bary  at  least,  that  our  merchant  v^els  that  took 

in 
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in  a  quaotily  of  them  in  the  Downs  Amt  ballast; 

lisposed  of  them  at  Algiers  for  peven  shillings 

the  quintaL 

Foiitlif  or  such  figured  stones  as  aie  owing  to 

deluge,  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  a  catalogue 
by  th^msebres  *•  If  we  b^gin  then  with  the  de* 
scription  of  the  selenites,  we  may  observe,  that 
It  will  sometimes  8prea4  itself  over  whole  acres 
of  the  woody  and  mountainow  distfict  A  tian- 
sparent,  striated,  yellow»  and  sometimes  flesh  co* 
loured  talk  or  gypsum,  lies  <rften  expanded,  in 
thin  cakes,  over  some  rocky  parts  of  the  Sahara. 
A  few  crystal-like  irides  are  found  in  the  moun- 
turn  of  Boujeiah ;  as  a  plenty  of  dark  coloured 
double  coned  crystals  discover  themselves  upon 
those  of  £Uour-|eejah«  These,  with  *a  variety  of 
cawk  and  figui^  spars,  are  the  nearest  approaches 
which  the  mineral  juices  of  this  climate  make  to« 
wank  thetopa^  and  the  diamond* 

Besides  the  common  mould  or  soil  that  hatf 
been  already  treated  of,  there  are  two  or  three 
sorts  of  pipe  and  potters  clay;  the  iormer  of 
which  generally  bums  red.  Cimolia  likewise,  or 
fullers  earth,  is  dug  in  great  abundance,  as  is  also 
tlie  steatites,  or  soap  earth,  which  is  in  great  es- 
teem and  service  in  their  bagnios,  for  washing 
and  softening  the  skin.  Steinomarga,  or  lac  lunse, 
which  the  Arabs  sometimes  use  as  a  syptic,  lies 
DSttoUy  in  the  Sahara,  in  the  sutures  of  the  rocks; 
whilst  a  coai*se  sort,  both  of  umbre  and  ochre, 

with 


^  See  thb  caUlogiie  in  Uie  ColUetanea, 
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yrith  a  liard  species  of  aimagra  or  Spanish  boic, 
moi€  frequently  occurs  in  the  Tell. 

The  minerals  that  I  have  discovered,  are  still 
;fewer  in  number  tban  the.  earths^  among  wbch 
we  may  reckon  a  few  species  of  talk,  and  the 
gold  and  silver*lik6  mice  above  mentioned. 
,  Some  of  the  latter  are  found  in  great  quantities; 
and  when  they  occur  wiUiout  any  mixture  or 
alloy  G(f  tatky  or  selenitical  substance,  they  arc 
used,  by  the  hojialis  or  Aviiters  of  this  country, 
instead  of  sand,  for  the  absorbing  of  ink  ufon. 
paper.   In  pounding  alabaster  or  gypsum,  werf* 
tea  meet  with  small  gold-like  nodules,  not  unlike 
the  regular  mathematical  Ixxlies ;  but  the  gold 
and  silver-like  marcasitcs  or  pyrites  of  Ellou-lcc^ 
jah,  Medea,  and  some  other  places,  are  in  no  re- 
gular form,  being  sometimes  globiilar,  sometiiiies 
in  the  shape  of  the  mesentery^  kidney,  and  sucii 
like  figures  as  they  usually  assume  in  odKr 
places.    I  have  a  good  specimen  of  the  ni^icia 
iabrilis,  or  black  lead,  which  was  taken  up  under 
the  walls  of  Gibraltar,  and  supposed  to  have  ban 
brought  tluther  by  the  cuirent,  from  tiie  coast  of 
Barbary, 

Lead  and  iron  are  the  onlv  metals  that  bavf 
been  hitherto  discovered,    Tlie  latter  is  white  | 
and  good,  though  in  no  great  quantity,  hem; 
chielly  dug  and  forged  by  the  Kabyles  of  tbe| 
mountainous  districts  of  Bou-jeiah;  and  fiooi' 
thence  is  brought,  in  short  bars,  to  the  lna^kel^ 
of  tliat  place  and  Algiers.    They  have  a  crrea; 
plenty  of  the  ore  upon  the  mountains  called  Dwes 
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and  Zikkar,  near  MiUana ;  the  latter  of  which  k  . 

rich  and  ponderous,  with  a  mixture  sometimes  of 
ciooahar,  though  no  works  have  been  carried  on, 
as  fitr  as  I  could  leani,  at  either  of  those  places. 
The  lead  mines  at  Jibbel  Kis-sass,  at  Waunash- 
reoe,  and  among  the  Beni  Bootaleb,  near  the 

Cassir  Atture,  are  all  of  them  very  ricli ;  and, 
provided  they  were  under  a  better  regulation, 
would  produce  an  infinitely  greater  quantity  of 
oie,  as  well  as  metal.  The  method  of  refining  is, 
by  putting  layers  of  wood  and  ore  alteniatdy 
upon  each  other,  and  then  setting  fire  to  the  pile. 
They  frequently  extract  eighty  pounds  weight  of 
pore  metal  from  one  quintal  of  the  ore. 

The  silver  and  copper  mines  of  the  Tingita- 
aiaos  are  looked  upon  with  an  envious  eye  by  the 

Algerines  ;  though  possibly  tlicir  own  mountains, 
by  further  searches  and  experiments,  would  aftbrd 
tbe  same.-  About  thirty  years  ago,  the  deys  of 
Algiers  were  encouraged,  by  some  Spanish  rene- 
gadoes,  to  search  for  silver  ore  in  the  mountains 
of  Feraan,  near  Medea.  They  would  probably  * 
have  succeeded  better  in  trying  for  copper ;  as 
they  have  here,  as  well  as  Tmolga,  not  ikr  to  the 
westward,  several  large  strata  of  ponderous  stones 
diversified  with  green  efflorescences.  One  of  the 
Jpcciniens  that  I  brought  with  me  from  thence, 
seems  also  to  shoot  into  a  v  ariety  of  tin  grains. 
But  as  none  of  these  ores,  if  they  be  leally  such, 
liave  been  put  to  the  test,  a  small  share  only  of 
^uch  riches  as  may  be  called  subterraneous  can 
be  claimed  by  tbese.  regencies.    For  the  story 

which 
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which  th«y  are  pleased  to  teil  of  Mahomet  fi^'s 
plough-shores,  is  applicable  enough  to  this  hrandi 

of  the  natural  history  that  I  am  now  explaining. 
This  prino^  whom  1  have  had  occasion  to  aen* 

lion  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  dethroned  by  his  subjects ;  but  having  die 
reputation  of  being  acquainted  with  the  kyroiX 
as  they  call  the  philosopher's  stone,  Ibrahim  Ho- 
jiah,  dien  dey  of  Algiers,  engaged  to  restoiel 
him  to  his  former  dignity,  upon  promise  of  being 
let.  mto  the  secret   The  conditions  were  acoont' ; 
tngly  accepted,  and  Mahomet  was  restored ;  who, 
to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  covenant,  forthwith  sent 
the  dey  of  Algiers,  with  no  small  pomp  and  c^ 
remony,  a  number  of  mattocs  and  plough-shares; 
thereby  emblematically  instructing  him,  that  the* 
wealth  of  his  kii^om  was  to  arise  irom  a  dili- 
gent attendance  upon  agriculture  and  liusbandi}'i 
and  that  the  secret  of  the  philosoplier^s  stance 
which  he  had  promised  to  make  him  acquainted 
withy  was  nothing,  more  than  th£  abt  or  coji- 

IrUTINO  ▲  GOOD  OBOF  QW  CORK  IVTO  SOU). 

SECTION  VI. 

Of  Has  Seniy  or  the  Petrified  ViUagt  in 
the  Cyrenaica. 

ft 

I  SHALL  conclude  this  branch  of  the  natard 

history  of  Barbary,  with  some  remarks  upon  the 
pteteiided  petrified  city  at  Ras  Sem,  in  the  pn>- 
▼inoe  of  Ikxha,  ia  the  kingdom  of  Tripoly 
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This  place  then,  which  lies  six  days  journey  to 
tlie  S.  of  Bingaze,  the  ancient  Berenice,  in  the 
greater  Syrtis,  has  been  occasionally  taken  notice 
of  in  the  first  edition,  at  p.  383.  note  2.  where  it 
was  observed,  '  that  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
^  there,  besides  some  petrifications,  as  might  well 

*  be  accounted  for  from  the  deluge  ;  which  like- 
'  wise  had  been  already  discovered  in  other  parts 

*  of  the  world.'  In  treating  likewise  of  the  vio- 
lent heat  which  attends  the  deserts  of  Libya  and 
Arabia,  I  took  notice,  (p.  379.  note  1.)  that,  at 
Saibali,  a  few  days  journey  beyond  lias  Senj,  to- 
wards £gypt,  '  there  is  a  whole  caravan,  consist- 
I  ing  of  men,  asses  and  camels,  which,  from  time 

*  immemorial,  lias  been  preserved  at  that  place. 

*  The  greatest  part  of  these  bodies  still  contimie 

*  perfect  and  entire,  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and 
'  dryness  of  the  climate  }  and  the  tradition  is, 

*  that  they  w^re  all  of  them  originally  surprised, 
'  suffocated  and  dried  up,  by  tlie  hot  scorching 

*  winds  that  sometimes  fi^quent  these  deserts/ 
The  Arabs,  who  are  as  little  conversant  in  geo- 

gT^phy  and  natural  history,  as  they  are  artful  and 
ingenious  enon2;h  in  fahlc  and  romanee,  had  here 
i  very  favourable  and  lucky  opportunity,  by  jum- 
riing*  and  connecting  together  the  petrifications 
)f  lias  Sem,  with  these  preserved  bodies  at  Sai- 
lah^  to  project  and  invent  the  plan  of  the  petri- 
ied  city  in  all  the  wild  and  extravagant  dress, 
therein  it  is  commonly  deseribed.  This,  I  be- 
reve,  is  the  true  matter  of  fact,  and  all  that  may 
c  depended  upon  in  this  story, 
vol..  I-  2  P  It 
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It  was  however  a  subject  much  iiujuired  into 
whiUt  Cassem  Agat,  the  Tripoly  ambassador,  resi- 
ded lately  at  London,  lie  reported*  from  a  thoii- 
saod  ppr§onSy  ^  jbc  said,  and  particularly  from  & 
friend  of  hi^  of  great  veracity,  who  had  been 
upon  the  spot,  that  *  this  scene  of  petriHcatioib 
<  consisted  of  a  large  town,  in  a  circular  figuref, 

}     '  which  had  several  streets,  siiops,  and  a  inairnr- 
'  iie'£u(  castle  belonging  to  it. — That  tiiiti  friend 

*  of  his  saw  there  diflt'rent  sorts  of  trees,  but 

*  mostly  the  olive  and  the  palm  ;  all  of  ibeui 
'  turned  into  ^  blueish  or  cinder-coloured  stone 

*  —That  there  u  cie  men  also  to  be  seen  in  ditli- 
^  rent  postures  and  attitudes;  some  of  them  e.v 

*  ercising  their  trades  and  *  occupations,  others 
'  holding  stutfs,  others  bread,  &c.  in  their  hands. 
'  — The  women  likewise  were  some  of  them  gi- 

*  ving  suck  to  their  children,  others  were  sittin^^ 
'  at  thpir  l^^ading  troughs^  &c. — That,  in  enter- 
'  ipg  the  castle,  tli^re  was  »  man  lying  upon  a 

magniiicent 

•  TViis  nccount,  with  a  great  many  more  relating  to  thf  same 
subject,  \vhich  will  be  afterwards  taken  notice  of  and  exaniined, 
were  collected  and  communicated  to  me  by  our  very  worthy  pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society,  Martin  Folkes,  Esq.  LL.D. 

f  The  very  learned  antifjuarlan,  Dr  Stukely,  in  an  ingenious 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  me  (174.)  upon  this  subject,  supposes 
Ras  Sem  to  be  a  palriarchal  prophylaclis,  or  serpentine  temp  t, 
like  Stone  Henge,  and  other  the  like  structures  of  the  Druicis 
But  we  have  no  credible  account,  nor  indeed  any  account  at  all, 
that  there  is  any  such  like  circular  buildings  at  Ras  Sem.  Nciu«r 
can  Sir  Christopher  Wren's,  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  opinion,  iw. 
that  Ras  Sem  came  from  A^ca,  be  better  supported.  It  is  xaochi 
if  there  were  any  models  of  this  kind,  that  I  should  not  hiM 
met  with,  or  at  least  heard  of  one  or  other  of  them,  in  Aok 
many  places  and  distficts  of  ASAcm  which  I  havt  hen  woif/^ 
id  with. 
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*  ftiagniiiceiit  bed  of  stone,  with  the  ^ards 

*  3tandiug  at  the  doors,  armed  witii  pikes  and 
spears.*— That  he  saw  different  sorts  of  toimals, 

*  such  as  canic'ls,  oxen,  asses,  horses,  sheep,  and 
'  birdS)  (nay,  tlie  very  dogs,  cats,  and  .mice,  are 

*  enumerated  in  other  accounts),  all  of  them  con- 

*  verted  into  stoue,  and  of  the  above  mentioned 
^  colour.  la  one  of  these  histories,  some  of  these 

*  bodies  are  siiid  to  want  their  heads,  others  a 
'  leg  or  an  arm ;  aud  so  far  agree  with  the  cara- 

*  van  of  preserved  (not  petrified  bodies)  above  rc- 

*  cited.  It  is  further  related,  tliht  several  pieces 
'of  petrified  money*  bad  been  brought  from 
'  thence;  some  of  which  were  of  the  bigness  of 
'  an  £uglish  shilling,  cliarged  .witli  a  hol'se  s 
^  head  on  one  side,  and  with  some  unknown  cha- 
'  racters  ou  tliQ  other.'  This  is  the  substaucti  of 
that  variety  of  reports  which  have  been  given 
and  related  of  this  place,  at  different  times,  and 
by.  Afferent  persous  |. 

Several 

*  Though  coins,  by  lying  in  sand,  earth,  &c.  where  tali  is 
cmereCcd,  may  acquire  such  an  appearance,  by  some  of  the 
nndy  and  other  portides  sUeking  and  adhering  to  theiHy  ytl  the 
cobs  here  mentionedi  notwithitandSng  such  an  alteration  ui  thdr 
mpnficies,  could  be  no  other  than  what  have  been  deaciibed  at 
p.  59. 60.  of  my  Excerpuu  In  Mr  Fitton^s  letter  to  Sir  tU»eh« 
^S^y*  preserved  in  the  Mercurius  Polidcus,  No. -334.  the  petiv 
fied  pieces  of  money  are  said  to  be  Venetian  zccclunes. 

f  Vid.  Merc.  Politicus,  ut  supra.  S.  Clarke's  Geographical 
Dcscnpiioii  ot  all  the  known  Kingdoms  of  the  World,  ;^d  edit, 
p.  193.  The  Adventures  of  T.  b.  an  English  Merchant,  taken 
prisoner  at  Algiers,  Lon.  IrilO.  p.  140.  Capt.  Uring's  Travda^ 
voL  i.  p.  280.  Consul  Baker^s  Relation,  published  amongst  Dr 
Hook's  papers  b^  Mr  Derham,  p.  386.  Mr  Boyle,  in  his  Ge- 
neral Heads  for  the  Natural  History  of  a  country,  qu.  24* 

Turkish 
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Several  stories  aiid  lelatioiis  of  the  like  tram- 

formation  of  living  creatures  into  stone,  are  col- 
lected by  Aldrovandufli  in  hi§  Museum  MeisUi- 
cum,  p.  823.  where,  amongst  others,  he  givei  ut 
(he  history,  and  at  the  $ame  ^mp  a  grqup^  ot  ii- 
gures,  consisting  of  men,  sheep  and  camels,  con- 
verted into  stone.  As  Tartary  is  reported  to  be 
the  scene  of  this  transformation,  it  is  very  proba- 
ble that  this  is  the  same  story  which  is  recorded 
by  Anthony  Jenkinson*,  in  his  map  ot  Tartar^', 
preserved  by  Ortelius.  Kircherf  also  acquaints 
us,  that  he  had  learned,  from  some  geographers, 
pf  a  whole  hprde  of  men  and  cattle  being  tunn- 
ed into  stone;  wliere,  by  using  the  word  horde^ 
we  may  suspect  the  people  to  have  been  Tartars, 
and  that  the  geographers  therefore  w;ere  no  other 
tliau  A.  Jenkinson,  and  Ortehus.  This  then  ap- 
pears to  be  one  and  the  same  story. 

Another  strange  account,  of  a  pretended  num- 
ber of  men,  women  and  children  being  converted 
into  stone,  is  related  by  De  la  Vega,  in  his  Histo- 
ry of  th^  Yiica$  of  i^eru  J.    But  Uoth  tlii^  and 

the 

Turkish  Spy,  vol.  v.  p.  158.  Martini  a  Baumgarten  peregnm- 
tio,  &c.  Nonb.  1594.  And  in  ChurchiPs  Collection  of  TrareK 
vol.i.  p.  406.    Ath.  Kircheri  Mundus  Subtmtneus,  toLb.' 

*  In  one  of  the  compartments  of  this  map  are  the  following 
words:  *  H»c  saxa  hominum,  jumenlorum,  camelorum,  peco- 

*  rumque,  cactcrarumque  rcrum  formas  referentia,  horda  populi 
'  greges  pascentis  armentaque  fiiit  ^  qua^  stupcnda  quadam  meta- 
^  morphod  repente  in  saza  riguit,  priore  forma  nulla  in  parte  is- 

*  minuta.  Sirenit  hoc  prodigium  annis  cticiter  ccc  retro  ebfot.* 

f  MuJid.  Subtcr.  ut  supra. 

X  Comracntaire  Royal,  ou  Histoirc  des  Y.ncas  du  Pero%fV 
Gaiciia»&o  de  la  Vega,  1.  iii.  c.  L  p.  287. 
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the  former  aie  of  a  modern  date,  and  mei€  trifles 
too,  in  comparison  with  what  is  related  of  the 
ivoaderful  effects  that  were  occasioned  by  the 
Qoigon's  head  or  Medusa.  Neithor  ai«  the  pe* 
trifications  themselves,  either  in  Ras  Sem,  Tartary, 
or  Peru,  so  copious  and  exten&ive,  as  what  were 
occasioned  hy  her  influence.  For  here  they  wert 
V  iiibk  over  a  whole  country ; 

BMRxnque  per  agros 

Perque  vias  vidisse  hominum  simulachra,  fenmimquey  ' 
In  silicon  cx  ipsa  visa  conversa  Medusa. 

Oitt^  JU^*  lib.  liL  V.  71S* 

So  much  then,  concerning  the  more  remarka- 
ble stories  that  are  recorded  by  modem  and  an- 
cient authors,  of  whole  groupes  of  animals  be- 
iixg  converted  into  stone*  Instances  of  single 
persons  being  thus  metamorphosed  are  more  nu- 
merous. Thus  we  read  of  Lot  s  wife  becoming 
a  pillar  of  salt  in  the  sacred  history;  and  of 
Xiobe,  and  others,  being  turned  into  stone  in  the 
profane.  Aristotle,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Lasbcis*, 
speaks  of  some  men  who  were  found  petrified  in 
it  cave,  near  Pergamus;  and  Kircher*  tells  us, 
that  the  whole  skeleton  of  a  man,  converted  into 
stone,  was  preserved  in  the  Ludovisian  palace,  at 
liome.  This  is  probably  the  same  that  still  con- 
tinues to  be  shewn  among  the  curiosities  of  that 
i^ity,  and  which  I  myself  have  seen. 

Among  the  multipUcity  of  bones  that  have 

been 

*  VId.  Lassel's  Voyage  into  luly.  Par.  I6i:  p.  119. 

villa  Ludovuiaiuu 

t  Utsupnu 
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been  found  in  the  caves  of  Gibraltar,  (which  are 

supposed  to  have  been  of  such  pers{)ns  as  hid 
themselves  upon  the  invasion  of  the  Moorsy  and 
afterwtols  perished  with  hunger),  I  have  seen  s^ 
veral  that  had  received  an  additional  weight  and 
Substance,  by  being  pervaded,  as  we  may  ims- 
gine,  by  some  lapidescent  vapour  that  is  con- 
stantly circulating  in  those  caves,  which  are  no 
less  cold  and  chill,  than  thev  are  remarkaWr 
damp  and  moist.  Others  were  not  only  become 
heavier,  but  incrustated  over,  iii  some  parts,  with 
a  stalagnuitical  or  sparry  substauce,  tluit  is  per- 
petually dropping  from  the  tops  of  those  caves. 

The  latter  is  the  case  of  the  skeleton  at  Rome, 
the  bones  of  which  are  not  properly  petriitied,  but 
covered  (cortux  lapideo,  in  Kircher's  phrase)  widi 
a  coat  of  stone.  It  is  probable  also,  from  the 
like  situation,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  bke 
circumstances,  that  the  petrified  bodies  in  the 
cave  near  Pergamus,  were  not  properly  petrified, 
but  inclosed  only  in  such  like  sparry  or  stalagma- 
tical  incrustations.  And  I  am  apt  to  suspect, 
that  the  like  pretended  petrification  of  boats, 
masts,  oars,  ^c.  in  the  Bahar  bel  oma,  or  Sea 
without  water*,  betwixt  £g>'pt  and  Ras  Sem,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  nitrous  incrustation,  fer 
these  deserts  are  full  of  that  salt.  In  the  same 
manner,  we  see  stones  and  potsherds  crusted  over 

and  crystallized,  by  arresting  and  condensing  the 
saline  vapour  that  arises  from  the  Sulfatara,  near 

Napfes. 

*  Vid.  Memoires  des  Mi^ons  de  la  compagnk  de  Jesus  dtfii 
le  Levant,  tom.ii.  p. 7 J. 
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Naples.  Tlieie  is  nothing  extraordinary  thcre^ 
lore  iu  tlicse  plieaomeua ;  in  as  much  as  it  may 
he  easily  acciMinted  for,  why  diese  anhma),  or  in- 
iieed  any  othci*  bodies,  that  lie  under,  or  are  more 
immedialely  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  lapt«- 
descent  vapour  or  fluid,  or,  in  the  latter  case,  of 
a  saline  one,  should  be  subject  to,  and  susceptible  . 
af  these  changes  ftnd  alterations. 

The  diiiiculty  will  he,  to  account  for  such  bo- 
iks  as  are  pretended  to  lie  exposed,  or  to  stand 
upright  in  the  open  air,  w  ithout  havinj^  been  ever* 
lodged  in  any  proper  beds,  or  sheltered  and  influ- 
enced by  caves  and  grottos.  Here,  as  it  cannot 
well  be  iina«:ined  tliat  any  lapidescent  vapour  or 
ittid  should  have  power  to  exert  itself,  or  indeed 
be  capable  of  being  any  way  admitted  and  recei- 
ved into  the  pores  of  these,  whether  animal  or 
other  bodies,  so  neither  could  the  bodies  them* 
selves  airquiic  thereby,  in  their  respective  textures 
and  compositions,  any  additional  augmentation, 
or  permanent  aheration  whatsoever.  Such  a  si- 
tuation, except  in  the  iiot  sandy  deserts,  where 
the  sun  usually  dries  up  these  bodies,  would  ra- 
ther occasion  them  immediately  to  dissolve,  or 
putrifx ,  than  to  be  converted  into  stone. 

Let  us  examine  then  the  histories  of  those  bo- 
dies that  are  pretended  to  lie  in  this  manner,  in 
a  variety  of  postures  and  attitudes,  open  and  ex- 
posed ;  such  as  aic  related  of  Lot's  wife  ;  of  the 
horde  in  Tartary ;  of  the  groupes  in  Peru,  and  at 
Ras  Scm ;  of  Niohc,  and  the  extraordinary  pc- 
Uitications  occasioned  by  the  Gorgon's  head. 

Now 
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Now,  the  tiro  hit  of  these  accounts  have  ahra^ 

been  looked  upon  as  fabulous^  and  allegorical  : 
and,  as  such,  will  make  nothing  at  all  in  proof  of 
the  real  existence  of  such  tiaiisniutation.  Nay, 
provided  the  ^stf  is  to  be  understood  accordiiig 
to  the  literal  sense,  for  a  real  tnmsnmtation,  ytx 
it  Will,  by  no  means,  support  the  credibility  ot 
die  other  alleged  instances,  at  Tartaiy,  Pent,  and 
Has  Sem,  unless  their  liistories  were  well  attested, 
and  we  had  the  like  infaUible  proof  and  testimo- 
ny  of  their  being  miraculous. 

With  regard  tiien  to  the  Tartarian  groupe,  (the 
sole  invention,  as  it  appears  to  have  been.  ksS  An» 
thony  Jenkinson),  a  number  of  indcpciukTit 
rocks,  in  diiierent  heights,  and  of  various  cokain 
and' figures;  cm*  else  the  constituent  stones  of 
some  ancient,  civil  or  religious  inclosure,  by  be- 
.   ing  viewed  at  a  distance,  without  a  nearer  lad  . 
stricter  examination;  these,  I  presume,  might  I 
give  occasion  for  such  a  report  at  first,  wliich  , 
few  persons  afterwards  could  have,  or  would  take  ^ 
an  opportunity  either  to  examine  or  coutradict 
We  find  much  nearer  hom^  die  like  romantic  in- 
terpretation ' 

•  Vid.  Nat.  Com.  1.  vi.  c.  13.  ct  1.  vii.  c.  11, 12.  I 

f-  Vatablus,  Bodinus,  &c.  take  thb  m  a  meUpboncal  sense; 
IMS.  for  a  perpetual  silence  in  her  moummj^  *,  and  that  she  b^ 
Otme,  not  a  pillar  of  salt^  hu\.  ns  a  pillar  of  sali.  In  the  s«ne 
maimer,  it  is  observed  of  Nabal,  that  after  Abigail  had  made 
him  sensible  of  the  DmiIi  he  had  commiUed,  1  Sam.  xxv.  37.  )u 
keart  died  witldn  him^  and  he  became  as  a  stone.  Thus  agab  die 
particle  as  is  to  be  supplied,  where  Dan  is  said  to  be  «  /SpsV  ; 
whe/py  Deut.  xxxiii,  22.  issacbar  to  be  a  strong  ess.  Gen. 
Ishmael  shaft  be  a  wUd  4utU  iMM,  Gen.  xvi.  12.  and  ia  a  raiietj 
«£  other  instances. 
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terpretation  to  have  been  put  upon  the  rocks  in 
Altf lboioii|^  Downs ;  whidi,  ftam  sooie  small 
resOQiUanoe  they  bear  to  a  flock  of  sheep,  are 
called  to  this  day,  the  Maribaraugh  IVeatliers. 
la  like  maimer,  the  RoUrich  stones  in  Oxfoid* 
shire*,  the  Weddings  in  Somersetshire,  and  the 
Uurlen  in  Cornwalli  were  once  imagined  to  be 
aooany  men  oonverted  into  stone  A  tradttkm 
of  the  same  kind  seems  to  have  attended  other 
remarkable  stones  of  tho  swe  na«niet»  Sal- 

ield,  in  Cumberland.  The  peti  ilied  camp,  which 
1  have  described,  at  Uamam  Meskouteen,  in  Nu- 
n^idia,  is  another  instance  of  die  ftllacy  and 
foiiious  reports  of  common  fame.  Here  the 
Aiabs  (who^  like  the.  Cretans,  are  always  liars^  ori 
tousea  more  favourable  expression,  great  masters 
oi  inventiou)  have  frequently  assured  me,  with 
the  most  scrfemn  asseveratiooi^  that  they  had  seen^ 
Bot  only  a  number  of  tents,  but  cattle  also  of 
<li&(eat  kinds  converted  into  stone.  This  en^ 
cottniged  me,  whilst  I  was  chaplain  at  Algiers,  to 
iindertake  a  very  tedious  and  dangerous  journey ; 
but  when  I  arrived  at  the  {dace,  I  ibnnd  these! 
reports  were  all  of  them  idle  and  fictitious,  with- 
out the  least  foundatioa,  unless  in  the  wild  and 
^trav^igant  brains  of  the  Arabs.  For,  with 
VOL.  i.  2  Q  these 

*  Vastos  lapides  in  orbem  dispositos,  quos  Rollricli  stones  vul- 
appellitat,  hominesque  olim  fuisse,  qni  in  saxa  stupenda  meta- 
Qorphosi  ziguerunt,  sonmiat.    Cambd.  firiun.  in  OxfordsUire* 

f  These  are  placed  m  a  circle,  seventy-seven  in  number,  ten 
cct  higb  \  with  a  single  one  before  them  fifteen  feet  high.  Thb 
he  coRuiioii  peopk  call  Long       and  iIk  idt  kir  dmigkers* 
fiiitaiw      u  p.  301. 
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tlieae  and  smdi  Kke  cwdiikws  pcnou 

fist  similitude  or  resemblance  will  sometimes  oo 
omoOf  in  their  fertUe  imaginations,  &uch  indul- 
gence and  liberty  of  invention,  is  to  give  im^ 
diato  birtli  to  some  strange  report  and  maivtl- 
loiss  tMurration. 

Little  need  be  said  of  tlie  Pemviali  gnwpe, 
neitber  doth  it  leiiyire  any  critical  exaniinatiuu. 
For,  as  all  the  figuirea  concenied  thUBrea^  aie 
the  human  species,  we  may  very  reasonably  coo- 
dude  them  to  hove  been  artificial,  and  tberefei« 
intended,  like  the  more  numerous  ones  at  Ehtt,  | 
in  Persia*,  for  so  many  pagods.    The  mao) 
stmctures  that  wte  described  to  be  near  tin,  | 
were  no  doubt  the  temples,  or  some  way  or  other 
deugned  for  the  worahip  en*  shelter  of  these  pi- 
gods. 

Neither  will  the  reports  coacermng  the  petri- 
fied bodiea  at  Raa  Sem,  dtserve  any  gipeaW 

or  credibility,  as  will  appear  from  the  followhft: 
idation.  About  forty  years  ago,  when  Mr 
Maire  was  the  French  oonanl  at  Trtpoly,  lie  aade 
great  inquiries,  by  order  of  the  French  court,  intw 
the  tni&  of  thb  icport;  and  amongst  other verv 
curious  accounts  relating  to  the  same  place, 
told  me  a  remarkable  circumstance,  to  the  great 
dbcredit,  and  even  confotation  of  all  diat  tad 
been  so  positively  advanced,  with  regard  to  the 
petrified  bodies  of  mm,  children,  and  other  Mat 
mals. 

Some  of  the  Janizaries,  who^  in  collecting  tk 
•  m  Tbeveaofb  Tnivd%  km  a.4«i 
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tribute,  travel  over  every  year  one  part  or  other 
of  this  diauiot  of  Ua^  Hgo^  pioiDi3ed  him,  that, 
aa  an  adok  penNMi  would  be  im  heavy  and  cum* 
bersome,  they  would  undertake,  for  a  certam 
niudber  of  do^^  to  bring  him  from  thenee  die 
body  of  a  little  child.  After  a  great  many  pre- 
tended diOicnltieay  delays,  and  di^iappoiutments, 
they  prodnofld  at  lengdi  a  Uetle  Cupid,  which 
they  bad  found,  as  he  learned  afterwards,  among 
tlis  ruins  ot  JLepiis ;  md,  to  conceal  the  deceit^ 
they  Imke  off  the  quiver,  and  some  other  of  the 
(iUtinguishing  characteristios  of  that  deity.  How- 
ever, he  paid  them  fiir  it,  aooording  to  piotnise, 
1000  dollars,  which  is  about  150  pounds  Sterling 
ot  mir  moofliy,  as  a  reieard  &r  their  laithlUi  ser- 
vice, twL  hmadaos  undataicing ;  having  run 
the  ri^e,  as  they  pretended,  of  beting  strangled 
^  IbejF  slMiirld  have  been  disaovcred,  in  thus  de* 
Swing  up  to  an  infidel  one  <rf  those  unfortunate 
Maliometan^  as  they  tak^  them  originally  to 
have  been. 

But  notwithstaAding  this  cheat  and  imposition 
^  OMfJ^  the  consul  desist  from  searching  after 
tbe  petrilieil  bodies  of  men  and  other  animals, 

)xt  there  was  one  matter  of  fact,  as  he  told  me, 

whipb  a^U  very  stf^ng^ly  enibarrassed  hira,  and 

e\'en  stron^l^  engaged  him  in  favour  of  tlie  cur- 
r^f^t  r^por):  and  tradition*  This  was  some  little 
loams  of  bread,  as  he  called  tliem,  which  had 
bteu  brought  to  liim  from  tliat  j)lace.  His  rea- 
looing  indeed  thereupon,  provided  the  pretended 
natter  of  fact  had  bi;en  clear  and  evident,  was 

just 
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just  and  satMkctory ;  ibr  wheie  we  find  loifcief 

bread,  there  (as  he  urged)  some  persons  niuit 
have  beeo  employed  in  nakiog  them,  as  weU  as 
others  for  whom  they  were  prepafwL  One  ef 
tliese  loaves  he  had,  ai^iong  other  petrilications  \ 
very  fortunately  broiq^ht  with  him  to  Caiio; 
where  I  saw  it,  and  found  it  to  be  an  echinitesof 
the  discoid  kind,  of  the  same  fashion  with  one  I 
had  ktely  fbimd  and  brought  with  me  from  Ae 
deserts  of  Marah  the  figure  of  which  I  like- 
wise shewed  him  in  die  LMuphykKmm  XBntm 
nicum.  We  may  therefore  reasonably  conclude, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  at  Ras  Sein,  m 
4S  much  as  nothing  else  has  iMon  bfoughtfiaai 
thence,  unless  it  be  the  trunks  of  trees,  echioites, 
and  such  pctrifiratkini  as  harve  been  diseovemi 
at  other  places.  Because  cats,  and  mice, 
birds,  had  there  been  really  any  such  things^  were 
as  portable,  and  might  have  been  as  easify  eoa- 
veyed  and  brought  away,  as  branches  of  the  palm 
trees,  or  echini  tes. 
M.  Lemaire*s  inquiries,  whidi  we  find  war 

suf^rted 

*  Tke  fragmoit  of  m  petrified  ptlm  Irae,  yAuch  it  figoni 
plate  FossUm^  among  the  CoUecumtu^  was  fivoi  m  faf  nn  gc>- 
ileman.  It  was  broken  off  from  a  great  lump,  and  agrees  exactly 
with  the  wood  of  the  living  palm  tree,  in  the  order  and  quality 
o£  the  fibres,  which  do  not  run  itrw^ht  and  u 
trees,  but  are  lor  the  most  part  oblique,  or  divergring  firom  cne 
another  in  an  angle  of  about  ten  degrees.  It  strikes  fire  like  i 
flint  y  and  so  does  a  firagment  of  the  petrified  wood^  whkik  i 
found  upon  the  isthmus  betwixt  Cairo  and  Suez* 

f  See  the  figine  of  it  in  the  plato  Ftnlk^  saMog  the 

X  This  is  called, '  Echinites  clypeatiis  am  cUscuia  arfta% 
* pentaph^Uoidcs,'  Iith.fint.  daai^vL  tab^lS.  Noi»91L 
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supported  by  the  promise  and  performance  of 
gmat  lewwdb,  have  biovght  nothing  further  to 

Kght.  He  could  never  learn,  after  sending  a  num- 
ber of  persons  expressly,  and  at  a  great  expenc^ 
16  Bttke  diieoVerieSy  and  bring  along  with  them* 
what  curiosities  soever  they  met  with,  that  any 
Inees  of  walls,  or  buildings^  or  anfanalsi  or  uten- 
di,  were  ever  to  be  seen  within  the  verge  of 
tliese  pretended  petrifications.    The  like  account 
1  had  from  a  Sicilian  lenq^ado,  who  was  the  jani- 
zary that  attended  me  whilst  I  was  in  Egj  pt ; 
and  asy  in  his  earlier  years^  he  had  been  a  soldier 
sf  Tripoly,  he  assured  me  that  he  had  been  seve- 
ral times  at  Has  Sem.    This  I  had  confirmed 
again*  in  my  letnm  from  the  Levant,  by  the  in- 
terpreter* of  the  British  factory  at  Tunis,  who 
was  likewise  a  Sicilian  renegado,  and  being  the 
libcrtus  or  fieedman  of  llie  bashaw  of  Tripoly, 
was  preferred  by  him  to  be  the  bey  or  vice-roy 
oi*  the  province  of  Damaf,  where  Ras  Sem  Avas 
immediately  under  his  jurisdiction.    His  account 
was  likewise  the  same  ;  neither  had  he  ever  seen, 
in  his  frequent  joumies  over  this  district,  though 
he  liad  been  formerly  told  to  the  contrary,  any 
other  petrifications  than  what  are  above  mentioned 

So 

*  The  account  mentioned  above,  (In  the  first  edit,  of  this 
Work,  p.  379.  note  1.)  of  t  wfaok  caravan  beinjg  surprised  and 
aifflboied  by  ft  bot  mdy  waa  gwen  mc  faj  tbu  person  who, 
upon  las  disgrac«  ivith  the  biihaw,  fled  into  Egypt,  and  taking 
an  onooomioii  voad,  by  Stibili,  fiw  kn  of  being  pursued,  ilBsll  m. 
iboe  with  tlie  aocne  of  prascrwd  bo&s. 

f  Aa^vH9  or  i^m*  Vid.  Vales.  noL  in  Anunian.  MarcelL 
IxjoL  c.  16. 
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Sq  M^t  ^  petrified  oit)r,  vitb  its  wAlis, 

^treft3,  sliops,  cattle,  inhabitaats,  and  their  uten- 
liUy  wbich  l^v^i  »t  U«ie  or  othfur^  ao  mudi 
taken  up  the  atteation  of  tht  curious,  were  tH  of 
tbeiP»  at  iu-sti  the  mm  ami  iaventioos  of 
the  Arabs ;  apd  nftervmrdi  propagatad  hy  aodi 
persons,  who,  like  the  Tripoly  ambassador,  and 
his  frieod,  ^bov^  oioniioiKed,  wcw  credakatt 
enough  to  belie\ie  them. 

Ilowqver,  there  ia  one  remarkable  circumstaact 
relating  to  Has  SeiOy  that  deaervoa  voU  to be» 
corded.  When  the  winds  have  blown  away  the 
billows  of  .  sand  which  frequently  cover  and.  ooo- 
oeal  these  petrifi^tions,  (for  thqr  are  not  alw^q^t 
visible  upon  tliat  accpunt;),  th^y  discover,  in  some 

of  the  lower  and  more  *  depfcunft  pboesof  this 

district,  several  little  pools  of  water,  which  is 
usually  of  so  heavy  ai^d  poadmua  a  nature,  that, 
upon  drinking  it^  it  palsta  dirough  the  ixidy  ttf 
(quicksilver.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  that  petrify- 
ing fluid,  which  has  ^1  filong  contributed  to  the 
convention  of  the  palm  trees,  and  the  ediBi, 
4bove  mentioned,  into  stone.  For  tlie  fomiaUoa 
not  only  of  these,  but  of .  petrtficationa  of  all 
kinds,  may  be  entirely  owing  to  their  having  first 
<)f  all  lodged  in  a  bed  of  loam,  clay,  sand,  or 
some  other  proper  nidus  or  matrix,  and  afterwaidi 
gradually  acted  upon  a;)4  pcrvadc(|  by  such  a 
trifying  fi^id  as  we  mtj  suppose  this  to  be. 

Some  curious  persons  have  iitiagined,  that,  as 
the  Gorgon  s  head,  with  th^  veooiuous  snakes 
hanging  from  it,-  be^rs  a  near  resemblance  to  Btf 

Seui, 
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Soxv  (or  the  hood  of  poismij  as  it  is  interpreted)^ 
we  aw  tkmfeit  to  look  for  iheGorgookB  HmMt 
at  this  place.  But,  besides  the  allegorical  con* 
•tniotidQ  that  hai^  irom  tbe  earlieat  anttquity, 
ken  put  upon  the  Gorgon's  head,  and  a  much 
later  and  more  ingenious  conjecture  %  tliat  wc 
aie  jta^iioderltaad  hy  it^  the  wheel  or  the  mlier 

only,  vvliich,  by  pressing  the  olives,  convcTts 
tiicoi  mu^  ox  leavts  uotUing  behind  it  but  tlieir 
stones ;  I  say,  besides  tliese,  there  are  two  other 
objections,  that  lias  Sen)|  and  the  Gorgonias  Do- 
muf|  OUBuiot  be  the  saioe. 

1.  The  first  is,  that  both  the  name  and  tlie  de- 
scription ot'  Has  Seni  are  of  no  antiquity ;  nei* 
tber  do  we  find  the  least  tradition  concerning  it, 
before  tlie  last  or  the  pAecediug  century  f.  The 

■clflfiiilt 

*  Mr  Pluche,  in  his  Hlstoirc  du  Ciel,  vol.i.  p.  1S6,  187.  de- 
rives the  tiame  of  Medusa  from  ^  "il  Dush,  triturare,  to  tread  out ; 
and  that  Medusa  (nL5?*lO»  Isa.xxt.  10.)  therefore  is  the  pressing 
cut.  Gorgorty  in  like  manner,  he  make*;  to  be  the  same  with  Ga/^ 
ffl/  and  that  the  Arabs  call  Medusa,  a??  delineated  upoa 

tile  sphere  or  celestial  globe,  A/go/^  i.  e.  the  w/iee/. 

f  As  fer  as  I  can  mform  myself  Uie  fint  stlados  we  hare  o£ 
die  potdfied  city  is  given  by  Martin  a  Baumearten,  in  hii  Pert- 
grmaim§  published  in  1594,  though  he  began  nis  Travels  in  1507, 

and  consequently  must  have  collected  his  materials  a  number  o£ 
years  before  they  were  made  public.  He  was  informed,  as  he 
tells  us,  that  in  the  road  from  Tripoly,  of  Syria,  to  Mecca,  there 
was  a  city,  whose  inhabitants,  cattle,  and  utensils,  were  turned 
into  stone.  But  if  this  petrified  city  be  the  same  with  Has  Sem^ 
then  Baumgarten  must  have  mistaken  'I'llpoly  in  Syria  for  Tri- 
poly in  Barbary  ;  whereby  the  stories  will  accord.  Yet,  if  they 
•>vere  the  same  story,  it  is  much,  that  so  ktrange  and  marvellous 
ai  it  was  accounted  to  have  been  at  tliat  time,  e.  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  should  have  lain  dormant  till 
about  the  middle  of  tlic  last,  when  it  was  talked  of  as  a  miracle 
and  matter  of  fact  that  had  lately  happened.  This  we  learn  from 
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classic  authors,  whether  poets,  geographers  or  hi- 
f  toriansy  have  not,  in  the  aeveiai  accouau  of  tbc 
Cyrenaica  and  the  adjacent  pmvincesy  taken  die 
lea&t  notice^  as  ikr  as  I  can  leam,  of  this  sceoc 
of  petrificationa.  Such  a  tale,  whether  leal  or 
imaginary,  would,  in  a  particular  manner,  have 
been  highly  acceptable,  as  it  was  entirely  suiuUe 
to  the  poetical  inventkm  of  Lucan,  who  appeiit 
to  liave  been  well  acquainted  with  the  natural 
histoiy  of  this  part  of  Libya.  It  is  very  probs- 
ble  therefore,  from  the  very  nature  and  qualityof 
this  portion  of  the  Cyrenaica,  whose  sur£u:e  is 
perpetually  changing  by  the  shifting  of  the  sasds^ 
that  formerly  either  the  palm  trees*  and  the  echini 

Mr  Fitton^  Letter  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digbjt  mentioned  above } 
Snm  Kiichfic's  Muidut  Suktmr*  ut  mgOL}  aram  &  Cbike^ 

*  We  bave  just  fuch  uother  foene,  though  nuxe  di^»eise4«f 
petrlied  branches  and  tninkt  of  trees,  of  various  axes,  and  no- 
bably  of  echini  and  their  prickles  too,  if  tbef  wen  emmlf 
looked  after,  upon  the  isthfluis  betirixt  Cairo  and  Suez.  Iksa 
too,  no  less  than  those  at  Ras  Sem,  were  no  doubt  original^  ea* 
vered  with  sand,  theb  proper  matrix,  which  the  winds,  in  prooes 
of  time,  have  blown  away  and  removed  j  filling  up,  in  all  prob^ 
faUity,  by  these  depccdarions  £rom  the  sur&oe,  the  Amnis  Tr»a- 
tius,  the  Fossa  Regum,  or  channel  that  was  cot  betwixt  the  mc 
and  the  Red  Sea,  and  no  small  part  of  the  northern  extremitj  of 
the  Red  Sea  itself.  The  learned  author  of  the  Descnption  of  th 
Easty  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  131.  has  given  us  the  following  account  oC 
these  petrifications  :  wz.  *  I  do  not  know,'  says  he,  *  ivhelhcrit 

*  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  probable  conjecture,  that  the  people 

*  travelling  in  these  parts,  and  carrying  some  wood  with  tlita 

*  for  their  use,  might  leave  It  behind  vvhen  they  approached  to* 

*  wards  the  great  city,  and  that,  ha\ang  been  covered  \s-ith  san^ 

*  it  might  petrify,  and  the  sand  be  afterwards  blown  awar  \ 

*  thougn  indeed  I  saw  one  piece,'  (and  I  may  add,  there  arc  i 
great  number),  '  that  seemed  to  have  been  a  large  bodj  of ' 

*  tree,* 
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were  not  mifficiently  laid  open  by  the  winds,  or 

that  the  description  of  them,  which  can  scarce 
be  imagined^  was  not  thought  worthy  to  be 
tnnsmttted  to  posterity. 

2.  It  may  be  objected,  in  tlie  second  place^ 
tkit  the  country  of  the  Gorgons  was  so  far  from 
being  situated  where  we  find  Ras  Seni,  in  or  ad- 
jacent to  the  Cyrenaica,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
it  in  or  beyond  the  most  western  and  extreme 
parts  of  Libya.    For  Lucan*  describes  it  to  lie 
under  Mount  Atlas,  upon  the  ocean  called  there- 
from Atlantic;  and  Plinyf,  as  he  is  autiiorized 
by  Xenophon  Lampsacenus,  places  the  Gorgons 
among  the  islands  of  Cape  Verd,  as  tliey  are 
now  called,  two  days  sail  from  the  continent. 
How  great  aiiinity  soever  may  be  then  in  their 
names,  (for  names  do  sometimes  very  strangely 
^gree,  though  the  least  reason  cannot  be  assigned 
for  such  agreement),  it  appears,  that  the  circiim- 
itances  of  the  stories  themselves  (it  is  of  no  mo- 
ment whether  they  be  real  or  allegorical)  are  dif* 
^rent ;  and  consequently,  that  neither  can  the 
jrorgoniae  Domus  and  Ras  Sem  be  the  same. 
VOL.  I.  » B  CHAP- 

*  Ftmbus  tMnwoM  libyes,  xAA  forvlda  teUw 
Accipit  oceamuii  ddnisto  sole  calentem^ 
Squallclwit  late  Fkorcymdos  arta  Medusae, 
Non  nemofum  protects  coma,  non  moUta  sulco, 
Sed  dofBimie  vttltu  conipectis  aspera  sans. 

Iirr.  1.  IX.  62^ 

f  Ptin.  Nat.  Hist.  L  vi.  c.  31. 
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SECTION  1. 
-  OJ  the  tme  mtd  wild  Qftadrupod*. 

A  s  the  principal  riches  of  the  Bedoween  AraUr  { 

no  less  tlian  of  the  eastern  patriarchs*  and  princes 

of  old,  oontinue  to  Imb  valued  aecordiog  to  tbe 

nunber 

^  ^  And  Abrabaiti  Umi  ipeiy  rich  in  cattle,^  Gen.  xiii.  2.  &  5. 
^  And  Lot  al^o  wlucfamnt  with  Abraham, had  flocks  and  bodii" 

Job's  substance  was  seven  thousand  sbeep,  and  three  tbousmd. 
"  camels,  and  five  hundred  yoke  of  oxen,  and  five  hundndih^ 

asaesy^  to.  JobL  3.  and  jdiL  IJ^  Familise  aliquot  cam  ■spa* 
libus  pecoribua^  suis  (ea  pecunia  ilHs  est)  ptiieaHi  sonl  itgen. 
&.C.  Liv.  1.  XXIX.  }  31.  De  antiquis  illustrisnmus  quisque  p^J 
tor  eraty  ut  ostendit  GruXa  et  Latina  lingua,  et  veleres  poets,  qui 
alios  vocant  icXvtt^v^i,  (Horn.  II.  B.  104.  De  Thyeste)  alios  n- 
Av^dXv^,  alios  7r0AvCirr«K9  qui  ipsas  pecudes,  propter  caritaton,  s> 
reas  habuisse  pcUes  tradiderunt;  ut  Argis  Atrcus,  Colchidc  ^% 
ad  cujus  arietis  pellem  profecti  regio  genere  dicuntur  ArgcT^au* 
tae  ut  in  Libya  ad  Hesperidas,  unde  aurea  mala«  id  est,  stc\Si' 
dum  antiquam  consuctudinem,  capras  et  oves  (^quas)  Hercules 
Africa  in  Graeciam  exportavit.  Ea  eiiim  sua  voce  Gneciiffcli- 
larunt  ^«A«.   M.  Varro,  Lii.  c.  1.  De  re  rusiica. 
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number  and  quality  of  tlicir  cattle,  I  shall  bc<^in 
the  zoology  of  these  countries  witli  the  descrip- 
lioii  of  such  of  them  as  are  tame,  and  conse* 
quently  of  more  gentral  use  and  service  to  man- 
kind. 

The  horse,  formerly  the  glory  and  distinguish- 
ing badge  of  Numidia,  has  of  late  years  very 
much  degenerated;  or  rather,  the  Arabs  have 
been  discouraged  from  keeping  up  a  fine  breed, 
which  the  Turkish  officers  were  sure  at  one  time 
or  another  to  be  the  m»ters  of.  At  present, 
therefore,  the  Tingitanians  and  Egyptians  have 
juidy  the  repntatioa.of  preserving  the  best,  which 
no  lons^er  than  a  century  ago,  they  had  only  in 
common  with  their  neighbours.  Now,  a  valua*  * 
ble  and  wdl  taught  Barbarj  horoe  2s  nether  to  lie 
down.  He  is  to  stand  still  and  be  quiet,  when- 
ever the  rider  quits  him  and  drops  the  bridle.  He 
is,  besides,  to  have  a  long  pace,  and  to  stop  short, 
if  required,  in  a  full  career ;  the  first  of  which 
quaUties  shews  the  goodness  and  perfection  of 
the  horse,  the  proper  management  of  the  latter 
riiews  the  dexterity  and  address  of  the  rider.  No 
other  motions  arc  either  practised  or  admired  in 
these  countries^  where  it  is  accounted  very  impo- 
lite to  trot  or  to  amble.  But  the  Eg}  ptian  horses  * 
have  deservedly  the  preference  of  all  others,  both 
for  size  and  beauty ;  the  smallest  being  usually 
sixteen  hands  high,  and  shaped,  according  to 
•  their  phrase,  like  the  autilope.  The  usual  price 
ef  the  best  fiarbary  horse,  is  from  three  to  four 
hundred  dollars,  i,    from  fifty  to  sixty  or  seven- 


30^       Of  the  AsSy  Mule^  and  KumraJi. 

ty  pounds  of  our  money  ;  whereas,  in  the  days  of 
Solomon,  as  indeed  silver  was  tiien  notliing  ac» 
counted  of,  a  horse  came  out  of  £g\'ptforcL 
shekels,  wluch  amount  to  little  more  thaii  seven- 
teen  pounds. 

The  ass,  the  {m*  rnmn^^y  and  the  mule,  which 
deserves  the  like  appellation,  are  their  most  hardy 
and  useful  creatures,  requiring  little  or  no  attend- 
ance. The  first  is  not  so  generally  trained  up 
for  tlie  saddle  at  Algiers  as  at  T^nis,  where  they 
are  frequently  of  a  much  larger  size;  but  the 
mule  is  in  general  demand  at  both  places,  and 
preferred  to  the  horse  for  common  use  and  fa- 
tigue. It  is  certainly  surer  looted,  and  vastly 
stronger,  iu  proportion  to  its  bulk.  I  could  ne- 
ver learn  that  the  mule  was  prolific,  which  notion 
Pliny     and  some  other  authors^  seem  to  liavq 

^tertained* 

To  the  mule  we  may  join  the  knmrah,  as  the 
Algcrines  call  a  little  serviceable  beast  of  burden, 
begot  betwixt  an  ass  and  a  cow.  That  which  I 
saw  at  Algiers,  where  it  was  not  looked  upon  as 
a  rarity,  was  single  hoofed  like  the  ass,  but  dis- 
tinguished from  it  in  having  a  sleeker  skin,  widi 
the  tail  and  the  head  (though  without  horns)  in 
fashion  of  the  dam's. 

Yet  all  these  species  are  vastly  inferior  to  the 
camei  fur  labpur  and  tatigue.    For  this  creature 

traveb 

*  £st  in  annafibits  nostns,  peperiwe  WBBfit  (mulam)  *,  venai 
ivodigii  loco  babituin.  Theophrastus  vulgo  parerc  in  Cappado* 
cia  tradit :  ted  esse  Id  anioul  tbi  sui  gentris.   PliD.  }ab*  nL 
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ravels  four*  or  five  days  without  water;  whilst 
alf  a  gallon  of  beans  and  barley,  or  else  a  few 
alb  made  of  the  flour,  will  nourish  it  for  a  whole 
ay.  Pliny's  observation,  of  their  disturbing  the 
rater  with  their  feet  before  thqr  drink  it,  i^  very 
jst;  and  it  may  be  further  observed,  tliat  they 
re  a  long  time  in  dhnking,  iirst  of  all  thrusting 
heir  heads  a  great  way  above  their  nostrils  into 
lie  water,  and  then  making  several  successive 
raughta  in  the  like  manner  with  pigeons.  In 
ravelling  over  the  deserts  of  Arabia  to  Mount 
iaai,  each  of  our  camels  carried  a  burden  of  at 
ast  seven  quintals ;  and  what  further  shews  the 
leat  strengtli  of  this  animal,  a  day  s  journey 
oDsist^  sometimes  of  ten,  sometimes  of  fifteen 
ours,  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a  half  an 
our.  These  extraordinary  qualities  are,  \\  ithout 
oubt,  sufficient  encouragements  for  the  Arabs  of 
11  countries  tliat  are  not  rocky  or  mountainous, 
3  keep  up  and  multiply  tlie  breed. 
That  species  of  the  camel  kind,  which  is  known 

to 

*  Silim  ct  qualriduo  tolerant  (Camell)  •,  implenturquc,  cum 
bendi  occasip  est,  et  in  praeteritum  ct  futurum,  obturbata  pro- 
dcatione  prius  aqua  :  aliter  poiu  non  gaudcnt.  Plln.  Nat.  Hist, 
fiii.  c.  18.  *  At  the  top  of  the  second  ventricle  (of  the  dro- 
aedary),  there  were  several  square  holes,  whick  were  the  ori- 
Seet  of  tbeul  tmtsAj  ca^tiaii  made  lilw  sacks  plaeiDd  between 
«oe  two  menibcaiics  wfaicli  compose  the  substance  of  this  ven- 
aide.  The  view  of  ibese  sack#  aaade  us  think  that  they  might 
well  be  the  fesemtories,  where  Fliny  says  that  camels  do  a 
ong  time  keep  the  water,  which  they  do  dtink  in  great  abnn* 
me  when  thqr  meet  with  it,  to  supply  the  wants  which 
hey  may  have  wereof  in  the  diy  deserts,  where  they  are  used 
o  tiaveL'  Memoirs  for  the  Natural  HislQiy  of  Aimnals,  &c. 
'  the  Academy  at  Pkris. 
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to  us  by  the  name  of  the  dronias,  or  dromedary, 
is  here  called  Maihary  oi  Ashaary  f ;  though 
it  is  much  rarer  in  Barbary  than  in  Arriiia.  It  is 
chietly  remarkable  for  its  prodigkHis  s\\'iftnes.s 
{the  swift  dromedarjf^  as  the  prophet  calls  it^  Jcr. 
'  ii.  23.)  the  Arabs  affirming,  that  it  will  run  over 
as  much  ground  in  one  day/as  one  of  their  best 
horses  will  perform  in  eight  or  ten ;  for  wWch 
reason,  those  messages  which  require  haste,  are, 
in  Gsetuha,  and  the  more  southern  parts,  diqiatdi- 
ed  upon  dromedaries,  as  in  Esth.  viii.  10.  The 
Shekiiy  who  conducted  us  to  Mount  Siaai,  rode 
upon  a  camel  of  this  kind,  and  would  frequently  | 
divert  us  with  a  token  of  its  great  abilities,  for  | 
be  would  depart  from  our  caiann,  reoomoitie  i 

another  just  in  view,  and  return  to  us  again  in 
l^ss  tlian  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  diifers  from 
the  common  camel,  in  being  of  a  finer  nl 
pounder  shape,  and  in  having  upon  its  back  a 
lesser  protuberance.  This  species  (for  the  foroer, 
as  rarely  deviating  from  the  beaten  road,  travels 
with  its  head  at  liberty)  is  governed  by  a  bridle, 
which  being  usually  fastened  to  a  ring,  fixed  in  iti 
nostrils,  may  very  w  ell  illustrate  that  expression, 
d  Kings  xix,  Sb.  of  putting  a  hook  in,  its  m$e^  is 
it  is  recorded  of  Sennacherib,  and  may  be  fur- 
ther applicable  to  his  swift  retreat. 

The 

*  Asahah  rappsrte  que  le  chameau  dit  AlmaHax^  tn  is 
Mahrah,  est  ainsi  nomine  a  cause  de  Mahctth,  fits  4e  0Hltei 
fimdateur  d\iiie  tribu.   Abulf.  de  V  Arabie* 

f  Adnary  signifies  im;  £nm  being  coomioiily  bCnd  ten  dap 
after  its  birth. 
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The  males  ot*  the  (ramel  kind,  from  being  tame 
md  bamless  in  other  seasons,  become  unruly  in 

the  spring;  tlie  usual  time  when  they  solicit  the 
females.  Their  familiarity  is  generally  in  the 
night,  in  the  same  manner  with  creatures  of  the 
cat  kind,  as  it  has  been  long  ago  observed  by 
Aiistotle*,  though  contradicted  by  Pliny  f.  For 
tlie  slicath  of  the  penis  (in  these^  no  less  than  in 
olher  animals  which  rest  a  long  time  together 
upon  their  lower  belly,  and  are  called  retromin^ 
geiu)  is  brought  forwards  upon  these  occasions, 
which,  at  other  times,  is  thrown  backwards  for 
the  more  convenient  discliarge  of  the  urine*  The 
females  are  pregnant  near  a  whole  year»  or  frmn 
one  spring  to  the  other  ;  and  the  young  dromc- 
daii^  are  blind,  like  kitteas  or  puppies,  several 
days  after  their  birth.  Their  future  good  or  bad 
qualities  hkewise  are  prognosticated  from  the 
length  or  shortness  of  Uieir  blindness. 
'  After  the  beasts  of  burden,  we  are  to  describe 
tlie  black  cattle,  which  are  generally  small  and 
•lender ;  the  fattest  of  tliem,  when  brought  from 
the  stall,  rarely  weighing  above  five  or  six  quin- 
tak  Neither  is  their  milk  in  proportion  to  their 
size;  for,  notwithstanding  the  rich  herbage  of 
this  country  from  December  to  July,  a  cow  rarely 
gives  above  a  quart  of  milk  at  a  time,  whilst  the 

butter 

.  Arist.  Hist.  Animal.  1.  v.  c.  2. 

f  Aliter,  sed  nde,  tcribit  Plinius,  1.  z.  c.  63«  Coituf  (inquit) 
arenas  elephan  is,  caadiS|  tigndibuf,  &c.  qiabos  avem  genit«>* 
ill.  Idcfadkit  Soliiiiis^  cap.40. 
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butter  has  neither  the  substance  nor  richness  of 

» 

taste  with  what  our  English  dairies  afford  us  io 

the  depth  of  winte.i>  The  Barbary  cows  have 
another  imperfection,  as  they  lose  their  calves  aad 

their  milk  together.  Here  the  sheep  and  the 
goats  contribute  also  to  the  dairies,  particularly 
in  the  making  of  cheese.  Instead  of  runnel,  es- 
pecially in  the  summer  season,  they  turn  the 
milk  with  the  flowers  of  the  great  headed,  thistle^ 
or  wild  artichoke ;  and  putting  the  curds  after* 
wards  into  small  baskets  made  with  rushes,  or 
.with  the  dwarf  palm,  they  bind  them  op  close; 
and  press  them.  These  cheeses  are  rarely  above 
two  or  three  pounds  in  weight,  and  in  shape  and 
size  like  our  penny  loaves ;  such  perhaps  as  Di- 
vid  (1  Sam.  xvii.  carried  to  the  camp  of 
Saul.  Their  method  of  making  butter  is,  bj 
putting  the  milk  or  cream  into  a  goat's  skin  tuni- 
ed  inside  out;  which  they  suspend  from  one  side 
of  the  tent  to  the  other,  and  then  pressing  it  to 
and  fro  in  one  uniform  direction,  they  quickly 
occasion  the  separation  of  the  unctuous  ttd 
wheyey  parts.  A  great  quantity  of  butter  b 
made  in  several  places  of  these  kingdoms;  which, 
after  it  is  boiled  with  salt,  in  order  to  precipitate 
the  hairs  and  other  Hastinesses  occasioned  in  tlif 
churning,  th^  put  into  jars,  and  preserve  it  foe 
use.    Fresh  butter  soon  grows  sour  and  rancid. 

The  goat  is  the  same  with  that  of  other  coun- 
tries. But  there  are  two  species  of  sheep  not 
known  in  Europe  ;  tlie  oiic,  which  is  coinnion  all 

over  the  Levant,  as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  Tuoi^f 

is 
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is  distinguished  by  a  broad  tail,  that  ends  some- 
times ill  a  pointy  sometimes  continues  broad  to 
the  bottom.  The  flesh  of  this  species  tastes  ge- 
nerally of  the  wool ;  neither  has  it  the  tender  ti- 
bies  of  the  smaller  tailed  sheep.  Yet  the  tail  it- 
idfy  which  is  greatly  esteemed  in  their  cusca- 
sowes  and  pilloes,  consists  of  a  hard  solid  fat,  not 
Riferior  in  taste  to  marrow.  The  other  species, 
which  is  bred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gaddemz, 
Wurgiab,  and  the  more  distant  places  of  the  Me- 
ianogastuli  and  Garamantes,  is  near  as  tall  as  our 
tallovv^  deer;  and,  excepting  the  head,  differs  not 
much  in  shape.  The  heat  of  the  climate  the 
scarcity  of  water,  joined  to  the  coarseness  and 
dryness  of  the  herbs  they  feed  upon,  may  be  the 
leason  why  their  flesh  is  diy  to  the  palate,  and 
why  their  fleeces  likewise  are  as  course  and  hairy 
as  those  of  the  goat  . 

A  gelding  among  the  horses,  an  ox  amoiig  the 
black  cattle,  or  a  weather  among  the  sheep,  is 
nuely  or  ^ver  known  among  them.  For  such 
males  of  sheep  or  black  cattle  as  are  more  than 
suflicient  fox  the  preservation  of  the  species^  and 
are  intended  for  sale  or  the  shambles,  have  only 
their  testicles  squeezed  or  discomposed,  when 
they  are  three  months  old ;  the  Mahometans  ac- 
counting it  an  act  of  great  cruelty  to  castrate 
creatures  of  any  other  species  than  their  own. 

Besides  this  great  variety  of  cattle,  we  may 
observe  furtlier,  that  each  kind  is  very  numerous 
and  prolific.  Several  Arabian  tribes,  who  can 
bring  no  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  horses 

VOL.  i4  Si  s  into 
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into  tlie  field,  are  possessed  of  more  than  so  many 
thousand  camels^  and  triple  that  number  of  sheep 
and  black  cattle.  The  Arabs  rarely  diminish  their 
tlocks,  by  using  them  for  food,  but  live  chiefly 
upon  bready  milk,  (y«»Mfmfir,  as  they  have  been 
called),  butter,  dates,  or  what  they  receive  in  ex- 
change for  their  wool.  Such  cattle  likewise  as 
are  brought  to  tlieir  fairs,  or  to  the  neighbouiii^ 
towns  and  villages,  arc  very  inconsideral)le,  when 
compared  vrith  the  yearly  increase.  By  proper 
care  therefore  and  attendance ;  nay,  if  these  no* 
merous  flocks  and  herds  had  shelter  from  the  in- 
clemeQcy  of  the  weather  daring  a  small  part  only 
of  the  winter  season,  this  whole  country,  in  a 
few  years^  wou^  be  over-run  with  cattle. 

Among  the  quadrupeds  tliat  are  not  natmaily 
tame  and  domesticated,  we  may  reckon  those 
large  herds  of  the  neat  kind,  called  bekker  el 
wash*,  which  have  a  rounder  turn  of  body,  a  flat- 
ter facCi  with  their  horns  bending  more  towards 
each  other  than  in  the  tame  kind.  The  bekker 
el  wash  then  may  be  well  taken  for  the  bubalus 
of  the  aiicientsfi  or  the  bos  Africanus*  of  ficUo- 
nius ;  though  what  this  author  describes  is  little 

bigger  than  the  caprea,  or  roe-buck,  whereas  ths 

bekker 

*  Buira/  washiy  i.  e.  Bos  SUfHiirii.   Wauk^  enim  fietuniy 
vestre  animal  sigiuficat.  Gol. 

f  Vi(L  Pet.  fielloD.  Observat*  L  ii.  c.  50.  Insi^a  bourn  it- 
r«rum  ^nera,  jubatos  bisontes,  excellentique  et  vt  et  vclocitau 
uros,  quibus  impcritum  vulgus  bubalonun  nomen  imponit,  cum  U 

f'gnat  Africa,  vituli  potiut  cervive  quadam  similitudine.  PHti 
viii.  c.  15.   Uros  impcritum  vulgus  vocat  bubalos,  cum  bubtii 
pene  ad  cerviaaai  facicm  in  Afiica  prgcxecotur.  J*  Solis.  My- 
aif  t»  c.  32. 
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bckker  el  wasji  is  nearly  of  the  aamc  size  with 
the  red-deer,  with  which  also  it  agrees  in  colour. 
The  young  calves  of  tliis  species  quickly  grow 
tame,  and  iierd  with  otiiei*  cattle. 

fiekto  el  wash  is  the  name  likewise  given  to  a 
species  of  the  deer  kind,  whose  horns  are  exactly 
ia  the  fashicm  of  our  stag ;  but  the  size  is  only 
betwixt  the  red  and  tlie  fallQw  deer.  Those 
which  I  have  seen,  were  caughtia  the  mountains 
aearSkigata,  and  [appeared  to  be  of  the  same 
wild  and  tractable  nature  with  the.  bekker  el 
vaah.  The  female,  for  want  of  horns, .  is  called 
in  derision,  fortass,  i.  c.  the  broad  scalps  or  scalled 
kad. 

The  Fishtail,  .palled  likewise^  in  some  parts^ 
lerwee,  is  the  most  timorous  species  of  the  goat 
kind,  plunging  itself,  whenever  it  i»  pursued, 
down  rocks  and  precipices,  if  there  be  any  in  its 
way.  It  is  of  tlie  bigness  of  an  heitcr  of  a  year 
old,  but  has  a  rounder  turn  of  body,  with  a  tuft 
of  shagged  hair  upon  the  knees  and  neck ;  this 
near  a  foot,  the  other  about  five  inches  long*  It 
agrees  in  colour  with  the  bekker  el  wash,  but  the 
horns  are  wrinkled  and  turned  back  like  the 
goatfs ;  from  which  Ukewise  they  difier  in  beii^ 
more  than  a  foot  long,  and  divided  upon  the  fore- 
head by  a  sn^all  strip  of  hair,  as  in.  the  sheep 
kind.  The  fishtail,  from  its  size,  shape,  and  other 
circumstances,  seems  to  be  the  tragelaphus"*  of 

the 

•  Eadem  est  specie,  [cum  cervo  sc.]  barba  tantum  ct  armorum 
Tillo  distans,  quern  Tragclaphon  vocant,  non  alibi,  quam  jtixta 
Fbasin  amnem,  nascens.  Ccnros  Aiiica  propemodum  sola  oon 
gignit.    Plin.  1.  viii.  c.  33. 
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the  ancients ;  an  animal,  we  are  tx>  imagine  such 
as  th»  is,  betwixt  a  goat  and  a  deer.  Pliny  ia- 
deed  observe*,  that  it  was  peculiar  to  the  banks 
pf  the  Phasis ;  a  mistake  of  the  same  kind  with 
what  he  relates  elsewhere,  that  diere  were  no 
stags  (cervi)  in  Africa. 

Besides  the  common  gazell  or  aatilope,  tUi 
country  produces  another  species  of  the  same 
shape  and  colour,  though  of  the  bigness  of  the 
roe-buck,  with  horns  sometimes  two  feet  long. 
This,  which  the  Africans  call  Udmee,  may  be  the 
same  with  the  strepsiceros*  and  addice  of  the 
ancients.  Bochart,  from  the  supposed  whiteness 
of  the  buttocks,  finds  a  great  affinity  betwixt  ai- 
dflce\  and  dim ;  which,  in  Dent  hit.  5. 

our  translation,  agreeably  to  the  Septuagint  and 
Vulgate  versions,  renders  the  pygarg. 

The  bekker  el  Vash  and  the  gazel  are  gregari- 
ous, and  have  both  of  them  the  like  habit  of  stop- 
ping on  a  sudden  when  they  are  puisued,  and  of 
looking  back  for  a  short  time  upon  the  pursuers. 
Their  haunts  are  likewise  the  same,  being  for  the 
most  part  upon  the  confines  of  the  Tell  and  the 
Saliara.  Gazeli  is  improperly  interpreted  by  Bo- 
chart and  others!,  the  hart  or  the  fawn ;  tluitap- 

pellatioii 

*  Comas  eneta,jnigBraiiii|iie  l^l4l■ta  contortB,  et  mkitfii- 
tigium  cmqite  (vt  lyxas  <Gceres)  Strepsiceroti,  qucm  Adlhem 
Afim  j^ocUiit,  iitliin  dedit.  iniq.  L  zL  c.  27. 

f  A  dnmo  nempe  coloie, qm  Hefaneis  7fiSfl  dii€mSem 
Boch.  Hiaoz.  Lin.  c  2. 

%  Caprett  himvilus  Gtzal  Aiabke  dicltur  (vulgo  G^tMpA 
{iebraice         m  Pomario,      Chaldaicc  *?»nw 
ptsnm,  et  prima  gutturali  Aj^m,  in  Aleph  muuto.  JBodu  HjMl 
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pellatioa  being  always  given,  bodi  in  die  Levant 
and  in  Barbary^  to  animal  which  we  call  the 
antiiope. 

Among  the  quadrupeds  of  a  less  tameable  na- 
tui^  we  must  give  the  first  place  to  the  lion^ 
and  then  to  the  panther;  for  the  tiger  is  not  a 
native  of  Baibaiy.   The  females  of  both  species 
have  two  rows  of  nipples  like  a  bitch,  which 
give  suck  to  three,  sometimes  to  four  or  five 
whelps.   Mr  Ray  (De  Quadr.  p.  165*)  must  have 
been  misioAMnned  in  giving  two  nipples  only  to 
the  lioness.    When  the  little  ones  breed  tlipr 
teeth,  tfaey  aie  usually  seiased  widi  fevers  which 
cany  oiF  three  in  four  of  them ;  and  this  is  the 
reason,  as  the  Arabs  inform  us,  why  their  nam* 
here  aie  so  inconsidemble.   But  whether  this  is 
owing  to  such  diseases,  or  to  the  great  dispersion 
rather  of  the  Arabs,  (Exod.  xxiii.      Deut  i.  £8.) 
or  perhaps  to  the  much  easier  way  of  killing 
them,  since  the  invention  of  iire  arms ;  whatever, 
I      may  be  li^t  cause,  it  is  certain  tiiere  would 
be  great  dilhculty  at  present  to  procure  a  fiftieth 
part  of  those  lions  and  panthers  which  Africa 
contributed  formerly  to  the  diversions  of  Rome*. 

I 

ftwclS.  NoBMBGaMl|4ftGiaV£(equoimpositum).  KaDp£ 

*  Leomim  tDiiiil  pliinum  pagnam  Rqiiub  pnnceps  ds^t 
fi^vuli.  p.  filnii  in  cunih  /EUSlitalta  Ceiitm  mtcni  jobalonna 
pdmas  mwHim  L.  Sylla,  qui  poilea  Dictator  liiit,  m  Fnetmi* 
FHtcDm  PoDifjebisMsuB^usm  Qnonc.iniis  jubi^^ 
GMrOlctttorcccc.  Gipmeof,tidmentoiiimdamopexis,fi>. 
fdimie  [qI  d  oa&e eat] iBtsiaM.  Plin.LiU  ^16.  Scaom 
iEduitate  fos  vi||in     €»  pnUmi]  centum  qninquagints 
vtnas  £ln  Romasi}  nust :  ddn  Pompdus  Magnus  quadnngentiii 
ificaa :  dim  Apgnitat  qoadnngqitat  Yigbti.  Id.  Und.  c«  17. 
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•  I  have  read  in  some  descriptions  of  this  coun- 
try, t)iat  woQien  am  be  familiar  with  lioiu ;  and 
that,  upon  taking  up  a  stick,  and  speaking  bold- 
ly to  tbem,  they  will  iounediatciy  lose  tkir 
fierceness^  and  leave  their  prey«  Sometliing  per- 
haps of  this  kind  may  happen,  when  they  liave 
been  well  satiated  with  food ;  at  which  time  tiis 
lions  are  supposed  to  lose  their  courage,  and  dot 
they  therefore  suffer  their  ^r^y  U>  be  seized,  sod 
rescued  out  of  their  jaws.  .  But  these  iutsiMrs 
are  very  rare ;  it  o^tener  falling  out,  that  persons 
of  riper  age,  aa  well  as  cliildr^  have  beel^  &r 
want  of  other  food,  torn  to  pieces,  and  eat  up  hj 
this  demurer*^  as  he  is  emphatically  called  in 
Scripture.  Fire  is  whit  th^  a:^  most  afiaid  of{ 
yet,  notwitlistaading  all  the  precaution  of  the 
Arabs  in  thia  respect ;  notwithataoding  the  bark- 
ing of  their  dogs,  and  their  own  repeated  em 
and  exclamation^  during  the  whole  night,  when 
they  are  suspected  to  be  upon  the  prey,  itfie- 

(jucntly  happens,  that  these  ravenous  beasts,  out- 
braving all  these  terrors^  will  leap  into  the  midst 
of  a  douwar,  where  the  cattle  are  enclosed,  and. 
drag  from  thence  a  sheep  oi:  a  goat  If  these  ra- 
vages are  repeated,  then  the  Arabs,  dig  a  pit  wfacft 
they  are  observed  to  enter,  and  covering  it  over 
slightly  with  reeds,  or  small  branches  of  trees, 
they  frequently  decoy  and'  catch  them.  Pliny 
has  taken  notice  of  tlie  same  practice ;  which 
likewise  alluded  to,  £zek.  xis^.  8.  PsaL  is.  15- 

aad 

Out  of  the  HUir  (S^kV  it  ihouU  be  jD£VOC|LSa)  €m 
Jmrtk  misi*   Judg.  ziv.  14. 
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and  in  other  places  of  Scripture.  The  flesh  of 
fhe  lion  is  in  great  esteem,  having  no  small  sffl- 
nlty  with  veal,  both  in  colour,  taste,  and  flavour. 
The  distinctioii  of  animals  was  little  known  or 
attended  to  by  the  ancient  Romans,  when,  ac- 
cording to  an  observation  of  JUpsius*,  they  call* 
ed  the  Uon  a  beair,  and  the  pander  a  nit  of 
rica. 

The  Faadh  agrees  with  the  leopard  in  being 

spotted,  but  differs  in  other  respects.  For  the 
skin  is  not  only  of  a  deeper  colour,  but  also  much 
coarser;  neither  is  the  creature  itself  of  so  fierce 
a  nature.  However,  the  Arabs  foolishly  imagine 
it  to  be  a  spurious  ofispring  betwiict  the  Hon  and 
leopardess.  It  feeds  upon  carrion,  sometimes 
upon  roots  and  herbs,  lil^  the  jackali  and  the 
dubbah,  and  must  be  in  great  necessity  when  it 
ventures  upon  a  sheep  or  a  goat.  As  the  faadh 
then  can  scarce  be  taken  for  the  3«f  or  lupus  cer- 
varius  of  the  ancients,  whicli  is  described  as  a 
much  fiercer  creature,  the  chamusf  of  Pliny 
seems  better  to  agree  with  it  ' 

Besides 

*  Peregrina  cum  ad  Romanos  advehebantur,  stupebant :  et  no- 
men  ill  daoantnon  suum,  sed  obvium  aliquod  et  e  \icine  suo  rure* 
— Ita  pantheras  vocarunt  mures,  ut  opinor,  Africanos — Tale  in 
ieonibus  est.  Cum  primum  visi,  non  leones  extemo  eos  nomine 
indgnif  ruit,  scd  nolo  et  domestico  ursos. — Virgilium  qiiidcm  dum 
Acestem  tegit  Pelle  Libystidos  ursa;,  certum  mibi  intellexisse 
iconinam,  &.c.    Vid.  J.  Lips.  £lect.  1.  ii.  c.  4. 

f  Pompdi  Magni  primum  ludi  ostendomit  chaum,  quea 

Galli  rhaphium  vocabant,  effigie  lupi,  pardorum  maculis.  Plin. 
1.  viii.  c.  19.  Vid.  Gesn.  de  Quadrup.  p.  549,  550.  Jonrt.  dc 
Quadrup.  c.  12.  Raii  Synops.  Animal.  Quadrup.  p.  201.  Quae- 
tendum  an  genus  ali(j[uod  sit  thoii  vel  panlhciii  minorii,  quorum 

jneainit 
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jBesides  this,  there  are  two  other  anhnak  thst 
tre  marked  like  the  leopard ;  only  with  this  dif- 
fereoce,  that  their  spots  are  generally  of  a  darker 
oolour,  as  dieir  fiir  is  somewhat  longer  and  soft- 
er. The  hrst  is  of  the  cat  kind,  about  one  third 
less  than  a  full  grown  leopard,  and  may  be  takea 
for  the  lesser  pantlier  of  Oppian.  The  other  has 
a  small  pointed  head,  with  the  teeth,  feet,  and 
olfaer  chaiaclieristics  of  the  weesel  kind.  The 
body  is  about  a  foot  long,  round  and  slender, 
with  a  iqpihr  succession  of  black  and  white 
ringlets  upon  the  tail.  This,  as  well  as  the  kh- 
neumoHi  searches  after  poultry ;  and,  provided  it 
was  tamer,  and  somewhat  larger  (as  it  is  umt^ 
times  well  scented),  we  might  well  take  it  for  the 
ginetta*.  This  aeature  has  two  names  j  being 
called  by  some,  gat  el  ber-rany,  i.  e«  ike  Hrmngt 
or  foreign  cat^  and  by  others,  shib-beardou  i  but 
I  should  call  it,  for  tlie  reasons  abovc^  tbe  lener 
ginetta. 

The  dubbah  is  of  the  badger  kind,  near  tbe 
bigness  of  a  wolf,  but  has  a  ftitter  body,  and  as* 

turally  limps  upon  the  hinder  right  leg ;  yet,  not- 
widistanding  this  imperfection,  the  dnblMh  is  to- 

lerably  swift,  and  cannot  be  so  easily  run  down 
by  tbe  hunters  of  these  countries  as  the  wild 

boir. 

tneimnit  Oppianus.  Convemunt  enlm  magnitudo,  maculse,  inrf- 
nium  (nam  ct  panthera  minorem  innoxium  esse  Oppianus  scnut) 

ct  U5US  pcMii»ad  viMUtgreUowt,<tiiiiup^  Gm. 
lit  supra. 

*  Gdeths  potitts  genetta  aut  ginetta  [Genocha  apud  Al^ 
bertum  pcfynmi]  est  besds  fMols  ngor  [ttinori  AttttnctnrttJ 
vulpccnb,  8cs*  ^aW 
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boar.  The  neck  of  it  is  so  remarkably  stiff,  that 
in  looking  behind,  or  snatching  obliquely  at  any 
objecty  it  is  obliged,  in  the  same  manner  widi 
the  hog,  the  badger,  and  crocodile,  to  move  the 
whole  body.  It  is  of  a  buft'  or  dun  colour,  incli- 
ning to  be  reddish,  with  some  transverse  streaks 
of  a  dark  brown  ;  whilst  the  hairs  upon  the  neck 
are  near  &  lonj^  which  it  can  occasionally 
erect,  notwithstanding  they  are  much  softer  ttuui 
the  bristles  of  a  hog.  The  paws  are  large  and 
well  armed,  serving  in  want  of  other  food,  to  lay 
open  the  cephaglione,  (i.  the  medulla,  cerebrum, 
or  ifM^ftAif^  of  the  palmeta,  or  dwarf  {lalm ;  to  dig 
up  the  roots  of  plants,  and  sometimes  the  gfa%*es 
of  the  dead,  which  lie  among  tb^  Bedoweens,  in 
tlie  open  fields,  without  beipg.  secured  by  walls, 
trenches,  or  inclosurea.  When  the  dubbah  is  ta- 
ken, the  Arabs  are  very  industrious  to  bury  the 
head,  lest  the  brain,  according  to  their  supersti- 
tion, should  be  used  in  sorcery  and  enchantment; 
an  ancient  practice,  as  appears  from  the  dune  no- 
dus hyicnaj ;  an  expression  in  LucaUy  1.  vi.  Next 
to  the  lion  and  pantlier,  the  dubbah  is  the  fiercest 
of  the  wild  beasts  of  Barbary;  and,  from  the 
characteristics  of  hfiving  long  hair  upon  its  neck 
like  a  nuuie,  moving  its  neck  with  diificulty,  and 
distarbing  the  graves  of  the  dead*,  it  may  lay  in 
VOL.  1.  2  T  a 

*  Hyaenam  quoque  mlttit  AfridB,  cui  eum  tpkni  liget,  eolhuii 
coBtimia  unitate  flecti  neqaitf  nisi  toto  corpocc  citemBacto.  Solin. 
c.  40.  Plin.  L  viii*  c  SO.  *0»  ^  xxXyt^tf  m  ftw  yA«Mv,  ^mmv* 
Hi  r»  fm^H  t3kml»  Amv,  x^^^  ^  i>S»#nr^  imnf*  mm  trt  oxAv* 
(*Tt^  mm  (UAvn^  nn  r^fXfHt      i»  '•Mi  m  ^;cw»<— Tuf<C«»^i;X» 

wpOfMfn  T«(  9(t^9(p3gyi(ti  ruf  mtB^mntf,    AliaL  HisL  Aiuni. 

L       c«  5«  Vid.  Bodu  Hicros.  L  id*  c.  11. 
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a  greater  claim  to  the  hyena  of  Ae  andents, 
than  the  civet  cat  or  the  badger,  which  are  lesser 
animalsi  and  not  known,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  ia 

Barbary. 

'  The  deeb*  is  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  fox, 
though  near  the  same  bigness.  It  yelps  every 
night  about  the  gardens  and  villages,  feeding,  a5 
the  dubbah  does,  upon  roots,  fruit,  and  canioo. 
Mr  Rayt  supposes  it  to  be  the  lupus  aureus  of 
the  ancients ;  though  what  Oppian  describes  by 
that  name  is  larger,  and  of  a  much  fiercer  na- 
ture  X' 

The  deeb  is  likewise  the  same  with  the  jackall, 
or  the  chathal  of  the  more  eastern  countries,  not 

diiTering  much  in  sound  from  the  Heb.  ^^fffs/uud, 
which  is  rendered  the  Jar  in  several  places  of 
Scripture ;  and,  as  we  have  before  observed  that 
this  animal  feeds  upon  fruit  and  dead  carcases, 
we  may  see  the  propriety  of  Psal.  Ixiii.  10.  where 
(heif  that  s/iall  foil  by  the  sword  are  said  to  be  (to 
become)  a  portion  (or  provision)  foif  the  shaatm; 
and  of  Cant.  ii.  15.  where  the  little  shaalim  are 

described 

*  Alkamus,  in  his  Lexicon^  makes  the  Deeb  and  the  Teeiuin  to 
Ik-  the  same  5  and  as  the  latter  has  a  great  affinity  with  Taxm^ 
which  is  commonly  rendered  a  dragon,  or  dragons  in  Scripture,  it 
is  highly  probable,  that  these  tannin  or  tannim  should  he  some- 
times, instead  of  dragons,  interpreted  decbs^  or  jachaiu,  hIH 
afterwards  be  farther  taken  notice.  , 

f  Vid.  Raii  Synops.  AhubaL  p.  174. 

X  Ov  Av««fy  «XA«  Awuf  Jr^i^fr«r«(|  «Mri»r«r«$ 

However,  Bodurt  deduceth  th^  aasie  from  the  Heb.  (3K0 
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described  to  spoil  the  vines^  and,  4s  we  may  fur- 
ther siipposei  to  eat  the  tender  grapes* 

Bochart*  has  made  it  probable  that  the  jackalls 
were  the  i*^  of  the  Greeks,  the  bem  awi  of  the 
Arabiaiis^  and  the  (0*K)  ijim  or  im^  Isa.  xiii.  98. 
xxxiii.  14.  and  Jen  1.  39.  which  we  render  the 
betuts  of  the  islands  ;  an  appellation  very  vague 
and  undetermined.  Some  Jewish  commentators 
roake  it  tlie  plural  of  rpMj  which  we  render  the 
kite,  Lev.  xL  14.  and  Deut  xiv.  13.  Of  the  like 
nature  also  is  (D»»lf)  tzim,  or  ziim  (ibid.)  which 
we  call  in  general,  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert^ 
instead  of  some  particular  vreVL  known  species,  as 
may  be  rather  supposed,  that  frequents  it.  Where- 
as,  by  fixing  the  latter  to  the  black  cat,  which 
will  be  hereafter  described,  and  the  ijim  to  the 
jackall,  both  of  them  noted  animals,  frequenting 
no  less  the  uncultivated  than  th^  cultivated  parts 
of  these  countries,  and  making  all  the  night  long 
a  perpetual  howling,  yelping,  or  squalling  ncHse^ 
^we  may  have  a  proper  notion,  as  it  is  there  rela* 
latcd,  of  their  meetuig  together,  and  crying  out  in 
their  desolate  places.   The  jackalls  also^  as  they 

are 

*  Hicm.  1.  in.  c.  la. 

SMfmm  $mH9  ue.m^  fiilin, ok  luibet  fcholiMto^  IL  A. 

Aypyiiiiif.  Oppiuu  Hdient.  L8» 

U0.  wmlS^^itfum,  confertot,  congregatoi.    SchoL  IL  A.  5T4i 

Awa,  i.  e.  ululare  seu  latrore  propnum  canii,  lupi,  et  fila 

awL    Alcamus  in  Lexico. 
Utnimquc  nomen      et        est  «y0^««T0XM«Ti««ir,  ab  ululatu. 
^mi  et  ^mv99M,it  sunt  cunjugata  ;  porro  ^tvvvu^  est  vA«MTwy  la- 
trare.    Ut  supra  dc  awa^  ex  Alcamo,  ita  J.  Pollux  de  vAMriir  ^ 
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are  creatuies  by  far  the  most  conimon  and  fami* 
liar,  as  Vf«ell  as  the  inost  namerous  of  those 
countries,  several  of  them  feeding  often  toge- 
ther, so  we  may  well  perceive  the  great  possibili- 
tv  there  was  for  Samson  to  take,  or  cause  to  be 
taken,  three  hundred  of  them.  The  fox,  proper- 
ly so  called,  is  rarely  met  with,  neither  is  it  gre- 
garious. 

The  gat  el  khallah,  siyah  gfaush,  or  karrah  kit* 

lak ;  i.  e.  the  Mack  caty  or  black-^rd  cat,  as  the 
Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish  names  signify,  is  of 
the  bigness  and  shape  of  a  cat  of  the  largest  rize. 
The  body  is  of  a  reddish  brown ;  the  belly  of  a 
lighter  colour,  and  sometimes  spotted ;  the  chops 
are  black,  the  ears  of  a  deep  grey,  with  the  tips 
of  them  distinguished  by  small  tufts  of  black 
stiff  hair  as  in  the  lynx.   The  figure  given  ns  of 
this  animal  by  Charletoti  *,  is  not  so  full  in  the 
chops  as  the  Barbary  siyah  ghush ;  which,  toge- 
ther widi  the  jaekall,  are  generally  supposed  to 
find  out  provision  or  prey  for  the  Uon,  and  are 
therefore  called  the  lion's  provider.   Yet  it  rosy 
be  very  much  doubted,  whether  there  is  any  such 
friendly  intercourse  betwixt  them.    In  the  night 
indeed,  when  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  A  maoe^ 
Psal.  civ.  20,-^22.  these,  as  well  as  others,  arc 
prowling  after  sustenance;  and  when  thessmatv 
setk,  and  the  lion  getteth  himself  mvay  to  his  dot, 
both  the  black  cat  and  the  jaekall  have  been  of- 
ten found  gnawing  such  carcases  as  the  lioa  b 
supposed  to  luLve  fed  upon  the  niglit  before. 

This 

*  Vad  Chad.  Xiodt.  p^tS* 
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This  and  the  promiscuous  noise  which  I  have 
heard  the  jackall  particularly  make  with  the  lion^ 
ait  the  only  circumstaiices  which  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  in  favour  of  this  opinion.  However, 
this  feeding  together,  and  intercourse  betwixt 
the  jackall  and  the  black  cat,  at  these  seasons, 
iQore  than  what  has  been  observed  betwixt  any 
other  two  of  the  lesser  wild  beasts,  may  further 
confirm  the  conjecture  of  liochart,  that  the  lat- 
ter might  be  the  tziim,  especially  as  dziwh,  a 
name  of  tlie  same  sound  in  the  Arabic^  denotes 
such  a  creature. 

It  may  be  observed  of  the  porcupine,  that  of 
the  many  which  I  have  seen  in  Africa,  I  never 
knew  any  of  them,  though  very  much  provoked, 
that  could  dart  their  quills.  Their  usual  method 
of  defence  is,  to  recline  themselves  on  one  side, 
and,  upcm  the  enemy's  near  approach,  to  rise  up 
quickly,  and  gore  him  with  the  erected  prickles 
upon  the  other.  The  flesh  of  this  animal,  when 
fat  and  young,  is  very  well  tasted,  and  in  great 
esteem.  The  near  analogy  also  betwixt  kuri/bod, 
the  Arabic  name  of  the  hedge-hog,  which  is  here 
very  common,  and  the  Hebrew  HDp  kephode,  Isa. 
xxxiv.  1 1.  &c.  should  induce  us  to  take  it  for 
that  quadruped,  according  to  the  lxx  $jcm%  rather 
than  for  the  bittern,  as  we  translate  it 

The  jiTd^  and  the  jerboa,  or  yerboa,  are  two 
little  harmless  animals,  which  burrow  in  the 
ground.  They  chiefly  frequent  the  Sahara,  though 
I  have  often  seen  the  latter  in  the  plains  of  War> 

ran. 

•  Bocbtft(Himt.LiLp.249.)  lendenittlMfnMrsMiiww 
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.  ran.  flach  of  them  i$  of  tliQ  bigness  of  a  rat, 
having  their  bellies  white,  but  the  rest  of  their 
bodies  of  a  sorrel  colour.  The  ears  likewise  oi 
them  both  are  round  and  hoUqw;  in  some  lon§ 
in  others  short,  agreeing  with  the  rabbit  in  tic 
order  of  their  fore-teeth,  and  in  the  bristles  of 
their  chops,  though  they  differ  in  other  respects. 
Tor  the  he^ui  of  the  jird  is  aouiewbat  poiatol, 
and  covered  all  over  with  fur ;  whereas,  the  not- 
trils  of  the  jerboa  are  flat  and  naked,  lying  nearly 
in  the  same  pUin  with  the  mouth ;  wherein  abo 
it  differs  from  those  which  have  been  broaght  I 
from  Aleppo,  and  are  described  by  Mr.  Ilaym  *. 
AU  the  legs  of  (he  jird  are  nearly  of  the  same 
length,  with  each  of  them  five  toes ;  whereas  the 
fore-feet  of  the  Barbary  jerboa  are  very  short, 
and  armed  only  with  three.  The  hinder  feet  an 
nearly  of  the  same  length  with  the  body,  with 
each  of  tliem  four  toes,  besides  two  spurs,  as  we 
may  call  the  little  ones  that  are  placed  mote  duo  I 
an  inch  above  them.  The  tail  of  tl^e  jird  though 
a  little  shorter  than  in  the  common  rat,  yet  is 
better  cloathed ;  whilst  that  of  the  jerboa  is  as 
long  as  its  body,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  with  a  | 
black  tufit  near  or  upon  the  extremity.  They 
are  both  good  to  eat;  and  tlie  latter,  notwith- 
standing the  great  disproportion  betwixt  the  ii»t 
and  hinder  feet,  runs,  or  rather  jumps  along  with 
extraordinary  swiftness;  the  tail,  whicli  it  earner 
for  the  most  part  erect,  or  occauonally  recliaed, 

coaUibutiBg 

*  Vid.  Nic.  He/m.  Xesoro  Bhtaonico,  voL  iL 
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contributing  all  the  while  to  the  regularity  of  its 
motioD. 

The  jerboa  has  been  taken  by  some  authors* 
for  the  [}0tf^]  sapkan  f  of  the  Scriptures,  thougH 
the  places  where  I  have  seen  them  4mrrow  have 
never  been  among  the  rocks,  but  either  in  a  stiff 
loamy  earth,  or  else,  where  their  hailhts' usually 
are,  in  the  loose  sand  of  the  Sahara ;  especially 
where  it  is  supported  by  the  spreading  roots  of 
spartum,  spurge-lawl«l,  br  other  the  like  plants. 
Agreeably  to  this  method  of  their  burrowing  in 
the  ground,  under  the  roots  of  plants,  some  Cy- 
reuaic  medals  exhibit  little  animals  of  this  kind, 
under  an  umbellated  plant»  supposed  to  be  the 
silphium. 

That  remarkable  disproj)ortion  betwixt  the 
fore  and  the  hinder  legs  of  the  Jerboa  or  ^amt 
(thougli  I  never  saw  tbem  ran,  but  onty  stan^  or 
rest  themselves  upon  the  latter),  may  induce  us 
to  take  it  for  one  of  the  lim^  or  two4boted  vham 
or  rats,  which  J  Herodotus  and  other  authors  de- 
scribe as  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries ;  par- 
ticularly (««  Zix^m)  of  the  province  of  Silphium. 

Besides  the  animals  above  mentioned,  Uarbary 
produces  the  bear^  or  dabh||  (according  to  their 

appellation), 

•  Vid.  Bocb.  Hieiot.  L  aL  c.«3. 

Tbe  bigh  faiUt  iie  s  refuge  for  the  f?ild  goi^  vcA  so  are 
\  stonv  tAm  fat  Uie  IsaphMmm  DUDfiC^]  cotim^  Plnl.chs. 
18.   ^  Tm  comei  CCD^ioiry  si^luwtim]  are  but  a  fteble  fblk^ 
jet  make  tbcy  tbdr  boutts  m  tm  xbcka,*'  Fm.  xxx.  26. 

X  Herod.  Melp.  $  192.  Tbeoplu  i^qd  iEfian.  Ifist.  Aniin. 
LxT.  C.26.  Fbodiis,  ibid.  Arift.  de  Mtinb.  i^gypt. 

II  Ursus.   />0^i&<i  adm  Axabice  cse  pHosaiD  bab^ 

re 
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app^tipa))  the  ap^  or  sheddy,  the  ichneumon 
or  tezerdea,  the  fox  or  thaleb,  the  ferret  or  nimse, 
and  the  weesel  or  fert  el  heilc.  The  mole  like- 
^se^  ^e  rabbit,  the  h^e,  a^id  the  wil(i  boar,  are 
eveiy  where  in  great  numbers.  The  last  of  these, 
the  chief  prey  and  food  of  the  hon,  (in  Ecchis 
xii.  19*  the  onager  or  wild  a^  is  described  to  be 
such),  has  sonietimes  been  known  to  defend  itself 
with  so  much  bravery,  that  the  victory  has  incli- 
ned to  neither  side ;  the  carcases  of  them  both 
having  been  found  lying  one  by  the  other,  torn 
9ild  mangle4  to  pi^es. 

■ 

SECTION  IT. 

Of  the  wfarous  Quadrt^edf. 

Amonc  the  oviparous  quadrupeds,  we  are  to 
place  the  land  and  water  tortoise ;  tlie  latter  of 
which  has  a  flatter  body,  though  neither  of  them 
are  peculiar  to  Barhary.  The  former,  which  hides 
himself  during  the  wmter  months^  is  veiy  pala- 
table food,  but  the  latter  is  verv  unwholesome. 
The  taitah*,  or  bouiah,  as  they  call  tlie  chamse- 
Icon,  may  be  discovered  by  a  good  eye  upon  eve- 
ry hedge.  The  tongue  is  four  inches  long,  and 
in  shape  like  to  a  small  pfestle^  which  it  duts 
upon  flies  and  insects  with  a  surprising  swiftness, 
and  retains  them  afterwards  by  a  glutinous  mat- 
ter 

re  faciemy  unde  Dab  saciei  pili  et  villi,  &c.  fioch.  Hiexox.  Lin. 
c.  9. 

*  Vid.  Boch.  Hieroz.  L  tv.  c.  4. 
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er  that  is  excreted  from  die  tip  of  it  The 

Joors  and  Arabs,  after  they  have  dried  the  skin, 
uspend  it  upon  their  bosoms  to  prevent  the  in- 
uence  of  an  evil  eye.  The  taitah  differs  little 
I  name  from  the  ni<oS  letaa,  wliich  in  Lev.  xi.  3. 
( rendered  the  lizard ;  and  therefore  the  chams- 
?on,  a  species  indeed  of  lizard,  might,  with  more 
io|)nety9  he  substituted  for  it. 

The  warral,  or  guaral,  according  to  Leo*,  is 
jmetinies  thirty  inches  in  lengtli ;  being  usually 
I  a  bright  reddish  colour,  with  darkish  spots, 
'anslebf  is  so  weak  a  philosopher,  as  very  seri- 
asly  to  affirm,  that  the  warral  is  iugeudered  fi-om 
^  lotten  eggs  of  the  crocodile:  -  • 

The  dhab  or  dab,  another  lizard,  taken  notice 
r  likewise  by  Leo ;{;,  a^ees  nearly  in  shape,  and 
\  tlib  hard  pointed  annnlt  or  scales  of  the  tail, 
ith  the  caudiverbera,  as  it  is  represented  in  Ges- 
er  I  and  Johnston.  Tsab  [sy]  §  therefore,  a  word 

*  the  same  sound  in  the  liebn  w,  Lev.  xi.  i2y.  is 
anslated  erroueoosly^  as  we  may  suppose,  the 
rtem^  instead  of  the  sharp  scaled  taiCd  lizard. 
The  zermoumeah  is  as  frequent  in  the  high- 
ays  and  hedges,  as  the  common  green  lizard, 
is  a  mighty  slender  elegant  animal,  with  a  long 
VOL.  I.  2  u        •  taper 

*  J.  Leo.  Descript.  Aficks,  Liz.  p. 297. 

I  Vid.  Vansleb's  present  State  of  Hgypt,  p.  47. 
t  Vid.  J.  Leo,  ut  tupxa. 

IGcsn.  dc  (^ndfttped.  onp*  p.  23.  JonsL  Hku  gusdrnprd, 
.LXZXX. 

j  Boch.  Hicroz.  1.  iv.  c.  1. 
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taper  tail,  of  a  light  browa  colour^  all  over  beau- 
tifiiUy  3triated  with  yellow  streaks. 

The  skink  or  scinciis  frequently  hides  itself 
under  flat  stones,  or  else  in  the  holes  of  old  walls 
and  ruins.  In  the  like  situation,  (though  they 
often  come  into  our  houses,  and  crawl  over  our 
beds),  we  find  the  nije-daiinal^  or  booka-^basbi 
Avhich  is  of  a  dark  gloomy  colour,  seven  or  eight 
inches  long,  with  a  flat  head  and  body,  a^d  with 
the  tail  like  the  dab's.  I  have  oftep  obtef«e4» 
that  the  booka-shash  would  beat  with  its  tail  the 
walls,  floors^  or  deling  whic}i  it  fiest^d  i^ipgn;  a 
circumstance  that  may  induce  us  to  take  fins  fiir 
the  smaller,  and  the  dab  for  t^e  greater  caudivcr- 
heta  or  uromastix.  The  wiurial  also^  ia  niMing 
upon  tlie  ground,  uses  the  like  action  ;  whilst  the. 
Arabs  gijf^v^ly  aifipn,  that  the  pera^  wlpo  is: 
toudied  by  one  of  these  strokes  wjtt  beoome  bar- 
ren and  unfruitful. 

SECTION  m. 

Of  the  Serpent  ine  kind. 

Not  to  mention  the  sto^'^wonn  and  the  snak^ 

which  are  common,  the  most  remarkable  species 
of  the  serpentine  kind  is  the  thaibanne,  whick 
might  well  be  taken  for  Lucan's  Thebanus  ^^lUtCijJ 
provided  Thebanus  was  an  appellative,  and  not- 
the  proper  name  of  the  serpent.  I  have  beeir in* 
formed  that  some  of  them  are  three  or  Ibur  y&il^ 
long ;  and  as  it  i:>  by  tar  the  largest  serpent  iic, 
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Barbaiyj  it  will  so  far  answer  to  the  hasmorrhous, 
to  which  Lacaa  has  given  the  epithet  of  ingens; 
the  many  others  which  he  de^ribes  being  proba- 
bly much  smaller,  and  of  the  viper  size.  I  have 
Men  purses  made  of  the  skin  of  the  thaibanne^ 

which  were  more  tlian  four  inches  wide. 

The  zurreike,  another  serpent  of  the  Sahara,  is 
nwftUy  about  fifteen  inches  long.  It  is  of  a  sletv- 
(ItT  body,  and  being  remai  kable,  as  the  name  * 
(ftom  zwrakf  jacubri)  insinuates^  for  darting  it^ 
self  along  with  great  swiftness,  may  perhaps  be 
one  of  Lucan's  jaculi  volucres. 

But  the  most  common  as  well  as  malignant  of 
this  tribe,  is  the  leffah,  which,  like  our  viper  or 
^er,  is  of  a  less  uniibnn  turn  of  body  than  the 
tumike,  and  rarely  exceeds  a  foot  in  length*  It 
is  not  always  of  the  same  colour,  but  varies  a 
little  according  to  the  quality  of  the  eardi,  sand, 
or  rocks,  where  it  is  found  f.  The  torrida  dipsas 
answers  very  well  both  to  the  name  and  to  the 
quality  of  the  leiFah,  which  is  so  called  from  kf- 
Jah,  urere,  to  burn* 

The  Arabs  report  that  there  is  the  'same  anti- 
pathy betwixt  tlic  leffah  and  the  taitah,  which 
wasloi^  ago  assigned    to  the  chamasleon  and 

the 

*  Vid.  note,  p.  339. 

f  Tka$  circumatmoe  tnd  quality  sa  tlM  iMpcnt  Vmd  kt  beea 

says  he,  Vb.vSL 

c^SS.  *mtnl«tflflgMi|aBcalona  tMisibsb      ^  oocnl> 
'taanr.*  ^ cdM  Niond. in  Sept  et  SepedMR. 

t  Vid.  iEfian.  Hist.  Animal.  1.  iv.  c.  33.  Philcn.  de  Propr. 
Anim.  in  Chamseleonte.  Scalig.  ad  Cardanum  de  SiibtiliU  apud 
t>€sn«ut  supnu 
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the  viper;  and  that  a  little  drop  of  clammy 

juice,  which  the  taitah  lets  fall  upon  the  leffah, 
will  throw  it  into  such  violent  convulsions  as  are 
attended  with  immediate  death. 

These,  ai'ter  the  most  diligent  search  and  in-  , 
quiry,  are  the  only  species  of  the  viper  kind  that 
I  am  acquainted  with ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that 
the  northern  parts  of  Africa  do  not  produce  abore 
live  or  six  distinct  species  among  the  many  dot 
are  described  by  Lucan*  and  Nicander.  For  it 
may  be  obser\'ed,  in  the  first  place,  tliat  the  scy- 
tale, so  called  from  wumxn^  bacutus,  which  was  abo  I 
the  slow  or  blind  worm,  the  same  with  the  caed- 
lia  or  was,  in  all  probability,  from  the  uni- 
form shape  of  bodv,  the  head  and  the  tail  being 
nearly  of  the  like  thickness^  no  other  than  the  | 

amphisbcliL 

*  Hie  quiB  ftinte  capal  mofix  do  ytdwat  tabes, 
Aspida  somniseram  tumida  cervtce  'leTaTit,  &c« 

At  non  stare  suum  miserls  passura  cruorem 
Squamiferos  ingcns  Hsemorrhois  cxplicat  orbes. 
Natus  ct  ambiguae  coloret  qui  Syrlidos  arva 
Chersydros,  tractique  via  surname  Chclydrij 
Et  semper  recto  lapsunis  llmite  Ccncbris ; 
Pluribus  ille  notis  varialam  pingitur  aUiim, 
Quam  parvis  tinctus  raaculis  Thcbanus  Ophites^ 
Concolor  exustis  atque  indiscretus  arenls 
Ammodyes  j  spinaque  vagi  torqucntc  Cera&t8B| 
Et  Scytale  sparsis  ctiam  nunc  sola  pruinis 
Ezuvias  positura  suas  ^  ct  torrida  Dipsas  ; 
Et  gravis  in  gcminum  suigens  caput  Arapbisbeena  t 
Et  Qttriz  violator  aquae,  JacuUque  volucres  j 
£t  oontntus  her  cnda  solcaiie  Phreat  i 
,  Oraqne  diatendcM  stidus  spumntia  Anster  *, 
OiHqiie  diswlms  cm  ooipaio  tabttcM  Sept. 
Sibnaqoe  cfoDdens  cunctas  Imcntia  peitei^ 
Ante  vtnena  nocensjlate  siU  submovet  omne 
Vii]gii%  et  ni  vacaa  tcgnat  Badliicui  aaena. 
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ampliisbiEua.  The  ceuchris  also,  from  xfv^(«^  its 
miUet-iike  spots,  and  from  being  of  a  larger  size, 
according  to  Nicander,  was  not  different  frmn  * 
the  tliebanus-  opiiites ;  whicb,  from  tiie  nani^ 
siiouid  be  spotted  like  the  granite  or  serpentine 
marble.  Yet  still  these  spots  are  no  distinguish- 
ing  cliaracteristics ;  in  as  much  as  they  may  be 
attributed,  more  or  less,  to  all  or  to  the  greatest 
part  of  the  serpentine  kind. 

With  regard  also  to  the  aspis,  thia  had  a  great 
variety  of  species  or  synonyms  rather.  iEliaa 
(Uisu  Anim.  L  x.  c5J)  reckons  them  to  be  six- 
teen. *  Plures,  diversaeque  sunt  aspidum  species/ 
(says  Solinus^  cap.  xxvii.)  ^  verum  disparis  etfec- 

*  tus  ad  nocendum :  Dipsas  (from        siti  in- 

*  terficit ;  hypnale  (from  vx^f)  (juod  sonmo  necat.* 
To  which  we  may  add  the  prester  and  seps ;  the 
bite  of  the  former  being  attended  with  a  fever, 
as  a  derivative  from  ;  the  bite  of  the  latter 
being  attended  with  a  corruption  of  the  whole 
mass  of  blood,  (the  same  poison  working  diffe- 
rently, according  to  the  habit  of  body  in  the 
wounded  person),  as  a  derivative  from  As  to 
the  name  itself  of  aspis^  it  might  have  been  ge- 
nericaly  from  coiling  itself  up  like  a  shield ; 
scutum  dicUui\  co  quod  ad  caput  tegendum  rcUquo 
corpore  pro  scuio  utitur.  So  that  all  the  proper- 
ties and  characteristics  above  mentioned,  mav  be 
well  attributed  to  one  and  the  same  animal. 
Consequently  the  aspis,  tlie  dipsas,  the  uphale, 
the  prester,  and  seps,  might  be  only  one  single 
species  of  viper,  under  these  diii'erent  appellations. 

Tlie 
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The  natrix,  in  like  manner,  which  is  the  cola-  1 
bcr  and  anguis,  was  probably  the  same  with  the 
ehelydris  or  chdydnis,  from  its  stinking  quality, 
implied  in  the  expression  via  Juniente,  or  from  li- 
ving and  depositing  its  eggs  in  dunghills ;  the 
▼iper  kind,  on  the  contrary,  behig  all  of  them 
sweet,  and  in  smell  altogether  inoffensive.  The 
same  might  also  be  the  cher^dros  {p^  et  ^ 
from  frequenting  both  the  land  and  water,  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  the  viper  kind,  which  lives 
constantly  upon  land.  The  pareas  too,  xm^  tm  w 
imfyt  fjQii^,  though  the  whole  genus  can  upon 
occasion  enlarge  their  jaws»  from  being  sacred  to 
iEsculapius,  should  be  no  other  than  the  angub 
or  natrix.  The  natrix  therefore,  the  coluber, 
anguis  ehelydris  or  chelydnis,  together  with  the 
chersydros  and  pareas,  were  hkewise  one  and  the 
same  creature. 

The  ammodytcs,  from  its  bright  sandy  colour, 
answers  exactly  to  the  cerastes,  which  is  descri- 
bed to  be  concolor  exustis  arenis;  though  it  is 
particular  enough,  that  uo  notice  is  taken  of  the 
horns  (m  m^titm)  by  Lucan,  from  whence  it  recei- 
ved its  very  name.  And  this  circumstance  may 
give  us  room  to  suspect,  that  the  poet  bad  a 
greater  r^^ard  to  apply,  at  all  adventure,  sack  s 
set  of  vague  indiscriniinating  phrases  as  would 
best  suit  his  poesy,  and  be  applicable  to  the  wbok 
genus,  than  to  assign  to  each  species,  like  an  ac- 
curate naturalist,  its  real  and  specific  signatures 
and  characteristics.  And  further,  Nkander,  in 
giving  horns  indiscriminately  to  the  aspis,  echis, 

cerastes. 
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censtes,  and  haemorrhous,  seems  to  make  them 
one  aad  the  same  serpent,  notwithstanding  some 
small,  and  perhaps  accidental  and  non-pennanent 
differences  in  their  colours.  Neither  can  any 
right  spiscific  distinction  or  characteristic  be 
drawn  from  what  that  author  too  often  insists 
upoxi,  viz.  their  straight  and  direct,  or  their 
oblique  and  sinister  ipotioiis* 


SECTION  IV. 
QftkcBird^. 

In  describing  the  more  curious  birds,  we  may 
,add  to  the  ea^le  kind  the  kairabumo^  which  is  of 
the  bigness  of  our  buzzard ;  with  a  black  bill, 
red  iris,  yellow  short  feet,  the  back  of  an  ash  or 
sordid  blue  colour,  the  pinions  of  the  wings 
black,  the  belly  and  tail  whitish. 

Tlie  graab  el  Sahar2^  or  crm  of  the  desert^  is 
somewhat  bigger  than  our  raven ;  and,  from  the 
redness  of  the  feet  and  bill,  may  demand  tlie  ti- 
tle of  ooracias  major/  or  the  larger  coracias  or 
pyrrhocorax. 

The  emsccsy,  or  ox-bird,  is  as  large,  as  the  cur- 
lew, being  all  over  of  a  milk  white  colour,  ex- 
cept the  bill  and  the  legs,  which  are  of  a  fine 
red.  It  generally  feeds  after  cattle  ini  the  mea- 
dows, which  makcis  the  flesh  of  it  unsavory,  and 
soon  to  corrupt.  It  resembles  tl^e  crow  in  habit 
and  shape  of  body.  ^  . 

The  boo-onk,  or  long  neck,  is  of  the  bittern 
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kind,  somewhat  less  than  tlie  lapwing.  The  neck, 

the 'breast,  and  the  belly  are  of  a  light  yellow; 
but  tlie  back  and  the  upper  part  of  tlie  wings 
are  of  a  jett  black.  The  tail  is  short,  the  fea- 
thers of  the  neck  long,  and  streaked  either  with 
white,  or  with  a  hght  yellow.  The  bill,  which  is 
three  inches  long,  is  green,  in  fashion  like  to  the 
5tork's ;  and  tiie  legs,  which  arc  short  aud  slen- 
der, are  of  the  same  colour.  In  walking  and 
searching  for  food,  it  ilupws  out  its  neck  to  the 
length  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  from  whence  the 
Arabs  call  it  boo-onk,  the  father  of  the  neckj  or 
the  fong  neck. 

The  burourou,  one  of  the  larger  species  of  the 
horned  owls,  is  spotted  like  the  Norwegian.  It 
generally  frequents  the  desert,  like  the  graab  d 
Sahara ;  and  when  it  appears  to  the  northward, 
among  the  towns  and  villages,  it  is  fancied  to  ' 
portend  somedireful  infectious  distemper.  Whilst  i 
the  plague  raged  lately  at  Algiers,  several  of  these 
birds  were  seen  to  l^ovet  about  and  pitch  upoa 
the  houses,  particularly  where  the  inhabitants 
were  infected ;  drawn  thither,  no  doubt,  by  the 
contagious  smell,  fiut  as  soon  as  the  distemper 
was  over,  tliey  disappeared^^  and  retired  again  into 
the  Sahara. 

The  yarourou,  or  canis  syhestrisy  as  that  Sy- 

riac  word  is  commonly  interpreted,  aud  particu- 
larly taken  notice  of  by  Dr  Pocock,  in  Hs  6W 
m§nt  upon'  Mic.  i.  8.  is  nearly  allied  in  name  to 
the  burourou,  though  we  cannot  here  draw  auy 
consequence  from  it ;  in  as  much  as  the  yarourou  \ 
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WM  not  a  bird,  but  a  quadruped,  viz.  the  jackall  ; 
as  tanin,  the  original  word^  whicli  we  render  dra- 
goUy  is  there  interpreted  !*. 

The  shaga-rag  is  of  the  bigucss  and  sliape  of  a 
jay,  though  with  a  smaller  bill,  and  shorter  legs. 
The  !>ack  is  brownish ;  the  head,  neck  and  belly 
of  a  light  green ;  and  upon  the  wings  and  tail 
t  there  are  several  spots  or  ringlets  of  a  deep  blue. 
It  makes  a  squalling  noise,  and  builds  in  the 
banks  of  the  Sheliiif,  Booberak,  and  other  rivers. 
Shagarag,  by  a  small  transmutation  of  letters,  is  the 
aame  name  with  sharakrak,  or  sliakarak  of  the  Ara- 
ittli  authors,  and  with  the  pnp')^  $harukrak  of 
I  he  Talmudists;  so  called  from  pni^  sharaky  to 
liW^.   It  ixras  probably  in  conformity  to  this 
ipfiriity  that  Buxtorf  has  interpreted  sharakrak 
jitbe  nwrops  or  bce-eaier,  a  bird  very  common  all 
rflilarfiarbary  and  the  Levant,,  which  flies  in  flocks^ 
uud,  in  the  heat  of  the  day  makes  a  squalling 
noise,  though  not  so  shrill  as  the  shagarag.  Jo- 
nathan, the  Syriac  version,  and  the  Talmudists, 
|6aq>laiu  J3nr\  rachaniy  Lev.  xi.  18.  or  %\Orr\-racli^ 
m$ahy  Deut  xiv.  17*  by  iharakraky  or  sarakreka 
in  the  Syriac ;  which  being  more  regarded,  or 
iupposed  perhaps  to  be  better  understood  by 
Munster  and  Deodatus  than  the  original  word 

R^ntaJiy  induced  them  to  translate  it  picUj  (the 
gpye,  or  rather  the.  jay),  with  which  our  sha. 
garag  has  no  small  aitinity,  both  in  voice  and 
plumage.    I  shall,  in  anotlier  place^  take  notice 
nfrfthe  rachamab^  which  was  so  little  ;known  to 
vox..  I.  2x  the 

*  Vid.]iote*i  p.318» 
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the  Jewish  writers,  that  the  learned  Bochart*, 
aftec  acknowledging  his  own  ignorance  of  it, 
complains  likewise  of  theirs,  iu  this  ingemous 
and  just  remark :  *•  Avem  illam,  viz-  rachamah,* 
9ay8  he,  *  desinire  non  potuerunt  viri,  tarn  impe- 
<  riti  rerum  naturse^  quani  periti  vocem  intex- 
*  pretes,' 

The  houhaara,  or  houbaary,  is  of  the  nze  of  a 

papon,  but  with  a  longer  body.  It  feeds  upon 
ihrubs  and  insects,  like  the  graab  el  Sahara,  and 

frequents,  in  like  manner,  the  desert ;  for  which 
reason,  peirhaps,  in  the  Arabian  vetaion  i^ivj*  (or 
the  mvl,  as  we  render  it),  yamoufph,  Isa.  xxidv.  11, 
is  interpreted  the  houbary^  This  bird  is  of  alight 
dun  or  yellowish-  colour,  marked  all  over  with 
little  brown  taches;  whilst  the  larger  feathers  of 
the  wing  are  black,  witli  each  of  them  a  white 
i^pot  near  the  middle.  The  feathers  of  the  neck 
a^re  whitish,  with  black  streaks ;  but  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  their  length,  and  for  being  erect- 
ed, as  in  tlic  ruff  and  dung-hill  cock,  whenever 
it  is  attacked  or  provoked.  The  bill  i«  flat  like 
the  starlmg's,  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  kng; 
and  the  legs  agree  iu  shape,  and  in  the  want  of 
the  hmder  toe  with  the  bustard's.  The  gall  ssd 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  aie  in  great  esteem 
for  sore  eyes,  and  have  therefore  been  sometimes 
sold  at  a  great  price.  Nothing  surely  can  be 
more  entertaining  than  the  si^ht  of  the  houbaara 
when  it  is  pursued  by  the  hawk,  and  to  obtenre 
the  great  variety  of  flights  and  stratagems  whidJ 

it 
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it  is  obliged  to  use,  in  order  to  escape.  The 

Arabian  authors*  add,  that  upon  these  occasions 
it  encieavours  to  squirt  its  dung  into  the  hawk's 
eyes,  in  order  to  blind  them ;  but  it  may  drop  it 
ratiier,  as  tlie  strunt-bird  is  known  to  do,  out  of 
fear.  Golius  and  fiochart  likewise  misinterpret 
hoobaara  in  calling  it  tlie  bustard ;  which  agrees 
indeed  in  colour,  in  liabit  of  body,  and  number 
of  toes  with  the  hoobaara,  but  differs  in  being  at 
least  of  twice  the  bigness. 

The  rhaad  or  saf-saf,  which  is  a  granivorous 
and  gregarious  bird,  wants  also  the  hinder  toe. 
There  are  two  species  of  it;  the  smaller  being  of 
tbe  sise  of  an  ordinary  pullet,  whereas  the  larger 
is  near  as  big  as  the  hoobaara,  and  ditters  also 
from  the  lesser  in  having  a  Mack  head,  with  a 
tuft  of  dark  blue  feathers  immediately  below  it. 
Tbe  belly  of  them  both  is  whiter  the  back  and 
tbe  wings  are  of  a  buff  colour,  spotted  with 
brown ;  the  tail  is  lighter,  and  marked  all  along 
with  black  transverse  streaks.  The  beak  and  the 
legs  are  stronger  than  in  birds  of  the  partridge 
kind,  ilhaadf,  which  denotes  thunder  in  the  lan- 
guage of  this  country,  is  supposed  to  be  a  name 
that  has  been  given  to  it,  tVom  the  noise  that  it 
makes  in  springing  from  the  ground;  as  saf-saf^, 
the  other  name,  very  naturally  expresses  the 

beating 

•  Boch.  Hieroz.  part.  post, 
f  Sc.  a  rmhad^  tonutt* 

%  Sufsuf^  tnmslited  ftattmr  only  hf  GoSiii^  tt  not  vdike  in 
imm  to  the  ^n(2f  mki^  or  iA-ZtafiA^  i^Ukp  Lar.si*ie.  Wf 
tender  tJkeenehw* 
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beating  of  die  air,  when  it  is  got  upon  die 

wing. 

The  kitawialiy  or  African  lagopus,  as  we  may 
call  it,  is  another  bird  of  the  gregartous  and  gra* 
nivorous  kind,  with  short  featliered  feet,  which 
likewise  want  the  hinder  toe.  It  frequents  the 
most  barren,  as  the  rhaad  does  tlie  more  fertile 
parts  of  these  countries ;  and  is,  in  size  and  ha- 
bit of  l>ody,  like  the  dove.  The  back  or  upper 
part  of  it  is  of  a  livid  colour,  witli  dark  spots; 
the  belly  is  blackish ;  and  upon  the  throat,  there 
is  the  figure  of  a  crescent,  of  a  beautiful  yellow. 
£ach  feather  in  the  tail  is  tipped  with  a  white 
'  spot,  whilst  that  in  the  middle  is  long  and  point- 
ed, as  in  the  merops.  The  flesh  of  this  beautiful 
bird  is  like  that  of  the  rhaad^  vis.*  red  upon  the 
breast,  and  white  in  the  legs ;  wherewith  it  agrees 
further,  in  being  not  only  of  an  agreeable  taste^ 
*but  of  an  easy  digestion. 

The  Barbary  partridge  is  tiie  same  with  the 
greater  or  red-legged  species,  that  is  already 
known  and  described  by  Mr  Ray  ;  and  besides 
the  quail,  which  is  coninion  to  most  countries 
'there  is  one  here  of  a  lighter  oolouri  that  wants 
the  hinder  toe.  Both  of  thcni  are  birds  of  pas- 
sage ;  as  is  likewise  the  woodcock,  which  make 
its  first  appearanee  in  October,  and  continues  tilt 
'  the  March  foUovving,  as  in  Europe.  The  *'Uri- 
cans  call  the  latter  (from  the  largeness,  I  sop- 
pose,  of  its  head),  the  ass  of  the  pdrtrU/ges. 

Besides  such  of  the  web-footed  water  fowl  as 
are  common  in  England^  I  have  seen  se\Tral  oAer 

species, 
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9pecie%  beautifully  distioguiahed  by  tbeir  .diffe- 
rently figured  bills  and  plumage,  which  it  would 
be  too  tedious  to  enumerate.  They  are  all  of 
them  called  by  the  general  tuune  of  brak,  which 
word,  Golius,  and  others,  have  made  to  (kiiotc 
some  particular  species  only  of  the  duck  kind, 
contrary  to  the  received  acceptation  of  it  in  this 
country,  for  the  family  in  general. 

Among  the  lesser  birds,  we  may  place  a  species 
of  the  thrush  kind,  not  inferior  to  the  American 
birds  in  the  richness  of  its  plumage.  The  head, 
neck,  and  back,  are  of  a  fine  light  greeu ;  the 
wings  of  a  lark  colour;  the  breast  white  and 
spotted  like  the  thrush's ;  the  tn^jfiemi,  or 
rump,  of  an  elegant  yellow ;  and  the  extremity 
of  the  feathers  upon  the  tail  and  wings,  were 
tipped  with  the  like  colour.  If  we  except  the 
feet,  which  are  shorter  and  stronger,  it  agrees  in 
tlie  tashbn  of  the  bill,  and  in  tlie  whole  liabit  of 
body,  with  the  thrush.  This  bird  is  not  very 
couuuou,  and  appears  ouly  iu  the  summer  moutlis, 
wlien  figs  are  in  season. 

To  the  little  thick-billed  birds,  wc  may  add 
the  Capsa  sparrow,  which  is  as  big  as  tlie  com- 
mon iK>use  sparrow,  and  as  often  seen  upon  the 
houses  in  the  date  villages,  to  the  westward 
of  the  Lake  of  Marks,  as  the  common  sparrow  is 
in  other  places.  It  all  over  of  a  lark  colour, 
excepting  tlie  breast,  which  is  somewhat  lighter, 
and  shines  like  the  pigeon's.  This  bird  has  an 
exceedingly  sweet  and  melodious  note,  much  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  the  Canary  bird,  or  nightii^- 

gale. 
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gpdc;  Several  attempCa  have  been  made  ta  bri^g 
it  t»  Kairwan,  ancl  other  places  to  the  north- 
ward ;  but  it  was  always  found  to  be  of  so  deli- 
cate iumI  peculiar  a  natuiet  that  it  iaiBiedtttdy 

languished  and  pined  away  upon  chauging  the 
climate. 

SECTION  V. 
Of  the  Insects— particiUarly  the  JLoaut. 

I vsECTi,  tad  irolatiles  under  that  denmninatioii, 

are  more  numerous  than  curious.  Buttertlies^  ad- 
ckerbdtfl^  beedes,  Sec.  are  in  such  a  varietjr  of 
shapes,  and  luxuriany  of  colours,  that  it  would 
be  too  tedkms  to  enumerate  tbem  all.  A  species 
or  two  of  each  sort  may  he  sufiident. 

The  most  curious  species  of  the  butterfly  kind 
is  near  four  inches  firom  one  tip  of  the  wing  to 
the  other,  being  all  over  very  beautifully  streak- 
ed with  murrey  and  yellow.  Yet  the  edges  oi 
the  lower  wings  are  to  be  excepted,  which,  betng 
indented,  and  ending  in  a  narrow  strip  or  lap]>ei 
cyf  an  inch  long,  are  very  elegantly  bordered  ¥^ 
yellow.  Near  the  tail,  there  is  a  spot  of  a  caiua- 
tion  colour. 

The  rarest  species  of  the  libelte  or  addcrbobs, 

IS  one  of  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  broaii 
tailed,  of  a  rusty  colour,  with  bright  spotted 
wings.  There  is  another  of  the  same  size,  but  of 
,  a  more  cylindrical  body,  difiering  little  in  colour 
fiom  the  common  locust 

The 
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The  least  frequent  of  the  beetie  kind,  is  a  spe- 
cies with  one  horn,  of  the  colour  and  size  of  a 
ehesnut  The  head  is  notched  round,  or  indent- 
ed, and  the  feet  are  broad  like  those  of  the  gryl- 
lo-talpa's.  The  lesser  naaicornes  are  every  where- 
met  with,  as  also  a  diveruty  of  elastic  beetles. 

In  tlie  hotter  months  of  the  summer,  especial* 
ly  from  inid-4ay  to  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
the  cicada,  titVI,  or  grashopper^  as  we  falsely 
translate  itv  is  perpetually  stunning  our  ears  with 
iti  most  ncessivdy  shrill  and  ungrateful  noise* 
It  is  in  this  respect  tlie  most  troublesome  and 
impertinent  of  insects,  perching  upon  a  twig, 
and  squalling  sometimes  two  or  three  hours  with- 
out ceasing;  thereby  too  ofteu  disturbing  the 
studies  or  the  sbcMrt  repose  that  is  frequently  in- 
dulged in  these  hot  climates  at  those  hours.  The 
nAai  of  the  Greeks  must  have  had  a  quite  diffe« 
rent  voice,  more  soft  surely  and  melodious ;  othcr- 
Hise  the  fine  orators  of  Homer*,  who  are  com- 
pared to  it,  can  be  looked  upon  no  better  than  so 
many  loud  loquacious  scolds. 

To  that .  species  of  locusts,  which  are  called 
mantes  by  the  naturalists,  I  am  to  add  cue  of  three 
inches  long,  of  a  brown  colour,  with  the  fore 
1^  armed  with  strong  horny  claws.  There  is 
another  of  the  same  size  of  the  cucullated  kind, 
whi^h  bath  the  upper  wings  streaked  with  a  light 

green, 

fr^Aii,  firriyiffiMi  UMiin,  Aifi  mS**  IMi 
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green,  and  the  membranaceous  ones  findy  chequer- 
ed with  flesh,  brown,  and  scarlet  colours  ;  besides 
a  tburd  spedeSi  of  two  inclies  long,  with  el^ant 
green  wings.  But  ilie  chief  characteristics  of 
the  latter,  are  two  antenna?,  which  projei^t,  like  a 
couple  of  feathers,  from  the  fbreheid. 

I  never  observed  the  mantes  to  be  gregarious , 
but  the  locusts,  properly  so  called,  which  are  so 
frequently  mentioned  by  sacred  as  well  as  pro- 
fane writers,  are  sometimes  so  beyond  expiessioiL' 
Those  which  I  saw,  ann.  1784  and  ITS^^  woe 
much  bigger  than  our  common  gras]iopj)eis,  and 
liad  brown  spotted  wings,  with  legs  and  bodies 
of  a  bright  yellow.  Their  first  appearance  wm 
towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  the  wind  having 
been  for  some  time  from  the  south.  In  the  mid- 
die  of  April,  their  numbers  were  so  vastly  increa- 
sedy  that  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  fonned 
themselves  into  large  and  numerous  swarms,  flev 
in  the  air  like  a  succession  of  clouds,  and,  as  the 
prophet  Joel  (ii.  10.)  expresses  it,  they  dttrkmi 
the  sun.  When  the  wind  blew  l)risklv,  so  that 
tliese  swarms  were  crowded  by  others,  or  thrown 
one  upon  another,  we  had  a  lively  idea  of  thit 
comparison  of  .the  psalmist,  (PsaL  cix.  £3.)  of 
being  tossed  up  and  dmn  as  the  hcust.  In  die 
month  of  May,  when  the  ovaries  of  those  insects 
were  ripe  and  turgid,  each  of  these  swarms  b^ 
gan  gradually  to  disappear,  and  retired  into*  the 
Mettijiah,  and  other  adjacent  plains,  where  thq 
deposited  their  eggs.  These  were  no  sooner 
hatched  in  June,  than  each  of  the  broods  collect- 
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ed  itself  into  a  compact  body,  of  a  furlong  or 
more  in  square  ;  and  marching  afterwards  direct* 
iy  forward  towards  the  sea,  they  let  nothing  es- 
cape them,  eating  up  every  thing  tha^  was  green 
and  juicy ;  not  only  the  lesser  kind  of  vegetables, 
but  the  vine  likewise,  the  fig-tree,  the  pomegra- 
nate, the  palm,  and  the  apple  tree — even  all  the 
trees  of  the  Jield^  Joeli.  12.    In  doing  which, 
rtqr  kept  their  ranks  like  men  of  rvar,  climbing 
over,  as  they  advanced,  every  tree  or  wall  that 
was  in  their  way;  nay,  they  entered  into  bur 
very  houses  ^nd   bed-chambers,  like  so  inamf 
thieves.   The  inhabitants,  to  stop  their  progress, 
maife  a  variety  of  pits  and  trenches  all  over  their 
fields  and  gardens,  which  they  filled  with  water; 
or  else  they  heaped  up  therein  heath,  stubble, 
and  such  like  combustible  matter,  which  were 
5>everally  set  on  fire  upon  the  approach  of  the  lo- 
custs. But  this  was  all  to  no  purpose ;  for  the 
trenches  were  quickly  filled  up,  and  the  fires  ex- 
tinguished hy  infinite  swarms  succeeding  one 
another ;  whilst  the  front  was  regardless  of  dail- 
gcr,  and  the  rear  pressed  on  so  close,  that  a  re- 
treat was  altogether  impossible.   A  day  or  two 
after  one  of  these  broods  was  in  motion,  others 
^^ere  already  hatched  to  march  and  glean  after 
^hcm,  gnawing  off  the  very  bark,  and  the  young 
tranches  of  such  trees  as  had  before  escaped 
with  the  lots  only  of  their  fruit  and  foliage.  So 
ustly  have  they  been  compared  by  the  prophet 
^oel  (ii.  3.)  to  a  great  army ;  who  further  ob- 
lerves,'  that  the  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  be- 
VOL.  I.  2  y  fore 
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fore  them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  iviMtr- 
ness. 

Having  lived  near  a  month  in  this  manner,  like 
a  fu^tfuf  lt^*f*,  or  sword  with  ten  thousand  edgcs^ 
to  which  they  have  been  compared,  upon  die 
ruin  and  destruction  of  every  vegetable  substance 
that  came  in  their  way,  they  arrived  at  their  full 
growth,  and  threw  olF  their  nympha-state,  by 
casting  their  outward  skin.    To  prepare  them- 
selves for  this  change,  they  clung  by  their  hinder 
feet  to  some  bush,  twig,  or  comer  of  a  stone ; 
and  immediately,  by  using  an  undulating  motion, 
their  heads  would  first  break  out,  and  tiien  die 
rest  of  their  bodies.    The  wliole  transformation 
was  performed  in  seven  or  eight  minutes^  after 
which  they  lay  for  a  small  time  in  a  torpid  and  seen)* 
ingly  ii^.  a  languishing  condition  ;  but  as  soon  <b 
the  sun  and  the  air  had  hardened  their  wings  by 
drying  up  the  moisture  that  remained  upon  them 
after  casting  their  sloughs,  they  re-assumed  their 
foimer  voracity,  with  an  addition  both  of  strmgA 
and  agility.  Yet  they  continued  not  long  in  tiiij  | 
state  before  they  were  entirely  dispersed,  as  thor 
parents  were  before,  after  they  had  laid  their ; 
eggs  ;  and  as  the  directioi^  of  the  marclies  and 
flights  of  them  both  was  always  to  the  north- 
ward, and  not  having  strength,  as  they  have ; 
sometimes  had,  to  reach  the  opposite  shores  of 
Italy,  France  or  Spain,  it  is  probable  tht  y  peri^ 
ed  in  the  sea ;  a  grave  which,  according  to  these  | 

people! 
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people,  they  liave  in  GonuDon  with  other  winged 

creatures. 

The  locuBty  I  conjecture,  was  the  noi$mt  heatt, 

or  the  pernicious  destructive  animal,  as  the  original 
words  may  be  interpreted^  which,  witli  tlie  sword, 
tbe  famine^  and  the  pestilence^  made  the  four  sore 
judgments  that  were  threatened  against  Jerusa- 
lem, £zek.  xiv.  SI.  The  Jews  were  allowed  to 
cat  them  ;  and  indeed,  when  sprinkled  with  salt, 
aad  fried,  they  are  not  unlike  in  taste  to  our  fresh 
water  cnty-fish.  The  Acridophagi*,  no  doubt, 
were  fond  of  eating  them ;  in  so  much  as  they 
received  their  name  from  thence.  Ludolphusf 
has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  DnSt^  {sheUo^ 
wimy  or  quails,  as  we  reader  the  word),  which  the 
Iscaelites  fed  upon  in  the  wilderness:!:,  were  a 
species  only  of  locusts.  The  same  opinion  is  em- 
braced by  the  learned  Bishop  of  Clogher  ||,  who 
urges  in  defence  of  it,  Wisd.  xvi.  3.  where  the 
food  of  the  Israelites,  (or  the  things  that  zveresent, 
tm  mmfMm9fmm),  tlicre  supposcd  to  be  referred  to,  is 
said  to  have  had  uUxPtmPy  an  ugli/,  odkuSy  or  disa*- 
grecabk  sight,  or  appearance  ;  an  expression,  says 
he^  by  no  means  applicable  to  the  quail,  which  is 
;i  beautiful  bird,  but  very  much  so  to  a  locust. 
But,  not  to  disput§  whetlier  any  of  God's  crea- 
tures can^be  properly  called  ugly,  the  ugly  sight 

there 


•  Agatharcidcs  describes  ihae  people  to  be  fi^x^^^** 

f  Vvz.  in  Comment.  Hist,  i^thiopic,  p.  ISS".  &c. 
X  £xod.  X.  13.   NttHib. ».  31. 
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there' recorded,  tefinrs  to  the  frogs,  lice,  &c.  that 
were  sent  among  the  Egj  ptians,  as  will  appear 
by  comparing  the  different  cases  add  alSietkms 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Israelites,  which  are  ^ 
along  debcribetl,  in  coutrast  with  each  otber, 
throughout  the  context ;  they  especially  who  are 
spoken  of  ver.  3.  being  no  other  than  the  Egyp- 
tians. Moreover,  the  quails  (tgnyytnis 
raiby  birds  of  th^  finest  taste)  are  particularhr 
mentioned,  ver.  2.  to  have  been  their  tood ;  and 
also,  chap.  xix.  12.  where  fuaiis  (ijl^yyiff)  an; 
said  to  have  come  up  unto  them  from  the  sea  for 
iheir  cotUentimnty  or  comfort.  And  besides,  the 
holy  psalmist,  in  describing  this  particular  food 
of  the  Israelites,  or  the  shellawim^  by  calling  them 
fetuhered  famk^  (wUch  the  locusts  certainly  are 
not,  having  only  membranaceous  wings),  entirely 
confutes  all  suppositions  of  this  kind ;  as  indeed 
the  admitting  of  them  would  be  to  confound  all 
Scripture  names.  It  would  be  to  make  arhah  (as 
the  locusts  are  always  allied)  and  BkeHkmrn; 
names  undoubtedly  very  different,  to  be  one  and 
the  same.  *  ' 

Neither  has  any  authority  been  hitherto  prodd* 
eed  for  taking  according  to  the  Greek  ap- 
pelkition,  for  tb6  frmt  of  tht  loctist  tree,  ofr  the 
tops  of  plants  *  ;  the  name  itself  being  rather  dt* 
rived  from  the  desire  or  appetite  which  t])is  ia- 

iset 

■ 

*  In  hanc  loitn^an  (sc.  quod  «B(Jbg  cnnt  mc^nm'm^m^ 
IgMif  vel  mfffimmf  nve  w^iytij,  ut.  iibomni,  w  berbsnm 
suxnimtates)  pnipendenint  AtbaaiSs.  Ind.  Euthym.  Tli^bylte 
Vid.  PoL  S|iiop.  in  Matt  iii.  4<  ct  Boch.  Hmn*  L  tv«  c.T. 
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sect  lias,  in  particular,  of  living  upon  such  food* 
Asd  besudes,  the  described  by  Aristotle  f  , 
and  other  historians,  are  the  locusts  I  am  now 
s|ieaking  of.  Tlie  jlxxxi  likewise  alwaysi  inter- 
pret [nDlii]  arbah  by  the  same  word;  conse- 
quently ^e  writers  of  the  New  Testament  may 
be  supposed  to  have  taken  it  m  the  same  signifi- 
uition.  Tlie  ux^i'^a  then,  which  St  John  Baptist 
ffid  upoa  in  the  wilderness,  were  properly  locusts; 
and  provided  they  appeared  in  the  Holy  Land 
during  the  spring  as  they  did  in  Barbary,  it  may 
be  presumed. fhat  St  John  entered  apon  his  mis- 
sion, and  that  the  day  of  hh  shezving  himelf  unto 
bratli  Luke  i.  £0.  was  at  tliat  season* 

:  SECtiON  VI. 

Of  the  Scorpion  and  i^halangium.  • 
•        •  • 

The  ackrab,  or  scorpion,  in  consideration  of 
Us  no:i(ious  qualities,  may  claim  the  next  place 
after'  the  h^cust.  Some  of  the  species  are  long 
and  narrow ;  otiiers  are  of  a  rounder  shape,  and 
larger,  with  tails  consisting  of  six  joints.  I  ne- 
ver observed  any  that  had  seven,  according  to 
what  has  been  asserted  by  some  ancient  authors^. 

Tliose 

Maen.  Je'rad^  the  Arabic  name  for  these  insects,  is  detived  ma 
mnusk^  deirmnt :  at  folia  de  nunisi  &c*  vid.  GoL  in  voce. 

f  Axiit*  I&t  Ammd  hr, 

t  Conitalelf^pieimcndiebtcniodkfi^^  F1lii.Ljd. 
c  85.  de  fcofpioiiibus.   Sm^wp^,  zut  iflvm  mm  mmwi^f  Atynw 
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Those  to  the  northward  of  Mount  Atlas  are  not 

very  hurtful ;  for  the  sting,  being  only  attended 
with  a  slight  fever,  the  application  of  a  little  Ve* 
nice  treacle  quickly  assuages  the  pain.  But  the 
scorpions  of  Ga^tulia,  and  most  other  parts  of  the 
Sahara,  as  they  are  generally  larger,  and  of  a 
darker  complexion,  so  their  venom  is  proportion- 
ably  malignant,  and  frequently  attemled  with 
death.  I  had  once  sent  me  a  fenude  scorpioB, 
which,  as  it  is  a  viviparous  animal,  had  just 
brought  forth  her  young,  about  twenty  in  sun* 
ber,  each  of  tbem  scarce  so  large  as  a  grain  ol 
barley. 

Of  the  same  virulent  nature  with  the  scorpoi^ 

is  the  bite  of  the  boola-kaz  ;  a  phalangium  of  the 
Sahara,  the  rliax  probably  which  ^ian*  observes 
to  be  an  animal  of  these  parts.  It  is  computed 
that  twenty  or  thirty  persons  die  every  year  by 
the  hurt  received  from  this  animal  and  the  lef- 
fah. 

The  method  of  curing  the  bite  or  sting  of  these 
venomous  creatures,  is  either  immediately  to  burs, 
or  to  make  a  deep  incision  upon  the  wounded 
part,  or  dse.  to  cut  out  the  contiguous  flesk 
Sometimes  also  the  patient  lies  buried  all  over, 
excepting  his  head,  in  the  hot  burning  sands,  or 
else  in  pits  dug  and  heated  for  the  purpose;  ift 
order,  no  doubt,  to  Obtain  the  like  copious  per- 

spiratioB 

#fHl»Aifff      tH»  i^UsD.  Hist.  Anim.  1*  vL  c.  dO. 
*  lib.  ilk  c  13S« 
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spiration  that  is  excited  by  dancing*  in  those 
that  are  bitten  by  the  tarantula.  But  when  no 
great  danger  is  apprehended,  then  they  apply  hot 
ashes  only,  or  the  powder  of  alheiuia,  with  two 
or  three  thin  slices  of  an  onioti,  by  way  of  cata- 
plasm. I  never  heard  that  oil  olive,  which  they 
have  aiwa]r8  at  hand,  was  ever  made  use  of; 

which,  being  rubbed  warm  upon  the  wound,  has 
been  lately  accounted  a  specific  remedy,  particu<« 
larly  against  the  bite  of  die  viper.  It  was  onef 
of  the  twenty  remarkable  edicts  that  were  given 
OEt  by  the  emperor  Claudius  in  one  day,  that  no 
other  remedy  should  be  used  in  the  bite  of  4  vi- 
per, than  the  juice  of  the  yew  tree  or.  taxus, 

SEC. 


•  MaUliIolus,  in  his  Annotations  upon  Dioscorides,  1.  ii.  c,77, 
dc  Araneo,  vouches  for  the  fact,  and  acquaints  us  that  he  had 
seen  it :  quod  equidem  attestari  possum.  The  following  air,  call- 
ed the  tarentella,  is  one  of  those  which  the  Apulians  are  said  to 
make  use  of  on  these  occasions, 


f  Vid.  Scut,  in  Claudio. 
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« 

OJ  the  Fish. 

There  are  few  species  of  fish  to  be  met  with 
in  these  seas  or  riverSi  but  what  have  been  lonig 
ago  described  by  Rondeletius,  and  still  continae 
to  be  taken  as. well  on  this  as  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  a  catalogue  of  which  ii 
placed  among  the  Collectanea,  To  these  we  may 
add  a  firm  and  well  taisted  barbel,  which,  with 
the  eel,  is  comnion  to  most  of  those  rivers..  Ite 
baibel  has  two  appendages  on  tlie  lower  jaw.  In 
the  warm  fountain  at  Capsa,  we  find  a  beautiful 
little  perch,  with  chequered  fins,  and  a  turned  up 
nose ;  but  this  is  a  coarse  fish,  of  no  delicate  flt- 
vour,  t^iough  we  may  consider  it  as  a  ouimi^, 
in  living  so  far  from  the  sea,  and  in  bein^  as  fcr 
as  I  could  be  informed,  the  only  fish  appertaiimig 
to  the  many  rivulets  of  these  inland  parts  of  At- 
rico.  The  fishermen  fii^  sometimes,  in  diawiog 
and  clearing  their  nets,  the  penna  marina  or  ie0> 
feather ;  which,  in  the  night  time  particularly,  is 
so  remarkably  glo>ving  and  luininous,  as  to  afipfd 
light  enough  to  discover  the  quantity  and  size  of 
the  fish  that  are  inclosed  along  with  it  in  the 
same  net.  I  have  seen  more  than  once,  laige 
shoals  of  a  small  circular  flat  polypus,  with  a  thin 
semicircular  ridge  obliquely  crossing  the  back  of 
it   This,  which  is  the  urtica  marina  soluta,  and 

the 
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the  velctta  of  F.  Columna,  is  hung  all  over  with 
little  feet  or  suckers,  an^  is  greedily  pursued  by 
the  tunny  and  porpoise.  A  few  years .  ago,  an 
orca,  or  toothed  whal^  sixty  feet  long,  was 
strsQded  under  the  walls  of  Algiers ;  which  was 
fooked  upon  as  so  extraordinary  an  appearance, 
that  the  A^rines  were  apprehensive  it  portend- 
ed spme  direful  event  to  their  polity  and  govern- 
ment, ..  . 

Among  the  fish  that  are  called  ^rustaceouSf  the 
first  place  is  to  be  given  to  the  lobster,  thougli  it 
ii  iu  no  great  plenty  upon  tlie  coast  of  Barbary ; 
whereas  shrimps  and  prawns,  a  small  thin-sbelled 
crab,  like  the  broad-footed  one.  of  Uoudelctius, 
the  locttstav  vu^pirly  called  the  Jong  oyster,  toge- 
ther with  the  squilla  lata,  or  sea  craij-JUh  of  the 
^aoie.  aothor,  are  every  day  brought  to  the  mar* 
ket  These  are  preferred  to  the  lobster*  for  fh*m* 
ness  and  elegancy  of  taste. 

The  echini,  or  sea  egg^  are  more  remarkable 

for  their  number  than  their  variety.  I  have  seen 
no  more  than  three  species;  one  of  which  is  of 
the  pentaphylloid  or  spatap^us  kind,  being  very 
^Kautitul  to  look  upon,  but  of  no  use.  Each  of 
the  others  has  five  sutures,  accompanied  with  se- 
veral concentric  rows  of  little  knobs,  supporting 
so  many  prickles  or  aculei.  The  roe,  which  lies 
in  the  inside  of  them,  between  the  sutures,  and 

is  I  he  only  part  that  is  eatable,  is  turgid  and  in 
perfection  about  the  full  of  the  moon.  After  be- 
[io;  tempered  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and  vine- 
|.  VOL.  J.  S  2  gar, 
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gar,  it  is  looked  upon  as  no  small  ^fauiity;  of 
whkh  I  have  oAm  tasleiL 

Neither  i$  there  aay  great  pknty  or  variet;  of 
AtUrfMh,  as  vill  appear-  fron  the  calaiogtie  of 
tiiem,  which  is  inserted  among  the  CoUectanta. 
The  exavi9>  iudeed,  of  a  few  speciea  of  wfailks 
and  flidiers,  of  die  aea-ear,  of  tiie  spoBdyliu,  aod 
of  a  smooth  shallow  chama,  are  what  we  com- 
nonly  see  lying  upon  the  shore ;  whilst  the 
greater  whilk  or  buccrnum,  eight  or  ten  inches 
long;  a  long  narrow  pectunculus;  the  muscle  of 
Matdiiolns ;  t]ie  concha  Veneris ;  a  large  dan 
ampuliaceous  whilk,  the  ISth  species  of  Lister; 
widi  the  long-nosed  nmricated  one»  the  dOthtf 
the  same  author,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  ra- 
rities. Si^t  the  soUtanna,  which,  as  Varto  Idk 
us,  (1.  xiii.  c.  14.  De  re  Rwiica},  conttfacd  msNe 
gallon^^  would  be  undoubtedly  the  greatest  curi* 
osity,  and  the  very  princess  of  the  MtMm 
kind,  provided  it  stjll  continued  to  be  anativ^of 
these  seas. 

Tunis  was  (brroerly  well  Supplied  with  oysten, 
from  tlie  liaven  of  Bizerta;  but,  when  I  was 
there,  some  copious  rains*,  with  the  uoual  tor- 
rents consequent  thereupon,  which  fell  into  it 
from  the  neighbouring  lake»  were  supposed,  by 

*  Himinim  tenuttis  aquae  non  rafficU  coram  re^iratioDi.-- 
Atqoe  eadem  emus  est,  quod  in  Fonto,  cojos  orae  crebm  Ami- 
wna  sitiis  alluuntur,  non  sunt  testacea,  nin  qwhrndim  im  iM 
panca— Etiam  in  sestuariis  Venetis  observatur  testacea  tnlePR* 
<Iuando  imino^cis  pfaiviis  palustris  nliedo  diluitur.  J.  Grand- 
Verit.  dtlavii,  &C.  p.66.   C.  J«H^  MathvL  TcitM. >lr^ 
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iBdtii^  d»  wator  too  fresh,  to  fawe  ^dioiittisheil 

the  bieecL  The  bottoms  likewise,  not  only  of 
Ihe  rtiiwul  Imputing  Titseb  Algieia,  but.  of 
others  that  have  coiitinued  airf  time  m  the  har- 
bour, were  frequeotl^  covered  with  oyum;  yet 
BD  hmkB'of  them  csoidd  evir  be  dKscomed, 
tliough  they  have  been  caiefally  sought  aftei. 
M  tkm  camt  likewiie  it  no  vmy  fantykaUc  for 

kmks  of  sand,  the  cockle  is  a  great  rarity ;  but 
Qiusotes  are  c;veiy  where  as^oommm,  as  they  are 
ki^  and  good ;  neMier  am  dieji  utimded^  as 
those  of  our  island  frequently  arc,  with  crabs  or 
cMoeUi.  Tbt.  sutaiadne  sock»qf  tiuiM  ooifCB» 
pardcolarly  near  Cape  Zibeeb  and  Port  Farina, 
are  sometiqiet  very  pregnant  wicb  another  spe- 
cies 9f  swbcle^  at  a  more  deKcioiis  tasie^  $md  cy- 

lindrical  shape,  which  is  called  by  some  natural- 
ists^ dactykie*y  imm  being  ia  the  shapo  of  a  fin^ 
ger  or  iatt ;  aad  by  others  phokts^  or  pholia» 
from  lying  hid  in  the  rocks.   They  are 

feand  of  difierent  and  intenuediate  siaes,  fnom 
half  an  inch,  to  two  or  three  inches  in  length ; 
^ing  fcery  near  or  within  an  inch  or  two  of  each 
other,  with  sometimes  a  small  duct  of  commani- 
cation,  rarely  bigger  tlian  a  bristle  betwixt  them« 
Thb  cafitiea  they  lie  ift^  att  at  exactly  fitted  to 
them,  as  if  they  had  bc^en  cast  in  so  ma^y  rooulda; 
wfaieh  thqr  Mens  likMrise  to  haire^  poywr  ef 
gradually  enlkrgm^  according  tp  dSie '  (f ifferent 

periods 

*  Dactylus  non  &  digitoram  feMn  ied  a  SjnmUL  me  ySp'l 
)|n^^-^  qute  paldMcjusqutfiuctiisssi^^  ViLWi^ 
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periods  of  their  growth.  Bat  in  what  manner 
this  ifl  eifiected,  how  they  are  nourished  and  pio- 
pagated,  with  a  great  many  lyther  oirtemstanoei 
relatiog  to.  their  anixnal  econooiy,  remains  at  pre- 
sent puoong  ihe  isecietB  of  nature. 

As  the  ostrich  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  the 
natural  history  of  Arabia  PeiraBa,.  these  are  all 
the  observatkms  whioh  I  have  to  oSatf  with  le* 
gard  to  the  animals  of  tliese  kingdoms.  In  the 
couKse  .of.  wl^kby  aome  perhaps  mig^t  expect  to 
be  entertained  mth  the  idescription  of  stiwge 
and  wonderful  objects,  such  as.  Africa  lias  been 
commonly  toppoMd  to  produce.  But.tbe  nafeutl 
and  ordinary  course  of  things  is  much  the  same 
in  £arbaiy  as  in  other  places ;  each  species  keqi- 
ing. inviolably  to  itadfi  For  if. except  die 
mule  and  the  kumrah,  (procreated  from  animals 
under  tlie  direction  of  maaykind,  and  liaadon 
not  properly  left  to  themselves),  few,  I  say,  if 
any  other  mstances.  can  he  urged  in  hsvoui  of  the 
old  observation,  that  AraicA  is  always  pbo* 

1)UCING  S0AI£  N£W  AlONSYEft*.  ^ 

•  "       '         •         •  '  CHAP- 

Ankn.  L  Ym*  c.  SS.  Ideo  (sc.  inopia  aquarum  mi  pmoot  tam» 
congregantibuft'  se  &ris)  multifiniiics  ibi  ammaliom  partus :  mie 
feemhus  cujusque  generis  maret  ant  .ft  ml  voloptale  mMOltt. 
.XJnde  edam  ▼vSlgare  Grsectas  dictum,  SIlOEa  JUI^pID  NOfl  ST' 
aicAn  AfTEluiE.  PUn*  L  vut«  c.  IS. 
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SECTION  I. 

Of  the  state  of  Learning  in  Barbary^  with  the 

Method  of  teaching  their  Children. 

Xii£  liberal  arts  aiwl  acidsces  aipoog  the  Maho* 
aetans  cotftinue  to  be»  as  they  have  been  for 

niany  ages,  ia  a  low  state  and  condition.  Philo- 
sofdiy^  mathematics,  and  tbe.kaowledge  of  phy- 
sic and  medicine,  which,  a  few  centuries  ago  they 
had  almost  entudy  to  ttbemselvesi  are  at  present 
very  little  known  est  studiecL  The  roving  and 
unsettled  life  of  the  Arabsy  and  the  perpetual 
grievances  which  the  Moon  meet  with  firoin  the 
Turks,  will  not  permit  either  of  them  to  enjoy 
that  liberty,  quiet  and  s0curi^,  which  have  at  all 
times  given  birth  and  eaeobragenmit  to.  learning. 
As  for  the  Turks,  they  are  generally  of  such  tur- 
bulent and  restless  dispositions^  or  else  engage 
themselves  so  deep  in  trade  and  in  the  improve- 

ment 
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ment  of  their  fbrtunesi  that  they  have  no  taitt 

at  all  for  it ;  being  wonderfully  astonished,  as 
they  have  often  told  m.€;.  hQW  tbfi  Chriatiaot  cm 
take  delight,  or  spend  so  much  time  and  roone\> 
in  such  empty  amusements  as  study  and  specula- 
tion. 

When  the  Moorish  and  Turkish  boys  (for  there 
is  little  or  no  education  wong  the  fiedowee&s) 
are  about  six  years  old,  diey  are  sent  to  school, 
where  they  learn  to  read,  to  write,  and  repeat 
their  lessons  at  the  same  time.  They  makenouse 
of  paper;  but  each  boy  writes  upon  a  thin  smooth 
board,  slightly  daubed  over  with  whiting  which 
may  he  wiped  oS  or  renewed  at  pleasure.  Sudi 
probably,  for  the  Jewish  children  use  the  same, 
was  the  mm»A»^  the  little  board  or  writing  tdk 
(as  we  render  it,  Luke  i.  63.)  that  was  calkd  for 
%  Zacharias.  After  they  have  made  some  pro- 
gress i»  ibm  Konm,  mlMk  is  the  priseipal  bool 
that  is  taught  there,  they  are  initiated,  with  the 
like  cave,  in  the  seireral  trnmrnk^nad  devotiw 
0f  their  religion  ;  the  iwaster  receiving  from  eack 
boy,  fQT  his  trouble  and  atlendiance,  about  a  peo- 
ny a  vmA.  When*  a  boy  hm  kwhibiy  acquittd 

himself  in  any  branch  of  these  instructions,  he 
is  forthwith  decked  out  m  the  most  suaptuoiii 
appard,  and,  being  iibunftdupoa  'horse  ricbly 
caparisoned,  is  conducted  through  the  streets  bv 
TaiB  adiool^feUowS)  with  toad  acchnnatioiis;  wUst 
in  the  mean  time,  his  friends  and  relations  are 
met  together  to  congratnkta  his  parents^  {mnu 
SMMM  A»M  4rw$r9,        and  to  toad  the  ymof 

schoUi 
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scholar  with  gifts.  After  the  boys  haw  beea 
tims  employed  for  three  or  (bur  yeare,  they  leam 
6ome  trade,  or  else  are  inrolled  ia  the  army;  i& 
attoidiiig  which  oocupatitmsi  there  are  very  few 
of  them  who  retain  what  they  learned  in  their 
youth,  except  the  8ai\jacktai^  L  e.  the  secretariei 
ok  war,  and  those  who  are  employ^  in  coUectmg 

the  tribute. 

If  we  except  the  Koian,  and  some  eathusiss* 

tic  comments  upon  it,  few  books  are  read  or  in- 
quired afler  b^y  those  few  persons  of  riper  years, 
who  have  either  .tioie  or  leisure  iox  study  and 
cuuteuiplatiou.  At  present,  all  tliat  variety  of 
teaming  which  they  formerly  ^ther  invented 
themselves,  or  adopted  into  their  own  langu^, 
may  be  reduced  to  a  few  sheets  of  blundering 
geography,  or  to  some  tiresome  memoirs  the 
transactions  of  their  own  times;  for  such  branches 
histoiy  as  are  older  than  the  Mahometan  aera, 
aie  a  medley  of  romance  and  confusion. 

Upon  my  airival  at  Algiers,  I  made  it  my  bu^ 
liaess  to  get  acquainted  with  such  persons  as  had 
the  character  of  being  learned  and  curious  ;  and 
tiu>ugh  it  is  very  diihcuU,  (as  well  trom  their  na- 
tttiil  shyness  to  strai^rs  as  from  a  particular 
contempt  they  have  for  Christians),  to  cultivate 
with  them  any  real  friendship,  yet,  in  a  little  timc^ 
I  could  find  the  chief  astronomer,  who  has  the  iiu- 
j)erintendanceandr^uiationof  the  hoursof  pi*ayer, 
had  not  trigonometry  enough  to  project  a  sun«dial; 
that  the  whole  art  of  navigation,  as  it  is  practi-*' 
ted  by  the  corsairs  of  Algiers  and  Tunisi  consist** 
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ed  in  nothing  nfere  'tbaiwhat  is  called  the  prick- 
ing of  a  chart,  and  distinguishing  the  eight  prin- 
cipal points  of  the  compass*  Even  chemisti}'. 
formerly  the  favourite  science  of  these  people, 
rises  no  higher  than  the  making  of  rose-wattr. 
I  have  rardy  conversed  with  any  of  their  tibeeb% 
i.  e.  physicians,  w.ho.were  acquainted  with  Rhasf^ 
Averroes,  or  others  of  their  compatriots.  The 
Spanish  edition  of  Dioscofides  is  chiefly  studied; 
though  the  ligures  of  the  plants  and  animals  arc 
Inore  consulted  than  the  descriptions.  The  dcgrf 
tibeeb  (the  e-mim  or  president  of  the  physicians) 
once  asked  me,  whether  thiB  Christians  had  sacb 
an  author  as  Boo-kratt,  i.  e.  The  fsiher  of  KfwH, 
(so,  either  out  of  ignorance  or  afl'ectation,  they 
call  Hippocrates),  adding,  that  he  was  the-firstsf 
tlie  Arabian  hackeems  or  doctors,  and  li^ed  a  lit- 
tle before  Avioenna. 

After  this  general  account  of  the  state  if 
learning  and  education  in  this  country,  it  cannol 
be  expected  that* any  branch  either  of  spcculs- 
tive  or  practical  knowledge,  should  be  stuified 
properly  as  an  ait  or  science.  There  are  not 
indeed  wanting  several  persons  who  prescribe  io 
physic,  play  upon  a  variety  of  musical  iustru- 
inents,  and  are  concerned  in  otlier  actions  sad 
perfoiTuances,  which  seem  at  least  to  suppose 
some  skill  in  nature  or  mathematics.  Yet  all  thii 
is  learnt  merely  by  practice,  long  habit  and  o»- 
torn,  assisted  for  the  most  part  with  great  strength 
of  memory  and  quickness  of  invention*  For  no 
objection  can  be  made  against  the  natural  ptfti 
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and  abilities  of  these  people,  which  are  certainly 
subtk  and  ingenious  euough ;  only  time^  applicar 
tkm  and  encoaragement  are  wanting  to  cultiTate 

and  improve  them. 

SECTION  IJ, 

Of  their  Skill  in  Phi/ sic  or  Medicine. 

In  giving  a  more  particular  account  of  what 
arts  and  sdmrn  are  still  remaining  in  Barbary, 
I  shall  b^n  with  the  history  of  physic  or  medi* 
cincL  And  here  it  is  to  be  dbaerved  (£ar  the  wan^ 

no  doubt,  of  proper  persons  duly  and  methodical- 
ly bred  up  to  these  arts),  that  there  are  few,  if 
aoy,  of  the  more  dangerous  cases  and  distempers, 
but  such»as  either  prove  mortal,  or  of  a  long  con-* 
tiauanoe.  It  is  to  be  observed  likewise,  that  few 
persons  will  admit  either  of  advice  or  medicine, 
believing  in  strict  and  absolute  predestination ; 
whilst  odiers,  who  are  less  superstitious,  prevent 
the  assistance  of  botli  by  their  ill  conduct  and 
joanagement,  leaving  all  to  the  strength  of  na- 
ture, or  else  to  magareah,  as  they  call  charms  and 
inchantments.  The  history  therefore  of  physic, 
will  be  eatpiessed  in  a  few  lines ;  for  if  we  except 
the  following  remedies,  together  with  the  con- 
stant resort  that  is  made  to  the  hammamsi  in  dis* 
tempers  of  all  qualities  and  complexions,  there  is 
iittle  besiijes  of  general  use  and  establishment. 

To  begin  then  with  rheumatic  and  pleuritic 
cases,  in  which  it  is  usual  to  make  several  punc^ 

VOL.  I.  3  A  tures 
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tores  upon  the  part  affected  with  a  red  hat  iroft 

This  operation  is  to  be  repeated  according  to  tlie 
strengtli  of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of  the 

disease. 

A  decoction  of  sandegourah/ as  they  nanie  tlje 
chamepitys  or  ground-pine,  or  else  of  the  globa- 
laria  fruticosa,  {PhjfL  No.  110.)  is  tlie  ordinary 
medicine  for  fevers ;  though  I  have  known  die 

comirlon  scabious  of  tliis  country,  (tlie  scabiosa 
Africana  irutescena,  I^ar.  Bat.)  taken  either  as  a 
sallad  or  potherb,  or  else  in  a  strong  deooctioai 
to  remove  violent  tertian  and  (juartan  agues. 

A  drachm  or  two  the  root  of  round  birth* 
Ivort,  or  borustum,  according  to  their  name,  is  m 
established  remedy  ibr  the  coUc  and  other  ilatu* 
lent  distempers ;  as  the  root  of  bookoka  or  aiitt- 
rum  dried  and  powdered,  is  for  the  stone  and  gra- 
vel. I  once  knew  above  a  pint  of  a  gelatinous 
substance  discharged  by  a  young  boy  of  our  ia- 
terpreter's,  upon  eating  plentifully  of  the  ordina- 
ry bread  of  the  bedoweens,  made  of-  equal  quan- 
tities of  barley  or  wheat  flour,  aiul  of  di6 
roots  of  bookoka,  dried  in  the  oven  and  powder- 
cd.  . 

One  drachm  of  a  dark  coloured  drop-stone,  or 
the  like  quantity  of  the  powder  of  the  orobanebe 
Mauritanica,  {Phyt,  No.  104.)  have  been  used 
witli  good  success  in  stopping  inveterate  diar- 
rhoeas. A  decoction  of  hansssira  (JPkgt.  Na  fi^) 
is  esteemed  very  prevalent  in  the  lue%  venerea, 
and  complaints  of  that  class ;  which,  l^r  the  fre- 
quent use  made  of  the  hammams,  or  by  dS  wanath 

of 
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of  the  climate,  or  both,  do  not  appear  so  virulent 
and  stubborn  here  as  in  £urope. 

Little  else  is  observed  in  the  management  of 
the  small  pox,  than  to  keep  the  patient  mode- 
rately warni,  and  f?iving  him,  now  and  then,  six 
or  £ight  grains  of  alkermes  in  honey,  to  throw 
Mt  the  juistules.   They  make  use  of  fresh  but- 
ter to  hinder  the  pitting ;  and,  to  prevent  the  ul- 
cers txom  tailing  upon .  the  eyes,  they  keep  the 
lids  constantly  thiged  with  alkabol,  or  the  pm- 
dcr  oj'  lead  ore.    Inoculation  is  performed  by  ma- 
king a  small  wound  upon  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
hand,  betwixt  the  thumb  and  the  fore-finger. 
Tbe  person  who  is  to  undergo  the  operation  re- 
oeivea  »tfae  hifisetion  from  some  friead  or  neigh- 
bour, who  has  a  favourable  kind,  and  who  is  in- 
treatfid  to  sell  two  or  diree  of  his  pustules,  tor 
the  same  number  of  nuts,  comfits,  or  such  like 
trifles.    This  they  call  the  purchasing  of  tlie 
small  pox ;  and  I  have  bees  told,  that  among 
the  Jews,  the  ])urchase  alone,  without  inocula- 
tioDy  was  a  suliicient  preparative  for  the  infec- 
tion.  However,  inoculation  is  in  no  great  repute 
iu  those  parts  of  Barbary  or  the  Levant  where  I 
have  been.  Most  people  esteem  it  to  be  a  tempt- 
in<2^  of  providence,  and  a  soliciting  a  distemper 
befcHW  nature  may  be  disposed  or  prepared  to  re- 
cein'e  it.    And  accordins:lv  they  tell  a  number  of 
stories  to  discourage  the  practice ;  particularly  of 
a  beautiful  young  lady,  who,  not  to  lose  too  much 
of  her  beauty,  purchased  only  a  couple  of  pus- 
tules.  It  happened  indeed  tliat  she  had  no  more 

than 
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than  were  paid  for ;  but  the  misfortune  was,  that 
they  fell  upon  her  eyes^  and  she  was  blind  by  the 
experiment. 

Clysters  are  Httle  known  or  made  use  of,  pro- 
bably from  the  too  frequent  want  th^re  wouU 
be  of  proper  instruments,  not  so  easily  procured 
in  these  countries ;  or  rather  from  some  supposed 
breach  of  modesty  (in  whsdi  they  are  very  deli- 
cate) in  applying  them.  The  observation  of  a 
'  Turkish  gentleman,  who  was  violently  afflidied 
with  the  headach,  was  pertinent  enough  on  this 
occasion.  Upon  applying  to  an  English  physi* 
cian,  who  was  then  at  Algiers,  and  bring  ordmd 
a  clyster,  the  patient  absolutely  refused  it,  and 
exclaimed  greatly  against  the  ignorance  of  oor 
English  tibeeb,  who  foolishly  imagined,  that  s6 
noble  a  part  as  the  head  could  be  in  the  least  in* 
fluenoed  or  contacted  by  the  tail,  the  moat  q;fiO> 
ble,  and  at  so  great  a  distance. 

The  Arabs  attempt  to  heal  all  nmple  and  gon« 
shot  wounds,  by  pouring  fresh  butter,  ahnost 
boiling  hot,  into  the  part  aftected ;  and  I  have 
been  credibly  informed,  that  a  great  many  per* 
sons  have  been  cured  by  this  method. 

For  the  assuaging  of  swellings,  bruises,  inflam- 
mations, and  ailings  of  that  Idnd,  the  leaves  of 
th^  prickly  pear,  roasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
the  ashes,  and  applied  as  hot  as  possible  to  die 
part  affected,  are,  in  this  climate,  found  to  be 
very  beneficial.  They  are  noted  also  for  sop- 
purating  and  bringing  boils,  pIague-«ores,  mA 
tiuch  like  tumors  tQ  maturity.    I  have  likewise 
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known  them  applied  with  snceeaa,  and  witliottt 

the  least  ^picion  of  Laving  my  repellmg  quaU- 
t y,  in  the  gout 

In  slight  wounds,  bruises  and  inflammations, 
or  else  in  order  to  iiarden  and  consolidate  the 
parts,  tome  persons  take  the  powder  of  alhenna, 
{Phft.  No.  7.)  and  make  it  up  with  warm  water, 
mto  a  GiMaiplasni.  This,  when  appUad,  tinges  the 
skin  with  a  tawny  orange  colour,  which  continues 
for  some  months ;  and,  what  is  more  surprising^ 
the  tincture  passes  quickly  into  the  blood,  and  in 
one  night's  time  tinges  the  urine  of  a  saffron  co- 
hmr. 

In  green  wounds,  and  some  other  of  the  above 
jufintionfid  cases,  the  leaves  likewise  of  madra- 
mam,  as  they  call  the  virga  auresi  minor  foUia 
glutiuosis,  liave  a  good  eftect ;  whilst  the  root  of 
touiailet^  or  thapaia,*(Pii9iir.  No.  SjO.)  loasted 
and  apphed  hoi  to  the  hips,  or  made  up  into  an 
ointment  is  reckoned  a  ^pecihc  remedy  in  the 
sciatica. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  medicines,  or 
doiiwas,  as  they  are  called,  that.are  made  use  of 
in  this  country ;  in  the  prescribmg  or  taking 
which,  they  observe  no  uniform  practice,  nor  ex- 
act pToportkm.  For  those  which  negard  exteriial 
cases  are  sometimes  applied  so  sparingly,  as  if  it 
was  indifierent  both  to  the  patient  and  the  physi* 
cian,.  whether  or  no  any  benefit  was  intended  by 
them ;  whilst  others,  iu  tlie  same  case,  act  quite 
•  the  c  ontrary,  supposing  the  larger  the  cataplasm 
the  speedier  the  cure.    Neither  is  there  much 

more 
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more  cautiim  used  in'sacli  iniedicjnies  as  are  pmt 

iawardly.  For  a  handful  at  random,  wliether  of 
dry  or  green  herbs,  is  tlie  common  dose ;  which, 
if  taken  hi  a  decoction,  they  usually  poood  fiist 
in  a  mortar,  and  then  pour  at  a  venture,  half  a 
pint;  a  whole  pinty  or  moi^  of  boiUag-hot  water 
upon  it.  Compound  medicines  arc  very  rare. 
Xb(S  Moors  indeed  pretend  to  have  received  seve- 
ral of  tbem  traditioiially  from  their  Mcestore; 
but  the  few  ingredients  \vhich  the  shops  of  their 
tibeeba  are  furnished  with  to  answer  such  p^^ 
scriptions,  the  great  reservedness  likewise  wWch 
they  shew,  in  conversing  witli  tliem  upon  this 
subject,  appear  to  be  stiobg  saspickms  that  they 
are  no  better  versed  in  the  materia  i/udua  than 
the  Arabs.  The  only  .  prescription  of  this  .kiad 
that  I  hare  met  with,  is  ascribed  to  Seedy  Maho- 
met Zeroke,  a  famous  Marabbutt,  who  recom- 
mends  it  in  diis  manner :  *  The  lives  of  us  all  are 

*  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  when  it  is  written, 
'  we  must  die.  However,  it  has  pleased  -God  to 
'  save  many  persons  fiom  the  plague,  by  taking 

*  every  morning,  while  the  iutection  rages,  ouc 
^  pill  or  two  of  the  following  compoMtion ; 

*  of  myrrh,  2  parts;  saffron,  Ipart;  aloes,  i^partsi 
<  syrop  of  myrtle  berries,  q.$.*.' 

SBC^ 

*  TUsllowieTerwis  described  long  before  bv  RazS,  and  known 
to  dl  fd^owing  phyMMN^  wukr  the  name  of  Fll.  Rufi  ad  pesti- 
lendam  pnecavcndam,  &c.  as  a  kamed  phjsician,  amcog  oikf 
critical  temarks,  has  lately  infonned  me. 
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SECTION  III.. 

Of  their  kn&wkdgc  in  Mathematics. 

Neithkr  are  these  people  mueh  more  conver- 
sant in  any  of  tiie  braoclies  of  mathematics,  i'or, 
in  the  first  place,  they  are  altogether  strangers  to 
those  that  are  speculative  and  abstracted.  £veu 
such  quadrant^y  astrokbe%  and  other  mathemati- 
cal instruments  of  their  ancei>turs  as  have  escaped 
the  iiyuries  of  time,  are  looked  upoa  ratlier  as 
curiosities,  than  consulted  as  usefiil  inventions. 
Besides  several  of  these  quadrants,  designed  chief- 
ly for  taking  altitudes^  1  saw  one  at  Toeer,  in  what 
we  call  Oughtred^s  projection^  well  executed,  and 
of  a  foot  radius.    M  e  are  also  sometinxes  favour- 
ed with  a  sight  of  their  kalendars,  one  of  which 
I  have  by  nie,  (all  of  them  likewise  the  works  of 
former  ages)>  wherein  the  sun's  place,  the  semi- 
diurnal and  nocturnal  arch,  the  length  of  the  twi- 
lighty  witli  the  several  hours  of  prayer  for  each 
day  in  tlie  month,  are  calculated  to  a  minute,  and 
beautifully  inserted  in  proper  columns.  But  these 
again  are  as  little  consulted  as  their  instruments^ 
for  in  case  the  cloudiness  of  the  weather  will  not 
permit  them  to  adjiNX  tlieir  small  and  greater  hour 
glasses  to  some  inaccurate  meridian  lines,  made 
for  tliat  purpose,  the  times  of  devotion,  which 
should  be  punc^ial  to  a  minute,  are  left  entirely 
to  the  will  and  pleasnie  of  dieir  mwezzims  or 

maedins, 
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miedins^  i.  e.  to  the  cryers,  no  other  meliiods  be- 
ing studied  for  the  mensuratioa  of  time;  and 
public  docks,  (wax  the  great  avemon  pcsliaps 

which  the  Maliomeuns  have  to  bells,  not  being 
allowed  of. 

Even  the  very  first  operationsi  either  in  ma» 

ral  aritlametic  or  algebra,  are  not  known  to  ont 
person  in  twenty  thousand;  notwithstanding  thdr 
forefathers,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  name* 
seem  to  liave  been  the  inventors  of  the  one,  as 
they  have  given  to  all  Europe  the  ehanctersf  of 
tlie  other.  However,  the  merchants,  besides  be- 
ing frequently  very  dextrous  in  the  addition  and 
subtraction  of  large  sums  by  memory,  have  a  sin- 
gular method  of  numeratioUi  by  putting  their 
hands  into  each  other's  sleev^  and  there  toudiDg 
one  another  with  this  or  that  finger,  or  with  such 
a  particular  joint  of  it,  each  of  them  denoting  a 
determined  sum  or  number,  will  transact  aftirs 
of  the  greatest  value,  without  speaking  to  one 
another,  or  letting  the  standers  by  into  die  s^ 
cret. 

Yet  of  a  still  much  more  extraordinary  nature, 
provided  we  could  be  equally  assured  of  the 

truth 

*  Jailer  est  reductio  partium  ad  totum,  scu  fractionum  ad  in- 
tegritatem.  Et  hinc  Algebra  nomen  habet.  Gol.  My  learned 
iiiend  above  mentioned,  acquaints  me,  that  Diophantus  wrote  cl 
Algebra  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  ;  and  Uut 
his  writings  were  translated  afterwards  into  Arabic  by  Albugiasii 
about  A.  Jb.  959,  as  Abulfaragius  informs  us. 

f  Our  numbers,  viz»  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 9,  0.  being  bonoir- 
ed  from  the  Arabian  VPP^o^VA^  ^  which  were  origi- 
nally ficom  the  Indians.   Vid.  fienianii  Xab.  litcnO*  sencm  vii- 


f 
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truth  of  it,  is  the  knovvkdge  which  the  thalebs* 
are  Mippo^ed  to  have  in  numbers^.  For  they  pre- 
Unl  to  such  a  powerful  insight  the  natore 
aud  quality  of  tlieoi,  that  by  differently  joining 
wad  eombinkig  them,  they  oan  bring  to  light  a 
variety  of  secrets ;  excite,  as  well  as  break  the 
force  of  charms ;  and  perform  a  thousand  tricks 
of  the  like  nature.  The  following  diagram/  or 
fict,  (as  iu  my  Arabic  MS.  f )  called  haraz  el  ma- 

*  Or  Tk^^  (vid.  note,  p.  96.)  Studio*  mgkmim,  fnm 
TtM&f  qiueflvit,  ie  solvit  qfter  (kmvuMge ),  Vid.  GoL 

f  The  MS.  referred  to  above,  is  a  little  book,  which  contains 
not  only  this,  but  a  rariety  of  other  magic  charms  and  figures  j 
wherein  frequent  prayer  is  made  to  God,  after  he  is  invoked  by 
Adam^s  robe,  by  £ve*s  head  dress^  by  Moses'  rod,  by  the  gospel 
of  JesBfl^  6tc.  tkftt  kit  mold  beitovrtaii  iaflOence  upoivit,  and  be 
propitkms  to  the  better  of  it.  The  Mahometans  phce  so  great 
ccnfideqce  in  it,  end  indeed  m  tvery  cart  of  it|  tl^t^  filler  they 
hive  suspended  it  upon  theur  boioms,  tliey  aze  afraid  of  nothing, 
oid^wtllt^rfeMNtif  iIm  IIMC  dangeitlOS  WClhnii  .FoAfitSiaW'S 
itiol&M  i)iriMff  al  Aloei»  e^  thii  Ipofc;  wte  i«Mhl 
have  alEiwed  us^  nay,  even  provoked  us  to  fire  at  his  head  or  breast 
a  leaded  gun  or  ptstol,  wluch  he  ooofidently  assured  us  could  do 
him.  no  harm.  But  as  it  was  not  prudent  to  make  the  experi- 
mimtf  and  as  iha  iwiaence  of  it  ivoold  b&  the  safll^  as  he  $^na» 
tdf  upon  any  other  creature,  we  suspended  it  aceoixiiRgF^'Upoii* 
the  neck  of  .a  |heep5  which  indeed,  a  little  to  our  siirprise  at 
first,  and  (o  tfh4  no  small  exultation  of  the  Dcruis/ie^  stood  about 
a  minute  after  it  wa^  shot,  before  it  fell  down  dead. 

1  have  cabled  these  diagrams  or  nets,  numeral  combinations, 
and  not  for  what  they  might  have  been  originally  intended,  ma- 
gic squares  ;  some  of  which  consist  of  four  places,  as  this  above 
does  of  three  ;  wherein  the  letters  (interpreted  by 

ray  late  friend,  Mr  Gagnlcr,  10,10,80,)  are  often  combined 
with  the  proper  Indian  or  Arai^ian  figures  or  numbers  y^yV^Ap 
&c.  We  may  therefore  suspect  the  MS.  to  be  faulty,  and  that 
all  these  nets  (like  those  in  Pa  melius'  Archidox.  Mag.  hb.  vii. 
who  might  borrow  them  frum  the  Arabians)  were  originally  in- 
tended tor  so  many  magic  squares    as  this  particularly  by  chan- 

VOJL.  I.  '  ^  B       •  giiig 
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bank,  or  the  bkaed  amtdei^  is  one  among  many 
of  these  numeral  combinations,  which,  when 
hung  about  the  neck,  is  said  to  piocuie  the  fiir 
vour  of  princes,  to  inspire  courage,  to  intimidate 
an  enemy,  to  prevent  distempers,  or  whatever  else 
may  be  hurtful  and  injurious. 
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SECTION  IV. 
Of  their  Mueic  and  Muskal  Ifutruments. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  these  peo- 
ple play  upon  several  instruments  of  music;  but 
as  they  do  not  write  down  their  oomposttions, 

nor 

ging  the  first  p  inio^  4^  and  the  other  into  o  5,  and  the^ 
iato  ^  3,  will  DC 
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Tk  Ibllowixig  Hebrew  lettcn,  which  Maoaneli  ben 
lerti  before  his  tm}3at  Di  Rumrteiieiti  MMimnm, 
Uy  another  of  theee  dmne  oe  aag^  squaiei : 
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uor  aim  at  any  contrast  or  variety  of  parts  in  the 
music  itself,  we  cannot  consider  even  this  branch 
of  the  mathematics  as  a  science  amons;  them. 
For  the  music  of  the  Ikdoweens  rarely  consists 
of  mofe  than  one  strain,  suitable  indeed  to  their 
homely  instruments,  and  to  their  simple  inven- 
tion. 

The  arabebbahy  as  they  call  the  bladder  and 
firings  is  in  the  highest  vogue,  and  doubtless  of 
great  antiquity  among  them ;  as  is  also  the  gas- 
pah,  which  is  a  common  reed,  open  at  eacli  end, 
like  the  German  ilute,  with  three  or  more  holes 
upon  the  side,  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
person  who  is  to  touch  it;  though  the  compass 
of  their  tunes  rarely  or  ever  exceeds  an  octave. 
Yet,  even  in  this  simplicity  of  harmony,  they  ob- 
serve something  of  method  and  ceremony.  For 
in  tlieir  historical  cantatas  especially,  they  have 
their  preludes  and  symphonies  ;  each  stanza  be- 
ing introduced  with  a  flourish  from  tlie  arabebbah, 
while  die  narration  itself  is  accompanied  with 
bopie  soft  touches  upon  the  gasj)ah.  The  stroll- 
ing ^edoweens  and  Dervishes,  like  the  ancient 
AioAoi,  or  rhafsoiists,  are  chiefly  conversant  in 
tliis  sort  of  music ;  who,*  after  they  have  got  a 
multitude  of  people  together,  and  placed  them  in 
a  circle,  begin  to  chant  over  the  memorable  ac- 
tions of  their  prophet,  &c.  or  else  laying  before 
them  the  plans  of  Mecca,  Medina,  &c  give  a 
flourish  at  each  period  of  tlicir  descriptions  with 
one  or  other  of  these  instruments. 

The  taary  another  of  their  instruments^  is  made 

like 
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lik^  a  sieve,  cduuting  (as  Isidore  *  iicscyiibes  the 
tympanum)  of  a  thin  rim  or  hoop  of  wood,  vith 
a  skin  of  parchment  stretched  over  the  top  of  iu 
This  serves  for  the  bass  ia  all  tbeir  coooafs; 

whicli  they  accordingly  touch  very  artfully  with 
their  fiqgers^  or  with  the  Juiuckles  or  pahns  t  ^ 
their  hands,  as  the  time  and  measure  require,  or 
as  force  an4  softness  are  to  be  comniuuicated  to 
the  several  ptrts  of  the  perfonnaoce.  The  taar 
is  undoubtedly  the  tympanum  of  the  ancients; 
which  appears  as  w^li  from  the  general  use  of  it 
all  over  fiarbary,  Egypt;  and  the  Levant,  as  from 
the  method  of  playing  upon  it,  and  the  figure  it- 
self of  the  instrument,  which  is  exactly  the  same 
with  what  we  find  in  the  hands  of  Cybele  and 
the  Bacchanals  aa^ong  the  bftsso  relievos  and  star 
j|;ues  of  the  ancients. 

But  the  music  of  the  Moors  is  more  artful  aiul 
melodious  thai^  that  of  the  fiedowaensi  for  ami 
of  their  tunes  are  lively  and  pleasant;  and  if  the 
account  be  true,  which  I  have  often  heard  sari* 
ously  affirmed,  that  the  flowers^  of  nuUein  and 
motliwort  will  drop,  upon  playing  the  niismpunc, 
they  have  soipethipg  to  bo^st  of  which  our  mo- 
dern music  does  not  pretend  to.  They  have  abo 
a  much  greater  variety  of  instruments  tlian  tiie 
Arabs ;  for  besides  seveial  sorts  of  flutes  tad 
hautboys,  they  ha\'e  the  r^bebb,  or  violin  o)  /nt) 
4it rings,  played  upon  wi  th  a  bow ;  tliey  have  the 

a-oudc^ 

•  Irid.  Orig.  1.  iii.  cap.  31. 

f  Lucrct.  1.  ii.  618. 

X  Ovid,  Amor*  l^iii,  £hTii.S3. 
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a-oudc*,  or  bass  double  stringed  lute,  bigger  than 
oivr  viol,  that  is  tou^died  with  a  pkdnm;  liesidea 
several  emaller  gittars,  or  quetarasf,  according  to 
tlieir  pronuaci^tiQQ,  of  ditteieat  sizes,  each  of 
them  tufted  aa  pctav^  higher  than  another.  They 

liave  also  improved  tlic  taar  of  .the  Bedoweens, 
by  suspending  loosely,  uppu  pieces  lof  wire  ia  tho 
rim  of  it,  several  pairs  of  thin  hollow  brass  plates, 
whicli,  clashing  ag^ust  e^di  other  ia  the  several 
strobes  and  vibrations  giviett  to  the  parchment, 
form  a  clinking  but  regular  kind  of  noise,  that 
fills  up  those  little  vacancies  of  sound,  which 
would  otherwise  he  unavoidable.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  multiplicity  of  instruments;  not- 
witlistanding  they  Jearn  all  by  the  ear,  and  pass 
quickly  from  one  measure  to  another,  luutemng 
the  time,  as  the  musicians  term  it,  in  them  ail,  yet 
the  greatest  uniformity  and  exactneas  is  always 
preserved  throughout  these  performances.  I  have 
often  observed  twenty  or  thirty  persons  playing 
together  in  this  manner,  daring  a  whole  night, 
(the  usual  time  of  their  more  solemn  cntci  rain- 
menta  J;),  witliout  making  tlie  least  blunder  or 
hesitation. 

Neither 

•  A-Qude,  from  whence  the  Spanish  laud  or  laut^  and  our  iute^ 
supposed  by  Bochart  (Hieroz.  i.  1.  iv.  c.  8.)  to  be  the  XiAv(  or 
lesiudo  of  the  aiicients. 

f  Tbe  fame  woid  and  insftnimeiit,  no  doubl,  vvith  ihe  ancient 
cidkanu 

X^\t  shall  have  a  mg  as  in  the  night,  when  a  holy  solem- 
**'ikCf  is  kept,**  Isa.zzz.S9.  VUnmxim  %mnn%  was  an  early 
practice  among  the  Greeks,  as  we  learn  £mm  HoMr,  II. «. 
47e. 
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Neiti^r  &houid  I  omit  the  Turkish  music,  which 
is  inferior  indeed  to  the  Moorish  in  sprigfatUnett, 
yet  is  still  .iiore  compounded  than  that  of  the 
Bedoweens.  The  Turks  have  been  always  a  pn»- 
perous  and  thriving  nation,  who  distinguish  them- 
selves spmetimes  by  brisk  and  cheerful  tempers  ; 
yet  there  is  a  certain  mournful  and  mdanehoty 
turn,  which  runs  through  all  their  compositions. 
We  may  account  for  it  perhaps  from  that  long  in- 
teroourse  and  conversation  which  they  have  hid 
with  their  Grecian  subjects,  whose  airs,  hke  those 
of  a  neighbouring  nation,  being  usually  dolefiil 
and  serious,  inspire  in  the  hearer  pensiveness  and 
sorrow ;  which,  as  tbey  may  be  supposed  to  bsog 
perpetually  upon  the  mind,  so  cannot  fail  of  tl^ 
n\g  conimunicated  to  tlie  music  of  persons  in 
distress  and  captivity.  Tlie  Turks  chiefly  make 
use  of  two  instruments  ;  M'hereof  the  one  is  like 
a  long  necked  kitt,  or  Jiddk,  played  upon  hke  the 
rebebb ;  the  other,  which  is  in  the  fashion  of  our 
dulqimer,  with  brass  strings,  is  touched  sometimes 
with  the  fingers,  sometimes  with  two  small  sticks 
or  else  with  a  plectrum. 

But  the  want  of  instrumeuts  iu  the  private  mu- 
sic of  the  Turks,  is  amply  made  up  in  that  of 
their  beys  and  bashaws.  For  here  (as  in  some  of 
the  eastern  ceremonies  of  old^)  are  instruukeoU 
without  number ;  flutes,  hautboys  and  trumpets, 
drums  and  kettle  drums,  besides  a  number  and 
variety  of  cymbals,  or  hollow  plates  of  brass, 

wliich 

*  As  in  Dan.  iii.  5.  where  we  have  mentioned  the  comet, 
£ute,  harp,  sackbut,  pnltery,  dttldnier,  and  ail  kindt  of  auak. 
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which  being  beat*,  at  certain  intervals,  one 

against  another,  thereby  render  a  shrill  and  jar- 
nog,  but  martial  sound ;  such  as  the  Corybantes 
in  particular,  made  in  the  ceremonies  of  Cybelef. 
Here  tlie  time  is  moit  hastened  than  in  the 
Moorish  music ;  the  same  note,  which,  in  the  be- 
ginning, was  held  out  as  long  as  a  minim,  being 
in  the  conclusion  as  quick  as  a  semi-quaver.  I 
had  not  art  enough  to  note  down  any  of  these 
airs ;  but  in  the  opposite  plate,  there  Are  speci- 
mens of  the  other. 

SECTION  V. 

Of  thdr  Architecture^  or  Method  of  BiMilding. 

The  art  wherein  the  Moors  particularly  are 
the  most  conversant  at  present  is  architecture; 
though,  as  space  and  convenience  are  the  only 
points  regarded  in  their  plans,  the  inallums  (as 
thqr  call  those  persons  who  are  skilled  in  the  de- 
signing and  executing  of  them)  are  to  be  consi- 
dered rather  as  masters  of  a  craft  or  trade,  than 
of  a. science  or  liberal  profession.  However,  the 
plaster  and  cement,  which  they  make  use  of,  par- 
ticularly where  any  extraordinary  compactness 

or 

^  Auson.  ad  Ptalin.  £p.  xxv.  1. 20.  Lucret  L  H.  634.  Ovid. 
Fat  1.  iv.  18S.  Hont.  ad.xvi.  Li.  7.,  Stat  Xheb.  viii. 221. 
Noiiii*m  DiioiiyB. 

f  Viig;  Georg.  L  iv.  64.  Ovid.  Met  1.  adv.  531.  Virg.  iEn. 
is.  619*   FUd.  apud  Strab.  L  z.  Ant  PhwKjm.  intetp.  Gcnn. 

lib.  15.  Eurip^.  in  Baccb.  125.  Aniani  lib.  renun  Ind. 
^  Y19^  ns.  edit  Staph,  1575. 
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et  strength  is  required,  appear,  upon  oompimscni, 
to  be  of  the  very  same  consistence  and  composi- 
tioii  with  what  we  with  in  the  most  ancient 
fabrics.  The  cisterns  that  were  built  by  Sultan 
Ben  £glib  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Tu-^ 
nis,  (aiid  the  Hke  may  be  said  of  a  variety  of 
structure^  at  this  time),  are  of  equal  solidity  with 
the  celebrated  ones  at  Carthage ;  and  contimie  tx) 
this  day,  unless  where  they  have  been  designedly 
broken  down»  as  firm  and  compact  as  if  they 
were  just  finished.  The  composition  is  made  in 
this  manner :  they  take  one  part  of  sand,  two 
parts  of  wQod  ashes,  and  three  of  lime ;  which, 
after  it  is  well  sifted  and  mixed  together,  they 
beat,  for  three  days  and  nights  incessantly,  with 
wooden  mallets,  sprinkling  them  alternately,  and 
at  proper  tunes,  with  a  little  oil  and  water,  till 
they  become  of  a  due  consistence.  This  is^  chief- 
ly used  in  making  arches,  cisterns,  and  the  ter- 
races or  tops  of  their  houses.  But  the  caduces, 
as  they  call  the  earthen  pipes  of  their  aqueducts, 
are  joined  together  and  let  into  each  other,  by 
beating  tow  and  lime  together  with  oil  only, 
without  any  mixture  of  water.  Both  these  cons* 
positions  quickly  assume  the  hardness  of  stoM^ 
and  suffer  no  water  to  pervade  them. 

Instead  of  connnon  glue,  the  joiners  fretjuent- 
ly  use  a  preparation  of  cheese,  which  is  iust  to 
be  pounded  with  a  little  water  in  a  mortar,  tHl 
the  wheyey  matter  is  entirely  wasl>ed  out,  Wlien 
this  is  done,-  they  pound  it  again  with  a-  small 
quantity  of  fine  liuic,  and  then  apply  it,  as  (|^ick' 

as 
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I  ^  possible  tp  such  boards  as  ar^  %q  be  joiped  to- 
I  «ther ;  which,  aft^i*  tj^e  JQint^  ac^  dr^^  are  uot 

-  pt>  be  fi^p^F^tf^ir  *  W»  tfttd,  evw  wi^ft  t^tpwp 
lUto  water. 

Having  pr^eiiused  tl^is  niuch,  mw  spe^ 
g  of  their  method  of  building;  especially  ^s  it  fe^ 
I  kkt^ti  to  their  dvyelli^g  houses.  And  as  jtljere  if  a 

0  near  relatioii  between  them,  afuji  thofc  th^it  are 
^  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Spfiptures,  a 
^  pjarticular  act^j^at  of  tl^^  structure  aQd  cpi^trir 
^  Vmce  of  the  one,  may  not  a  Ut^li^  CpQtrijbute  to 
•  the  clearing  up  such  doubts  and  ditiiculti^s  as 

1  j^e  arisep,  ^rom  ppt  n^hxly  iionijwl^prfing  tjiie 
^  l^liion  of  the  other. 

IsT.p^"  the  general  metliyd  pf  buildjpg,  both  ip 

J^^twy  md  t;he  I^vaiitt  9eepis  to  have  conti^uecl 

the  3ame,  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  this 
^  tip^  without  thp  leasjt  ^terfttipp  or  improve- 
I  ii§§VA.  Large  doors,  spacioii3  chaiphers,  marble 
(^ents,  cloystcred  courts,  with  fountains 
playing  the  nxidst,  are  cer^inly 
f'  ^^yeniences  very  well  adapted  to  the  circum- 
^  atpiccis  of  thesp  hottei^  piim^t^«  Tlxt  jealousy 
I  l^wis^  pf  these  people  is  le^ft  apt  to  l)e  alaime^ 

^whiUt,  if  we  except  a  small  latticed  window  or 
^^cony,  whiph  sotpetim^  looks  into  the  street, 
the  other  windows  open  jpto  their  respective 
^CQ^tii  or  quadranglCsS.  It  is  during  the  celebra- 
^ifff^-  only  of  some  zeenah  (as  they  call  a  public 
Ifcst  i\  al),  that  these  houses  and  their  latticed  win- 
,diiyp  fir  balconies  are  left  open.  JFor  this  being 
of  gise^t  liberty,  revelling  and  extravar 
ot.  I.  *     8  c  •  gancc, 
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gance^  each  family  is  ambitious  of  adorniug  both 
the  inside  and  the  outside  of  their  houses  with 
their  richest  furniture ;  whilst  crowds  of  both 
sexes,  dressed  out  in  their  best  apparel,  and  lay- 
ing aside  all  modesty  and  restraint,  g6  in  and  out 
where  they  please.  The  account  we  have. 
2  Kings  ix.  30.  of  Jezebel's  painting  her  fsKt, 
and  tiring  her  head,  and  looking  out  at  a  wir^cut, 
upon  Jehus  public  entrance  into  Jezreel, 
us  a  lively  idea  of  an  eastern  lady  at  one  of  these 
zeenahs  or  solemnities. 

The  streets  of  these  cities,  the  better  to  shade 
them  from  the  sun,  are  usually  narrow,  witk 
sometimes  a  range  of  shops  on  each  side.  If  frali 
these  we  enter  into  one  of  the  principal  houses^ 
we  shall  first  pass  through  a  porch  or  gate-wav. 
with  benches  on  each  side,  where  the  master  of 
the  family  receives  visits  and  dispatches  bDsi- 
ness ;  few  persons,  not  even  the  nearest  relaticHis 
having  further  admission,  except  upon  extraanE- 
nary  occasions.  From  hence  we  arc  received  iBto 
the  court,  or  quadrangle,  which  lying  open  to  tlx 
weather,  is,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  owner, 
paved  with  marble,  or  such  materials,  as  w  ill  iin- 
mediately  carry  off  the  water  into  the  commoB 
sewers.  There  is  sometliino:  verv  analoLi^ous  b^ 
twixt  this  open  space  in  these  buildings,  and  th^ 

impluvium*,  or  cava  tedium  of  the  Romtos; 

both 

•  Si  relictum  crat  in  medio  doraus  ut  luccm  capereL,  dcoiJ* 
quo  impluebat,  impluvium  dicitur.  Varro  dc  Ling.  Lat  Hk»i^' 
4  33*  Impluvium  locus  sine  tecto  in  sedibus,  qou  impbiefe  i*- 
Dcr  in  domum  pomt  Ascod.  Pediao.  not  in  Cicer,  Oraui.* 
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both  of  them  being  alike  exposed  to  the  weather^ 

and  giving  light  to  the  house.  When  much  peo- 
ple are  to  be  admitted,  as  upon  the  celebration  of 
a  marriage,  the  circumdsing  of  a  child,  or  occa- 
sions of  the  like  nature,  the  company  is  rarely  or 
never  received  into  one  of  the  chambers.  The 
court  is  the  usual  place  of  their  reception,  which 
is  strewed  accordingly  with  mats  and  carpets  for 
their  more  commodious  entertainment;  and  as 
this  is  called  el  woost,  or  the  middle  of  the  house, 
literally  imswering  to  the of  StLuke,(v.  19.) 
it  is  probable  that  the  place  where  our  Saviour  and 
tlie  apostles  were  frequently  accustomed  to  give 
their  instructions,  might  have  been  in  the  like  si- 
tuation ;  /.  t'.  in  the  area  or  quadrangle  of  one  of 
these  houses.  In  the  summer  season,  and  upon 
all  occasions,  wheii  a  large  company  is  to  be  re- 
cci\"ed,  this  court  is  commonly  sheltered  from 
the  heat  or  inclemency  of  the  weather,  by  a  ve- 
lum ♦  umbrella  or  veil ;  which,  being  expanded 
upon  ropes  from  one  side  of  the  parapet  wall  to 
the  other,  may  be  folded  or  unfolded  at  pleasure. 
The  Psalmist  seems  to  allude  either  to  the  tents 
of  the  Ikdoweeusy  or  to  some  covering  of  this 

kind 

Verrem,  c.  56.    Sub  divo,  quod  imphiviina  didtiir.  Serv.  not. 

in  VIrg.  Mxi,  xL  5l2.  Auia  eedificii  genus  ^ere,  continens  me* 

diam  aream,  in  quam  ex  omni  iccto  pluvia  recipitur,  columnis 
quadrifariam  persingulos  angulos  dispositis  et  epistyliis.  Alexand. 
5>b  Alexandro  Genial.  D.  1.  Hi.  c.  G.  Prater  vestibula  fuerc 
cava  tedium  ct  pcristylia,  in  quae  quisque  suo  jure  nan  vocatus  ad« 
mittcbatur.    U.  lib.  v.  c.  24. 

*  This  is  the  same  with  the  Arab.  SowaJik,  which  is  inter« 
preted,  Velum,  aut  quid  simile,  quod  obtcnditur  atrio  domifs,  sett 
cavaedio.  Vid«  GoL  in  voce^ 
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kinci,  ih  that  beaiiltilbl  e^tpm^ion  of  spttaikg  I 

out  thu  heavens  like  a  veil  or  curtain  *.  I 
.  The  Mutt  is  for  tile  niost  (art  sufnMliilded  ^  I 
a  clovster,  as  the  cava  sedium  of  the  Romans  \t'as  l 
with  a  pieristyliam  or  colonnade;  over  which,  I 
whta  thfe  hbttse  hai  ofi^  or  A^btt  stdries,  (aiid  1 1 
have  seen  tliem  with  txyo  or  three),  there  is  a  gal-  I 
leiy  erebtecl,  t>f  th«         diitidiisidhs  with  tk 
cloyster,  liaving  a  ballustrade,  or  else  a  piece  of 
carv^  or  latticed  work  going  round  about  it,  to 
l^rteteht  ^peib^\e  ikllitig  At^M  it  iftt6  the  court 
From  the  cloysters  and  galleries,  we  are  conduct- 
ed iDX6  \2ts^  spadoiis  chionber^,  of  the  satiie 
length  with  the  court,  but  seldom  of  neve^  cbm- 
municating  with  one  another.    Oilie  of  them  fre- 
quently ^tst't^  a  whote  family,  partic^ularly  whtt 
a  father  indulges  liishiftrried  children  to  live  witli 
hiihy  dr  ifrhett  ifev)^i  persohs  joid  in  thb  rent 
of  the  san^e  house.    From  whence  it  is,  that  the 
6lties  of  these  countries,  which  are  generally 
Mtich  inferiot  ki  bigfi^ss  to  those  of  Europe,  yet 
are  so  exc'^cdingly  poj)ulous,  that  great  numbers 
6f  the  inhabitants  are  swept  away  by  the  plague, 
or  an5r  c%heV  boftt&^oys  disteifiper.   A  inixture 
of  families  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  spoken  of  by 
MaiOiobicte^)  as  he  is  quoted  by  Dr  Lightfoot  t 

UpOD 

^  Psal.  civ.  2.  Ths  same  expressioki  we  baire  in  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  x\,  22. 

f  '  Solomon  appointed  that  each  place  be  appropriated  to  one 

*  man  there,  where  there  is  a  division  into  divers  habitation>%  and 

*  each  of  the  inhabitants  receive  there  a  place  proper  to  himself, 

*  and  Mme  place  also  is  left  there  codunon  to  ail|  so  that  aU  have 
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upon  1  Cor.  x.  16.  Ih  bbUsdt^  ht  WsWi  fa^hibn, 
tiiese  ebttliibfei^^  from  the  itiiddte  of  the  wall 

or  damask  liangings,  of  'U^hiiv,  tlHt,  red,  gr^th,  ot 
other  ci^ldurs^  £ftdiw  i  6«  s«Upeii4M  upoft  faeok3^ 

embellislied  witli  more  permanent  oroaments,  he- 
ihg  ^c»iied  ^ith  tiK  toMt  ibgittiMtB  Wl^athihg^ 
and  devices  in  stucco  atid  ff^t-woffc.  Tlie  ciei- 
ing  is  g'eheraliy  of  wainscot^  either  very  artfully 
paihted^  0t  eUe  tkiolfrli  teto  alMlitty  %f  ^tonds, 
with  gilded  niouldihgs  and  scrolls  bf  their  Koran 
itttem^xed.    m  pr4i]^t  JetdmkOi  (xxii.  14.) 

ekkd  tsi/tth  cedar,  Ymd  painted  xcitk  verfnilion.  The 
%tim  ai«  lAA  ^ted  tites  *  oi-  ^la^ier  of 
terrace  ;  but  a§  theise  p^ple  make  little  ot  no  use 
of  diaktt  (either  sittit^  cross-legged,  in  lyifig  at 
kngtk),  they  riVtrk^l  tWefr  t>r  spriJaA  them  ovtt 
with  carpets,  ,which,  for  the  most  part,  are  of  tlie 
richest  materials.  «Along  the  sides  of  the  wall 
or  floor,  a  range  of  narrow  beds  or  mattresses  is 
often  pkeed  upon  these  carpets ;  ahd,  for  their 
fortlielr  tia^  and  cottv^eidekiee,  i^veral  velvet  {or 

damask 

*  an  equid  xjslit  16  it,  ais  i  ddiut  t)e1bh{png  lo  iban^  tiouiesy*  &c. 

among 

*  tbMldvA  ih  tike  Affile  c6ufft  fiiake, h oSkA ni^!(h 
^UHfMm^U^'Mt^aidonofcoiir^  And  tiuft  oonaorting  together 
«  MffebW^yttUdbfe  that  ^well  among  Oiemaelves  in  the  aime  walk 

*  t/i  toXij^  or  which  ci^zens  of  the  aame  dty  inake  among  them^ 

^  A  pavement  like  tl^  IS  mentioned,  £ith.L  6^  7.  ^Tht 
^  becb  wete  oif  eold  and  sQver,  upon  a  pavcinent  of  icd  ind  bine 
^  and  white  and  black  naible.^ 
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damask  bolsters  aie  placed  upon  these  caipete  er 
mattressesr-rindulgeiiccs  that  seem  to  be  ilhidcd 

to  by  the  stretching  iliemaclvts  upon  couches,  and 
by  the  sawing  ^  pillows  to  armrhoks,  as  we  ha?e 
it  expressed,  Amos  vi.  4.  Ezek.  xiii.  18.  20.  At 
one  end  of  each  chamber,  there  is  a  little  gallery, 
raised  three,  ftiur,  or  five  feet  above  tiie  floor, 
.with  a  ballustrade  in  the  front  of  it,  with  a  few 
Steps  likewise  leading  up  to  it   Here  they  place  , 
their  beds,  a  situation  frequently  alluded  to  in  | 
the  Holy  Scriptures  *,  which  may  likewise  illus-  ; 
trate  the  drcumstance  of  Hezekiah  s  twrmng  hit 
face  t,  ivhen  heprayedy  towards  the  wall,  (/.  e.  from 
Jiis  attendants),  2  Kings  xx.  C.  tiiat  the  fervency 
of  his  devotion  might  be  the  less  taken  notice  of  | 
and  observed.     The  like  is  related  of  Ahab, 
1  Kings  xxi.  4.  though  probably  not, upon  a  reli-  i 
gious  account,  but  in  order  to  conceal  from  \m  \ 
attendants  the  anguish  he  was  in  for  bis  late  dis- 
appointment 

Hie 

*  ^  Tlum  wentest  up  to  thy  fiither^  bed— to  tty  coucii,^ 
Gen.  xliz.  4.  Hkni  shall  not  oone  dowa  batx  tbst  bod  on 
*^  winch  thou  art  gone  up,^  8  Kingii.  6. 16.  ^  1  will  not  go  19 

into  my  bed,*'  ftaLcxxxil.S. 

In  the  Tai]guin  of  Jonathan,  turning  towards  the  wall  h  91' 
plained  br  turm'i^  towardt  tkt  vkUi  of  the  sanctuartfy  or  the  wtn- 
tern  waif  (as  Atarbanel  further  illustrates  it)  where  tie  misttai; 
Ab  being  ihdr  htble/i,  or  place  towards  which  they  were  to  wor- 
ship, 1  Kings  vin.  38.  &c.  But  the  like  action  that  is  itcoM 
of  the  wicked  and  idolatrous  king  Ahsl^  can  scsuce  lunre  saco  > 
construction  put  upon  it  neither  can  we  weU  suppose,  that  die 
like  custom  was  observed  in  placing  both  tbcir  beds  and  their 
windows  to  &ce  the  sanctuaiy,  Dan.  vi.  10.  ^  for  if  the  latter  <fid 
soy  the  other,  as  lying  in  a  comedy  at  a  distance  from  them,  nasi 
have  a  different  situation* 
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Tbe  stairs  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  porch, 
sometimes  at  the  entrance  into  the  court  When 

(here  is  one  or  more  stories,  tliey  are  afterwards 
oontinued  through  one  comer '  or  other  of  the 
gallery,  to  the  top  of  the  house ;  whither  they 
conduct  us  through  a  doory  that  is  constantly 
kept  shuty  to  pitevent  their  domestic  animals  from 
daubing  the  terrace,  and  thereby  spoiling  the 
water  which  falls  from  thence  into  the  cisterns 
below  the  court   This  door,  like  most  others  we 
meet  with  in  these  countries,  is  hung,  not  with 
hingei^  but  by  having  the  jamb  formed  at  each 
end  into  an  axle-tree  or  pivot ;  whereof  the  up- 
permost, which  is  tlie  longest,  is  to  be  received 
into  a  correspondent  socket  in  the  lintel,  whilst 
the  other  falls  into  a  cavity  of  the  like  fashion  in 
the  threshold.  The  stone  door,  so  much  admired, 
and  taken  notice  of  by  Mr  Maundrell*,  is  exact- 
ly of  this  fashion,  and  very  common  in  most 
places. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  observed  the 

stair-case  conducted  along  the  outside  of  \hc 
houses  according  to  the  description  of  some  late 
very  learned  authors;  neither  indeed  will  the 
contiguity  and  relation  which  these  houses  bear 
to  tiie  street  and  to  each  other,  (exclusive  of  the 
supposed  privacy  of  them),  admit  of  any  such 
contrivance.  However,  we  may  go  up  or  come 
down  by  the  stair-case  I  have  described,  without 
entering  into  any  of  the  offices  or  apartments, 

and 

•  Vid.  Maundrcl's  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  77, 
edit.  Ox,  i707. 
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and  qoiis^queptly  yritbastt  ig^rferii\g  wi^  the 

^i^^iQ^ss  of'  the  hous^ 

The  top  of  tl^e  komh  whicih  h  ^W9y$  fl»tt  ii 

covered  with  ^  strong  planter  erf"  terrace ;  frem 
U'bwcfe,  IB  the  Fr§(ik  l^uguage,  it  Ivts  att^ij)^ 
tlK  i]4me  of  ^/i^  /err^.  Tbii  if  iNM^Iiy  mrr 

rounded  by  two  walls,  the  outermost  whereof  \$ 
p4(tl^  built  over  ih$  jstreet,  p^Uy  ^  pvt 
titiou  with  the  contiguous  houses;  hwg  ht* 
queptly  &o  lovy,  that  one  may  easily  climb  Qv^r 
it.  The  other,  which  I  fh^i^  f pmf^  mU$ 
hangs  immediately  over  the  ^m^f^  being  9lviys 
breast  h^gb,  a^4  au^wei's  U>  npVQ**  or 
Djeut  xxii.  8  wWch  we  repdjer  fhf  k^Nmmti 
Instead  of  this  par.ipct  wall,  some  terraces  are 
gpaided,  Uke  the  g^jeric^,  with  Mt'lf^PVjfft 
or  latticed  work ;  ia  which  &^ipn  pD^hly,  ^ 
the  uunie  seeuii*  to  import,  wa^  the  nD3a^,  or 
9r  lajtiice,  ^  we  rend^  it,  that  J^kfmh  (9  lipgl 
i.  2.)  might  be  carelessly  leaning  over,  when  hf 
fell  down  ^rpiH  thpQce  ^ito  thg  court.  1  or  upoA 
these  terraces^  several  (#caf  qi^  tji^  totally  W 
peiformed ;  such  as  the  drying  of  linen  and  flaic, 
Josh.  i\.  6.  th(S  pr^p^ring  raising ; 

where  Ulpewi^  thqr  eujoy  the  <;cKd  r€fffe;9hiQg 

bree^e^ 

*  Whsn  tbou  buildest  a  new  house,  then  ibou  sinltaiij^a 
battlement  (npVO)  ^  thy  roof,  that  thou  brin^i^lilpyf 

"  upon  tliine  house,  if  any  man  fall  from  thence,"  Dcut.  xxH.  8. 
npy        npyD»  quo«l«  tccunduni  Mabbi  David  in  libio  Radh 

cum,  frat  rvdificium  quod  faciebant  in  circuitu  tecti  {J^e.  pafdi 
^uperiorls  domus  quae  crat  plana)  ne  qui*;  iiide  caderet :  ct  erat 
altitudini<;  dcccm  Q'HOC^  ^-  p:jlmarum)  <\w\  est  mensura  qua- 
tiior  dlgitQium  super  se  posilorum  vei  ^^lius.  Vid.  Piigo. 
Lex. 
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breeaes  of  the  evening*,  converse  with  one  ano- 
ther, aud  oftcr  up  their  devotions  t-  tlie  feast 
of  tabernacles,' booths  were  erected  upon  tbem; 
Weh.  viii.  16.  As  these  terraces  arc  thus  fre- 
queutly  used  and  trampled  upon,  not  to  mention 
the  solidity  of  the  materials  wherewith  they  are 
made,  they  will  not  easily  permit  any  vegetable 
suiistaoces  to  take  root  or  thrive  upon  themj 
jwhich  perhaps  may  ilfaistiwte  the  comparison,  Isal 
XXXV  ii.  127.  of  the  Assyrians,  and  Psal.  cxxix.  6. 
ot  the  wicked,  to  ike  gram  upon  the  hame^topSf 
which  zvithcreth  before  it  is  graun  up. 

When  any  of  these  cities  is  buiit  upon  level 
i^round,  coe  may  pass  ahm^  the  tops  of  the 
houses  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  without 
coming  down  into  the  street.  Such  in  general  is 
the  manner  and  contrivance  of  these  houses^ .  If 
then  it  may  be  presumed  that  our  Saviour,  at  tlie 
bealkig  of  tiie  paralytic,  was  preaching  in  a  house 
of  this  fashion,  we  may,  by  attending  only  to 
tiie  structure  of  it,  give  no  small  light  to  one 
circiimatance  of  that  history,  which  has  lately 
given  great  offence  to  some  unbelievers.  For 
among  other  pretended  difficulties  and  absurdi- 

VOL.  I.  S  D  ties 

*  ^  And  It  came  to  pan  in  an  erenmg  tide,  that  David  rose 

§nm  off  hb  bed,  and  wilked  upon  the  roof  of  the  king's  houfle,** 
S  Sam.  xi.  2.       So  they  spread  Absalom  ft  tent  upon  the  top  of 

the  house,"  tbui.  xvi.  22.  "  Samuel  communed  ^ith  Saul  upon 
^«  the  top  of  the  house,"  1  Sam.  ix.  25.   ^  Samuel  caUed  Saul 

to  the  top  of  the  house,"  ver.  26.  ' 

-f  •*  They  that  worship  the  host  of  heaven  upon  the  house 
^  top,"  Zeph.  i.  5.      On  the  tops  of  the  houses  of  Moab  shaU 

be  bowling,"  Isa.  xv.  3.  ^  Peter  went  up  upon  the  house  top 
^  to  pnj,*'  Actsx.  9.  &c« 
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ties  relating  to  diis  iwty  it  has  been  urged  ^  tiiiit  | 

*  as  the  uncovering  or  breaking  up  of  the  rooj, 

*  Mark  ii.  4.  or  the  letting  a  person  down  through 

^  ity  Lukev.  19.  supposes  the  breaking  up  of  I 
'  tiles^  sparSy  rafters,  8cc.  so  it  was  well/  as  the 
author  goes  on  in  his  ludicrous  manner,  *  if  Jesos 

*  and  his  disciples  escaped  with  only  a  broken 
^  pate,  by  the  falling  of  the  tiles,  and  if  the  re&t 

*  were  not  smothered  with  dust'   fiat  that  no-  | 
thing  of  this  nature  happened,  will  appear  pro- 
bable from  a  different  construction  that  may  i)e  | 

.  put  upon  the  words  in  the  original.   For  it  msy 
be  observed  with  relation  to  the  words  of  St  Mark,  , 

less  perhaps  than  Tatlihf,  the  correspondent  wofd  , 
in  the  Syriac  version)  will  denote,  with  proprieK  | 
^ugh,  any  kind  of  c&oerh^,  the  veil  which  I  , 
have  mentioned,  as  well  as  a  roof  or  cieling  pro- 
perly so  called ;  so,  for  the  same  reason,  mmttrt^ 
may  signify  the  undoing  or  the  removal  only  sf 
such  covering.    E|«{t/4«mj,  which  we  render  brttk* 
ing  upy  is  omitted  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  and  not 
regarded  in  the  Syriac  and  some  other  verms ; 

the 

•  Vid.  Woohfon's  four  Disc.  p.  57. 

f  Sc.  a  Hcb.  ^^D*  Arab.  Zi/Za,  he  or  //  shaded^  tent,  obum- 
bravxt}  imde  Arab.  Z//,  a  shade,  canopy^  &c.  umbra  ct  tectura. 
Uqueare,  Ubulatum,  umbraculum.  Vid.  Car.  Scbaaf  Lex.  Syii»- 
p.  214, 215.  et  Castell.  Lex.  p.  1503.     •  Tkcy  lifted  up  4t 

*  fooff!  aeci»4mg  to  tbe  Import  of  the  Syriac  version^  ut*^ 
t!kiteiim  Sjnit  iBteipretsU»  *  By  art  tbef  iMnd  out  awif  to 
^fiftopthetoof  of  tbehoaie^indcadlytoleidoiaidiebBlii  I 

*  such  a  mmer,  tbat  nehher  the  tialier  m 

^  them,  as  manjr  in  these  days  have  the  amnng  lo  do  the  safac  * 
Loftw' Translation  p.  17. 
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the  translators  perhaps  either  not  rightly  com- 
prehending the  meaning  of  it,  or  finding  the  con- 
text ckar  mMiottt  it  In  St  Jeiom's  transla- 
tion, the  correspondent  word  is  patefacientes,  as  if 
♦t4w"<  was  further  explanatory  of  mnmlmmf'  the 
same  in  the  Perrian  Terston  is  expressed  by  ym^ 
tuor  angtUis  kctuU  tot  idem  Junibm  anmxis  ;  as  if 
♦y***'*  iclated  either  to  the  letting  doivn  of  the 
bed.  or,  preparatory  thereto,  to  the  making  holes 
in  it  for  tlie  cords  to  pass  through.  According 
to  this  explication,  dierefbre,  the  context  may  run 

thus  :  fVhen  they  could  not  come  at  Jesus  for  the 
press,  they  got  upon  the  roof  tite  house,  and 
drm  b&cktktvsUwhershcwsts;  or  they  laid  open 
and  uncovered  that  part  of  it  especially  which 
was  spread  over  tlie  place  («Mr  «r)  where  be  was  sit- 
ting, and  lummg  rmoved,  and  plucked  moajf  (ac- 
cording to  St  Jerom),  whatever  might  incom- 
mode them  m  their  intended  good  o&ce,  or  An- 
mtp  rieif  (accbrding  to  the  Persian  version)  the 
four  corners  of  the  bed  or  bed-stead  with  cords, 
mkert  the  sick  tke  palsy  tk^  lei  ii  down 
before  Jesus. 

For  tliat  there  was  not  the  least  force  or  vio- 
lence offered  to  the  roof,  and  consequently  that 
■(•^v^Korff,  no  less  than  Mxtrf/mntf,  will  admit  of  some 
other  interpretations  than  what  have  been  given 
to  them  in  our  version,  appears  from  the  parallel 
place  in  St  Luke,  where  Jm»  tvi  Kt^m^f  tun»ty  per 
tegulas  demiserunt  iHum,  (which  we  translate,  ^Aey 
let  him  dawn  through  the  tiling,  as  if  that  had  ac- 
tually been  broken  up  already),  should  be  reiuler- 

a, 
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edf  ihof  kt  him  down  ooer,  akmg  ike  uie,  or  b\f  the 
way  of  the  rmf.   For  as  na^^  or  fegmke^  wUch 

origiaaJly  perliaps  denoted  a  roof*  of  tiles,  like 
those  of  the  nonbera  natioosy  were  afterwards 
applied  to  the  tectum*  or  ^m^ui  in  general,  of  whtt 
nature  or  structure  soever  they  vv  ere,  so  the  mean- 
ing of  letting  down  a  person  into  the  house,  fer 
tegulas,  or  mi  in^a^ui,  can  depend  only  upon  thf 
use  of  the  preposition  ^  Now^  both  in  Acts  ix. 
£6.  ^^mtimh       g Cor, 33>  fiff^^ 

^%Mxu  tux^f  where  the- like  phraseology  is  obser- 
ved as  in  St  lAike*  ^  is  rendered  in  both  places  > 
bi/y  that^ifl,  along  the  nde^  w  by  the  way  of  theweU.  j 
By  interpreting  therefore  ^^tin  thissensey)'*^*^''*^^' 
mimnmvwm  will  be  rendered,  as  above,  IA9  iet  him  1 
dawn  aver,  or  hy  the  way  of  the  wall,  just  as  we  ! 
may  suppose  M.  Antliony  to  have  been,  agree- 
able to  a  Boted  passage  in  Tuliy  t«  Anaotiottof 
the  same  nature  seems  to  be  likewise  implied  in 
what  is  related  of  Jufuter;}^,  where  he  is  said  tac 
im  hamifiem  omoertiue^  atfue  per  alienaa  tegulas 
veume  clanculum  per  implaviinn.    And  of  the 

snake 

*  Q^uemque  in  tegulis  viderltis  alienum — videridf  bumiuM  ift 
ii«8tris  te^li*;,  &c.  Plaut.  Mil.  ii.  2.  Dc  tegulif  modo  nesoo 
inspectavit  vostrarufn  fauniliarium  per"  nostrum  tmfilu?iiOB 
mtus  apud  nos  Philocomasium,  atque  hospitem  osculantis.  PlauL 
Mil.  ii.  2.  V.  7.  Vinctum,  si  a  des  ejus  f  Flaminis  Dialis]  introi- 
crit,  aolvi  ncc^ssuro  est  j  ct  vincula  per  impluvium  in  tegdaJ 
fubduci,  atque  inde  foras  in  viam  dlmitti.  Aul.  Gell.  Noct.  Attic. 
Z.  15.  Quum  tamen  tu  nocte  socia,  hortaiUe  libidine,  cogcntc 
■Wrccdc,  per  tegulas  demittcrere.  Cic.  2  Phil.  45.  Avr*  %  r*  rt- 
VHf  V  i*»H9  M  ivv  mtff^  •fmfiM^u9i»t  «iAA«y  &.C.  JuL  PoU.  Oooo^ 
lib.  vfi.  c.  39. 

f  Vid.  not.  ut  supra.  %  Tei.  £i9ii.m.  5. 37. 
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snake,  which  we  learn  *,  per  impkrcium  decidlsse 
de  teguiis.  What  Dr  Lightfoot  also  observes  out 
of  the  Tahmid,  upon  Mark  ii.4.  will,  by  an  al- 
teration only  of  the  preposition  wliich  answers  to 
further  vouch  for  thisr  interpretation,  ^or,  as 
it  is  there  cited,  '  when  Rabh  H&mm  wa$  dead, 
'  and  his  bier  could  not  be  carried  out  through  the 

*  docTf  which  was  toe  strait  and  fuvrrm^  tkettjuri 
(in  order,  we  may  supply,  to  bury  it)  '  [»S'l8^Sttf 

*  TM]  ^hey  thought  good  to  kt  it  dawn  ^nnj 
(I  e.  mt  thrtmgh  the  rmif^  or  through  the  way 
the  roof,  as  the  Doctor  renders  it,  but)  as  in  hmrtn 

or  ^  r«  by  the  wajf^  or  o^er  the  roQj\ 
by  taking  it  upon  the  terrace,  and  letting  it 
down  by  the  wall  that  way  into  the  street.  We 
have  a  passage  in  Aulus  Geliius  f  exactly  of  tlie 
same  purport,  where  it  is  said,  that  if '  any  person 
'  in  cliains  should  make  his  escape  into  the  house 
'  of  the  f  lamen  Uialis,  he  should  be  forthwith 
'  loosed and  that  his  fetters  should  be  drawn  up 
'  tlu'ough  the  impUKoiwfn^  upon  the  roof  or  ter- 
'  race,  and  from  thence  be  let  down  into  the 

*  liighway  or  the  street.' 

W^hen  the  use  tlien  of  these  phrases,  and  the 
fashimi  of  these  houses  are  rightly  considered, 
there  will  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  breach 
was  iiictually  made  in  the  legume,  or  ■^lyn* ;  since 
all  diat  was  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  die  paraly-> 
tic,  was  to  cairy  him  up  to  tlie  top  of  the  iiouse, 
either  by  forcing  their  way  through  the  cwkA  up 
the  stair-Gase,  or  else  by  conveying  him  over  some 

of 

•  Tcr.  Flioia.  iv.  4. 47.        f  Vid<  Aul.  GelL  ut  SQfffS« 
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of  the  neighbouring  terraces,  and  there,  after  ther 

had  drawn  away  tlie  nyn,  or  veil,  to  kt  him  down, 
along  the  side  of  the  roof  (through  the  openmg; 

or  itnplwvium)  into  the  midst  (of  tlie  court)  before 
Jesus. 

To  most  of  these  houses  there  is  a  smaller  one 

annexed,  which  sometimes  rises  one  story  higher 
than  the  house;  at  other  times  it  consists  of  one 
or  two  rooms  only  and  a  terrace;  Mrhilst  others 
that  aie  built,  as  they  frequently  are,  over  the 
porch  or  gate-way,  have,  if  we  except  the  groond 
floor,  which  they  have  not,  all  the  conveniences 
that  belong  to  the  house,  properly  so  called. 
There  is  a  door  of  communication  fhnn  them  into 
the  gallery  of  the  house,  kept  open  or  shut  at  the 
discretion  of  the  master  of  tlie  family ;  besides 
another  door,  which  opens  immediately,  from  a 
privy  stairs,  down  into  the  porch  or  street,  with- 
out giving  the  least  disturbance  to  the  house. 
These  back-houses,  as  we  may  call  them,  are 
known  by  the  name  of  alee  or  oleah,  for  tlie  house 
properly  so  called  is  dar  or  beet ;  and  in  them 
strangers  are  usually  lodged  and  entertained ;  in' 
tliem  the  sons  of  tlie  family  are  permitted  to 
keep  their  concubines  ;  whither  likewise  the 
nieh  are  wont  to  retire  from  the  hurry  and  noise 
of  tlieir  families,  to  be  more  at  leisure  for  medi- 
tation or  diversions ;  besides  the  use  they  are  at 
other  times  put  to^  in  serving  for  wardrobes  and 
magazines. 

The  TVhy  of  the  Scriptures  being  literally  Ae 

same  appellation  \w\x\\Aulich, (^Vrab.)  is  aceurdingi) 

so 
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so  rendered  in  the  Arabic  version.  We  may  sup- 
pose it  tbea  to  have  been  a  structure  of  the  like 
contrivance.  The  little  chamber  *  consequently 
tliat  was  built  by  the  Shunamite  for  Elisha,  whi- 
(ber,  a9  the  tfixt  instructs  us,  he  retired  at  his 
pleasure,  without  breaking  in  upon  the  private 
affairs  of  the  fan^ily,  or  being  in  his  turn  inter* 
rupted  by  them  in  his  devotims ;  the  summer 
chamber  of  Eglonf,  which,  in  the  same  manner 
with  these,  seems  to  have  had  privy  stairs  belong* 
ing  to  it,  through  which  Ehud  escaped  after  lie 
had  revenged  Israel  upon  that  king  of  Moab ; 
the  chamber  over  tlie  gate|,  wliitlier,  for  the 
greater  privacy,  David  withdrew  himself  to  iveep 
for  Absalom ;  the  upper  chamber,  upon  whose 
terrace  Ahaa,  for  the  same  reason,  erected  his 
altars  || ;  the  inner  chamber  likewise,  or,  as  it  is 
better  expressed  in  the  origipal,  a  diamber  w'uhin 
a  chamber^  where  the  young  man,  the  prophet, 
^nointcd  Jeliu  § — scein  to  have  been  all  of  them 
structures  of  the  like  nature  and  contrivance 
with  these  olees* 

Besides 

*  Let  ot  make  a  liuk  chamber,  I  pray  thee,  on  the  waU  j 
and  let  us  set  £ar  him  there  a  bed,  and  a  table,  and  a  stool,  and 
a  candleitkk  :  and  it  shaU  be,  when  he  vonet)^  to  us,  that  be 

*'i  tkaHl  turn  m  thither,'^  S  Kiog^iv.  10. 

f  ^  And  £biid  came  unto  him  (Eglon),  and  was  sitling  in  a 
fmpmer  parlour,  which  he  had  for  himself  alone — then  £hud 

^ivent  £irtb  through  the  poicb,''  Jiidg.iiL  20,— 23. 
t    And  the  king  was  nnidi  wtand^  and  went  19  to  the 
chamber  oter  the  gate,  and  wept,**  2  Sanuxviii*  33. 
II    And  the  ahan  that  were  upon  the  top  of  the  upper 

^  dbamber  of  Abas,  wfakb  the  k&gs  of  Judah  had  made,** 

^KingymLls. 

I  a  Kings  k.  2. 
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Besides,  as  n»Sy  or  n»Sy  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  AuUch  in  the  Arabic  verucn,  is  expressed  bjr 
y9rf(f«»  ill  the  Lxxii ;  it  may  be  presumed  that  Ac 
!^aine  word  vin^iMt,  where  it  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament,  implies  the  same  ihiiig.  The  upper 
chamber,  theretbre,  or  vm^f^,  where  Tabitha  waa 
laid  after  her  death  and  where  Eutychus  f  also 
fell  down  from  the  third  loft,  were  so  many  back 
houses  or  olees,  as  they  are  iudeed  so  called  in 
the  Arabic  version. 

That  vwi^  denotes  such  a  private  apartment  as 
one  of  these  olees,  (for  garrets,  from  the  flatness 
of  these  rooft,  are  not  known  in  tiiese  dimatesX 
seems  hkew  ise  probable  from  the  use  of  die  word 
among  the  classic  authors.  For  the  imt^^  where 
Mercury  and  Mars  carried  on  their  Amours  t,  md  i 
where  Penelope  kept  herself  ||  with  the  young  \Tr-  I 
gins^  at  a  distance  from  the  solicitations  of  thnr 
wooers,  appear  to  carry  along  with  them  cncnin- 
stauces  of  greater  privacy  and  retirement  than 
are  consistent  with  cliambers  in  any  other  situa- 
tion. » 

Nay,  further ;  that  n^Sy,  Juiich,  or  vir^f»  could 
not  barely  signify  a  single  chamber,  ceamcMbm^ 
or  diniiiii^-room,  but  one  of  these  contiguous  or 
back  houses,  divided  into  se\'eral  apartments, 
seems  to  appear  from  the  cireumstance  of  the 

altm 

*  Acuix.3S.  f  Acliax.a,a.  Sic 

t  Horn.  U.  n.  Tcr.  184.  B.  ver.5l4. 

II  Horn.  Odyss.  o.  ver.  5X3-16. 

§  Athen.  Deip.  lib.  ii.  cap.  16.    EusUth.  in  vcr.  IM  HA 
p.  1054.  et  in  II.  n,  ver.  514.  p.  272. 
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altars  which  Ahae  erected  upon  the  top  of  his 
n»Sy.  for,  besides  the  supposed  privacy  of  his 
idolatry,  which,  upon  account  of  the  perpetual 
view  and  observation  of  the  family,  could  not 
have  been  carried  on  undiscovered  in  any  apart- 
ment of  the  house ;  I  say,  if  this  bis  xxhv  had 
been  only  one  single  chamber  of  the  r»3  house, 
the  roof  of  it  would  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
and  not  to  the  n*>y ;  wlitcfa,  upon  this  sup* 
position,  cQuld  only  make  one  chamber  of  it.  A 
circumstance  of  the  like  nature  may  probably  be 
oollected  from  the  Arabic  version  ef  ^f«',  Acts 
ix.  39'  where  it  is  not  rendered  Aaiich,  as  ia  ver. 
37.  but  Gnjai  ;  intimatiug  perhaps  that  particu- 
lar chamber  of  the  Aulick  where  the  damsel  was 
laid.  The  falling  hkewise  Eutychus  from  the 
third  IcKft  (as  the  cocitext  seems  to  imply)  of  the 
vm^Ztf^  tliere  being  no  mention  made  of  an  house, 
may  likewise  be  received  as  a  further  proof  of 
what  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  explain.  For 
it  has  been  ahready  observed,  that  these  olees  are 
buiit  in  the  same  manner  and  witb  the  like  con- 
veniences as  the  house  itself ;  consequently  what 
position  soever  the  Itm^f  may  be  supposed  to  have 
from  the  seeming  etymology  of  the  name,  will  be 
applicable  to  the  olce  as  well  as  to  the  house. 

The  word  will  likewise  admit  of  anotlier 
interpretation  in  our  favour;  m  as  much  as  it 
denoteth  not  so  much  a  clumber  rcinaikable  for 
the  high  situation  of  it,  (as  £ustathius*,  and 
Others  after  him  give  into),  but  such  a  building 

\ou  I.  3  £  as 

*  VicL  note    at  fupn. 
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as  is  erected  upon  or  beyond  the  walls  or  borders 
of  another  *  ;  just  as  these  olecs  are  actually  con- 
trived with  regard  to  the  n2  or  house.  Neither 
will  this  interpretation  interfere  with  the  high  si- 
tuation that  uTf^m»f  may  be  supposed  to  have,  in 
being  frequently  joined  with  the  words  my»Zmm9  or 
mmuAumtt.  Becausc  the  going  in  or  out  of  the 
or  house,  whose  grouiul-floor  lies  upon  the  same 
level  with  the  street,  could  not  be  expressed  by 
words  of  such  import ;  whereas  the  olees,  being 
usually  situated  over  the  porch  or  gate- way,  a 
small  stair-caae  is  to  be  previously  mounted  be*, 
fore  we  can  be  said  properly  to  enter  them ;  and 
consequently  mMAmnu  and  M^^Uma  are  more  appli- 
cable to  structures  in  suqh  a  situation  tiian  to  the 
Jiouse  properly  so  called. 

This  method  of  l>uilding  may  furtlier  assist  us 
in  accounting  for  the  particular  structure  of  the 
temple  or  house  of  Dagon,  Judg.  xvi.  and  the 
great  number  of  people  that  were  buried  in  the 
ruins  of  it,  by  pulling  down  the  two  principal 
pillars  that  supported  it  We  read,  (ver.  27.)  that 
about  three  thoiuand  ^persom  were  upon  the  roof^ 
to  behold  while  Sampson  made  sport,  viz.  to  the 
scoffing  and  deridiqg  Phihstines.  Sampson  there- 
fore 

•f-  Yirt^tf»9  pro  viTi^mcv^  contractc  et  Attice  dichur,  ut  ir«J^#»» 
pro  9r«){*»ic».  Die  tic  coniponiuir  ab  vm^  et  quod  fimbnam 
significat  et  cxtremitatem.  IViraam  vero  hujus  rocis  orlginem 
ducunt  a  nomine  -nr  •  «/?  «».  atque  ideo  pro  limbo  accipi 

irt  u  tt^j^Xict  x^o««T«y  iivfiaret  ivf««AA«y  t»«$  ta/v  itutrtatf  K^-zsurjniti, 
i.  e,  quod  antiqui  aliquid,  de  pellibus  ovium  extremis  vestibus  ad- 
jiceient. '  ISnc  fa/ctxm^  at'  pro  quacunque  extremiute,  ima,  satt>' 
919,  ant  alia  qoavis  acdpiatur.  C««  Gemdl  AmoL  m  Flnmi 
Anitophanisy  p.  83. 
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fore  must  have  been  in  a  court  or  area  below ; 
and  coiisequeutly  the  temple  will  be  of  the  saiue 
kind  with  the  ancient  nftm,  or  sacr^  mckmres^ 
which  were  only  surrounded  either  in  part  or  on 
all  sides  with  some  plain  or  cloistered  buildings. 
Several  palaces  and  dou^dnas^  as  the  courts  of 
justice  are  called  in  these  countries,  are  built  in 
this  £ishiony  where,  upon  their  public  festivals 
and  rejoicings,  a  great  ({uantity  of  sand  is  strew- 
ed upon  the  area  for  the  peilowans  or  zvrestltr^  to 
iall  upon*;  whilst  the  roofs  of  these  cloisters 

are 

•  It  appears  probable  from  the  following  circumstances,  that 
the  exercise  of  wrestlings  as  it  is  now  performed  by  the  Turks,  is 
the  very  same  that  was  anciently  used  in  the  Olympic  games. 
For,  besides  the  previous  covering  of  the  palaestra  with  sand,  that 
the  combatants  might  fall  with  more  safety,  they  have  their  pel- 
lowan  bashee,  or  master-wrestler^  who,  like  the  Ayntohrm  of  old, 
is  to  observe,  and  superintend  over  the  jura  pakcstrae,  and  to  be 
the  umpire  in  all  disputes.  The  combatants,  after  they  are  anoint- 
ed til  over  with  oil,  to  render  their  naked  bodies  the  more  slip- 
pery, and  \m  easify  to  be  tslua  hdd  of,  fint  of  all  look  one 
another  stodftttlj  in  the  face,  as  OioiBcde  or  IQfiiet  does  tibis 
palladnm  upon  antique  ^ems  ^  then  they  run  op  to  and  retiio 
each  cither  weftnX  ttmea,  onig  all  Uie  while  a  variety  of  an- 
tic and  other  pofltuiet,  mcU  as  liio  cooBiBonly  used  in  the  coone 
of  the  ensuing  conflict.   After  tliis  prelude,  they  draw  nearer 
'ogether,  and  chsUenge  each  other,  by  clapping  the  palms  of 
thinr  hands;  6rst  upon  their  own  knees  or  thighs»  then  upon  each 
other,  and  afterwards  upon  the  palms  of  their  respective  antago- 
nists.   The  challenge  being  thus  given,  they  immediately  close 
in  and  struggle  with  each  other,  stii^nng  with  all  their  strength, 
art,  and  dexterity,  which  are  often  very  extraordinary,  who  shall 
give  his  antagonist  a  fall,  and  become  the  conqueror.  During 
these  contests,  I  have  ofteiY  seen  their  arms,  and  legs,  and  thighs, 
so  twisted  and  linked  together,  (catenatw  palarstrte^  as  Propertius 
calls  it),  that  they  have  both  fallen  down  together,  and  left  the 
victory  dubious  \  too  difficult  sometimes  for  the  pellowan  bashee 
to  decide.  HAAAICTHC  AnTftTOC,  a  wrestler  not  to  be  thrown^ 
uccurs  in  ancient  inscriptions,  Murat.  tom.  ii.  p.  027.  The  irmhn 
therefore  being  thus  acted  in  all  the  parts  of  it  with  open  hand% 

might 
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are  crowded  with  ftpectatorsy  to  admire  tbeir 
strength  and  activity.    I  have  often  seen  nuflS- 

bers  of  people  diverted  in  this  manner,  upon  the 
roof  of  the  dey's  palace  at  Algiers ;  which,  like 
many  more  of  the  same  quality  and  denomina- 
tion, has  an  advanced  cloister,  (wtr  against  the 
gate  of  the  palace^  (£sth.  v.  1.)  made  in  the  fashioa 
of  a  large  pent-hou^c,  supported  only  by  one  or 
two  contiguous  pillars  in  the  front,  or  else  in  the 
eentre.  In  such  open  structures  as  these,  the  bs- 
shaws,  kadccs,  and  other  great  officers,  distribute 
justice,  and  transact  tlie  public  afiairs  of  their 
provinces.  Here  Kkewise  they  have  their  pobKc 
entertainments,  as  the  lords  and  others  of  the 
Philistines  had  in  the  house  of  Dagon«  Upon  ai 
supposition  therefore  that  in  the  house  of  Da^n 
there  was  a  cloistered  building  of  this  kind,  thf 
pulling  down  the  front  or  centre  pillars  which 
supported  it,  would  atone  be  attended  with  the 
like  catastrophe  that  happened  to  the  Phili- 
stines. 

Their  niostjues  and  sepulchres  are  other  stnio 
tures,  which  still  remain  uudcscribcd.  The  first, 
wliich  they  pronounce  Mesg-jid    are  built  ex* 

actly 

augbt  ytrf  properly,  in  coptfadktaiclioa  to  dw  eettns,  or  box- 
ing^ receive  its  tamt^  Mf»  rv  ')r*>Mtmtf  from  struggling  with  opes 
hands.  We  have  a  most  lively  picture  of  this  ancient  gymimstic 
exercise  upon  an  and^  uin^  in  Patinas  Im^  Mmuin.  Numisnutif, 
p.  122.  and  likewise  upon  a  coin  of  Trebonianas  Gallus,  the  fi- 
gure whereof  is  exhibited  in  Kr//.  NumUm.  Imper.  Gnt€, 

*  u  e.  ^aee  of  humUitOkn^  from  Sajada,  keprMwudlm' 
Mff^  [Heb.  humiliavit  se,  procubuit :  pec,  revcrentiae  ergo. 

spec,  frontem  imponens  terri^,  ad  commonstrandam  siipplicis  ini- 
mi  dejectioncm  aique  abnegationem  sui.   Vid.  GoL  in  voce. 
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actly  m  the  fashion  of  our  cliuiches,  particulaiw 

ly  of  the  Gothic  taste  * ;  where,  instead  of  such 
seats  aod  benches  as  we  make  use  of,  they  only 
Strew  the  floor  with  mats,  upon  which  they  per^ 
form  the  several  stations,  sittings,  and  prostra- 
tions that  are  enjoined  in  the  ceremonies  of  their 
religion.  Near  the  middle,  particularly  of  the 
principal  mosque  of  each  city,  tliere  is  erected  a 
large  pulpit^  ballustiaded  round»  with  a  few  steps 
leading  up  to  it.  Upon  these  (for  1  am  told  none 
are  permitted  to  enter  the  pulpit  itself),  the  mat" 
ti,  or  one  of  the  inwuns,  places  himself  every 
Friday,  the  daif  oj  tht  congregation  fi  as  they  call 
it,  and  from  fhence  either  explains  some  port  or 
other  of  the  Kom,  or  else  exhorts  the  people  to 
piety  ami  good  works.  The  wall  of  these  mosques^ 
which  regards  Mecca,  and  to  which  they  direct 
themselves  throughout  the  whole  of  their  devo- 
tious,  is  called  the  Kiblahl,  or  the  %•  mrmufum,  and 

in 

*  The  Goths,  perhaps,  when  masters  of  Spain,  might  bnre 
kunt  this  inctW  of  bnUii^  fipom  the  Moon  i  iHd  £rom  thence 
have  conwnonicated  ii  in  theif  cooqiicstt  or  nignttions  over  most 
ports  of  Europe. 

f  i.  e.  T/ie  church  or  place  where  the  people  meet  together,  8D 
called  from  Jumaa,  he  gathered  toget/ier^  coUegit,  congrcgavit,  &c. 
When  there  are  several  mosques  io  one  city,  the  largest  is  called 
the  Jimmah,  and  sometimes  £1  jimmah  kibeerah,  the  great  or  mo^ 
tker  churchy  in  which  their  pabUc  devotions,  6cc.  are  usually  per- 
Joiiued  on  Pn^iys* 

X  From  Kuble,  opposite^  c  regionc  oppositus  ftiit,  &c.  Wdi* 
Gol.  &,  note,  p.  32.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  w'as  the  Jewish 
Kiblah,  as  we  arc  informed  from  these  expres«^ions,  1  Kings  viii* 
38.  42.  44-.  4S.  of  stretching  out  their  hands  towards  that  house^ 
and  of  praying  towards  that  liQuse^  and  of  Daniers  praying  to^ 
wardt  Jeruitiietn^  vi.  10. 
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in  this  wall  there  is  commonly  a  nich,  represent- 
ing the  presence,  and  at  the  same  time  the  invi- 
sibility of  the  Deity*.  There  is  usually  a  mioo- 
ret  or  square  tower  erected  upon  the  opposite  end 
of  the  mosque,  with  a  ilag-stat}^  fixed  upon  the 
top  of  it ;  whither  the  muedin  or  cryer  ascends 
at  the  appointed  times  of  prayer,  and  after  dis- 
playing a  small  flag^  advertises  the  people  there- 
of with  a  loud  voice  from  each  side  of  it  These 
minorets,  and  this  method  of  calling  the  people 
to  prayer,  (for  bells  have  been  alMrays  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  MahonicLanii)  are  of  great  antiquity, 
and  took  place,  as  I  am  informed,  as  early  as  the 
65th  year  of  the  hejira.    These  places  of  the 
Mahometan  worship,  the  sanctuaries  of  tlieir  ma- 
rabbutts,  the  mufties,  the  im-amsf,  and  other 
persons  respectively  belonging  to  them,  are  main- 
tained out  of  certain  revenues  :|;  arising  from  die 
rents  of  lands  and  houses,  which  have  been  ei- 
ther  left  by  will,  or  set  apart  by  the  public  for 
those  uses. 

When  a  funeral  is  solemnized,  it  is  usual  to. 

bring  the  corpse,  at  the  afternoon  prayers,  to  one 
or  other  of  these  mosques ;  from  whence  it  is  ac- 
companied by  the  greatest  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  the  grave.  Upon  these  occasions  their 
processions  are  not  slow  and  solemn,  as  in  most 

parts 

*  Vid.  Maund.  Tfsv.  to  Jentsalem,  p.  jt5*  edk.  Omo/u 
f  hmimy  em-ant^  or  wi-am,  praeses,  antecessor,  qoem  a!S  lec* 
tanttir  ac  initaiitiir :  pcculiariter  ^  pneit  poptib  aaciof  liCoi  et 

sacrorum  antistes.    Vid.  GoL  in  Tooe. 

t  These  they  call  Hatf-oiUsey  Le.  Ikk^f  set  g^rtfirfim 
met* 
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parts  of  Christendom ;  the  whole  company  ma-* 
kmg  what  haste  they  can,  and  singing,  as  they 
go  along,  some  select  verses  of  their  Koran.  That 
absolute  submission  which  they  pay  to  the  will 
of  God,  allows  them  not  to  use  any  consolatory 
words  upon  these  solemnities ;  no  loss  or  misfor- 
tune is  to  be  rq^tted.  Instead  likewise  of  such 
expressions  of  sorrow  and  condolence  as  may  re- 
gard the  deceased,  the  compliments  turn  upon 
the  person  who  is  the  most  nearly  related,  Berka 
fe  rassick,  say  his  friends ;  i.c.  A  blessing  be  upon 
your  head. 

If  we  except  a  few  persons, » who  are  buried 

within  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuaries  of  their 
marabbutts,  the  rest  are  carried  out  at  a  small 
distance  from  their  cities  and  villages,  where  a 
great  extent  of  ground  is  allotted  for  that  pur- 
pose. Each  family  has  a  proper  portion  of  it, 
walled  in  like  a  garden,  where  the  bones  of  their 
ancestors  have  remained  undisturbed  for  many 
generations.  For  in  these  inclosures  the  graves 
are  all  distinct  and  separate ;  each  of  them  ha- 
ving a  stone  placed  upright,  both  at  the  head  and 
feet,  inscribed  with  the  name  or  title,  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  \7')of  the  deceased;  whilst  the  intermediate 
space  is  either  planted  with  flowers,  bordered 
round  with  stone,  or  paved  with  tiles.  The  graves 
of  the  principal  citizens  are  further  distinguiohcd, 

by 

•  Tliese  seem  to  be  the  same  with  the  m^t^%}iM  of  the  ancients. 
Thus  iiuripides  Troad.  ver.  1141. 

AAA*  «cm  xf)^  n^iCtAOT  fi  hmmn 
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by  having  cupolas,  or  vaulted  chambers^  of  thrct, 
four,  or  more  yarda  square  built  over  them  ;  aod 
^  these  very  frequeotly  lio  open^  and  oceasioiial- 
ly  shelter  us  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
the  demooiacy  (Mark  I  3.)  might  with  propriety 
enough  have  had  his  dwdSng  Mtmng  the  trntk; 
'4S  otj^i^rs  are  said,  Ixv.  4.  /p  txtmin  mmmg 
ihf  gr0ou,  and  ta  Mg$  m  the  mnumemU,  And 
«s  all  these  dtferent  sorts  of  tombs  and  sepnt* 
chres,  with  the  very  walls  likewise  of  their  |^ 
spective  cupolas  and  inclosures^  are  coostantly 

kept  clean,  white- washed,  and  beautified,  tliey 
cootiaue  to  illustrate  those  expopssioos  of  our  Sa- 
vioor,  where  he  mentions  the  garnishing  of  the 
sepulchres,  Mat  xxiii.  29.  aiid(ver.  27.)  where  he 
compares  the  Scribes,  Phariseei^  and  hypochtet, 
wfUied  sepukhresy  which  kidoBd  appear  hetmtifid 
cuiward,  but  arc  witJiin  full  of  dead  mem  bona 
und  M  uncleatmm.  After  tbe  funaal  is  over, 
the  female  *relations»  daring  the  spax%  of  two  Of 
three  nuxitbs,  go  once  a  week  to  w  eep  over  the 
grave  and  perform  their  paientahaf^ 

SEC- 


*  NoUtmn  futt  in  omnibus  sacris,  fceminini  ^jeneiii 
le  petioret.   Vid.  Alex,  ab  Alex.  Gen  I>ier.  LnL  c  IS.  Jk 
firentalibus  s.  ccenis  ferUlibof. 

f  Convivia  quae  in  parentum  aufc  ftOjpiiifaoiimi  fmers  fisi 
tionramnnit.   Vid*  Alex*  ab  AIck.  at  inpn.   Le^  Fetiic. 
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SECTION  VI. 

Of  the  Habitations  of  the  Bedawten  Arabs 

and  Kabi/ks. 

« 

Having  thus  described  the  several  buildings 
peculiar  to  the  cities  and  towns  of  this  country, 
let  us  now  take  a  viexv^  of  the  habitations  of  the 
Bedoweens  and  Kabyles.  Now;  the  Bedoweens, 
IIS  their  great  ancestors,  the  Arabians,  did  before 
them»  isa.  xiii.  30.  Hve  in  tents  called  hhymas  % 
from  the  shelter  which  they  afford  the  inhabit 
tants ;  and  beet  cl  shaar,  i.  e.  houses  of  hairy  from 
the  materials  or  webs  of  goats  hair,  whereof  they 
are  made.  They  are  the  very  same  which  the 
ancients  called  mapaliaf;  ^^^d  being  then,  as 
they  ait  to  diia  day,  secuied  from  the  weath^ 
by  a  covering  only  of  such  hah^cioth'  as  our  coal 
sacks  are  made  of,  might  very  justly  be  described 
by  Virgil  to  have,  ran  tecta,  thin  roofs.  The  oo>- 
lour  of  tliem  is  beautifully  alluded  to,  Cant.  i.  5. 
I  am  black,  but  comely  like  the  tents  of  Ke- 
VOL.  I.  3  F  "  dar.'* 


*  Sc.  a  Khama,  he  pitoktd  a  iuu^  operuit  locum  nmbrae  ca^ 
tandae  ergo,  See.   Vid.  Gol.  in  voce.  * 

•f  Qualia  Matuot  amatdispeiai  mapalia  Pastor. 

£t  mlitits  vacuis  errare  mapalibus  Afer 

Venator.  Lmmu  1.  nr.  (84. 


Fnilifli  aliquot  (NumidafOB)  cm  mi^dibiia  peooriboique  sols 
(ea  peciflua  illis  est)  persecuti  stmt  TOpn.  Liv.  1.  xxix.  }  31» 
Nomidat  poiitb  miqpalabus  conatdine.  f  ac.  Aon.  1.  iv.  |  ^ 
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*^  dar.**  For  nothing  certainly  can  afford  a  more 
delightful  prospect,  than  a  large  extensive  plmin, 
whether  in  its  verdure,  or  even  scorched  up  by 
the  sun-beams,  than  those  moveable  habitaticMis 
pitched  in  circles  upon  them.  When  we  find  any 
number  of  tliese  teats  together,  (and  I  have  seen 
from  three  to  three  hundred),  then,  as  it  has  been 
already  taken  notice  of  in  the  PrefacCy  they  are 
usually  placed  in  a  circle,  and  constitute  a  dou- 
war.  Tlie  fashion  Of  each  tent  is  of  an  oblong 
iignre,  not  unlike  the  bottom  of  a  sliip  turned 
upside  down,  as  Sallust*  has  long  ago  described 
them.  However,  they  differ  in  bigness,  acconJ- 
ing  to  the  number  of  people  who  live  in  them ; 
and  are  accordingly  supported,  some  with  one  pil- 
lar, others  with  two  or  three,  whilst  a  curtain  or 
carpet  let  down  upon  occasion  from  each  of  these 
divisions,  turns  the  whole  into  so  mamjr  separate 
apartments.  T^iese  tents  are  kept  firm  and  i^tea- 
dy,  by  bracing,  or  stretching  down  their  eves 

with  cords,  tied  to  1  looked  wooded  pins,  well 
pointed,  which  they  drive  into  the  ground  with 
a  mallet ;  one  of  these  pins  answering  to  the  nml^ 
as  tlie  mallet  does  to  the  hamnitry  which  Jael 
used  in  fiutemng  to  the  ground  the  templet  Sh 
sera,  Judg.  i v.  2 1 .  The  pillars  which  I  have 
mentioned,  are  straight  poles,  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness ;  ser- 
ving not  only  to  support  the  tent  itself,  but,  be- 
ing 

t  /E^dificia  Nunudanmi,  qtree  mapalla  illi  vocant,  oblonj^,  in- 
curvis  lateiibus  tecU,  quasi  navium  carinss  cssent.  Sail.  BciL  Jug- 
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mg  fiill  of  hooks  fixed  there  for  the  purpose,  the 
Arabs  bang  upon  them  tlieir  clothes,  baskets, 
saddles,  and  aocoutrements  of  war.  Holofemes, 
as  we  read  in  Judith,  xiii.  16.  made  the  like  use 
of  the  pillar  of  his  tent,  by  banging  his  faucbion 
upon  it  *  where  it  is  called  the  pillar  of  the  bed, 
from  the  custom  perhaps  that  has  always  prevail- 
ed in  these  coontries,  of  having  the  upper  end  of 
the  carpet,  mattress,  or  whatever  else  they  lie 
upon,  turned  from  the  skirts  of  the  tent  towards 
the  centre  of  it  But  the  [»mmwmi]  cmopy^  as  we 
render  it,  ver.  9,  should,  I  presume,  be  rather 
called  the  gn&ty  or  nmskeeta  net^  which  is  a  close 
curtain  of  gauze  or  line  linen,  used  all  over  the 
east,  by  people  of  better  fashion,  to  keep  out  the 
flies.  But  the  Arabs  have  nothing  of  this  kind, 
who,  in  taking  their  rest,  lie  stretched  out  upon 
the  ground,  without  bed,  mattress  or  pillow,  wrap- 
ping themselves  up  only  in  their  hykes,  and  ly- 
ing, as  they  find  room,  upon  a  mat  or  carpet,  in 
the  middle  or  in  the  comer  of  the  tent  Those 
indeed  who  are  married,  have  eacli  of  them  a  por- 
tion of  the  tent  to  themselves,  cantoned  off  with 
a  curtain ;  the  rest  accommodate  themselves  as 
conveniently  as  they  can,  in  the  manner  I  have 
described.  The  description  which  Mela*  and 
Virgil  have  left  iis  ef  the  manner  of  living,  and 
of  the  decampments  among  the  Libyan  shep- 
herds, even  to  the  circumstance  of  carrying  along 
with  them  tlieir  faithful  domestic  animals,  are  as 

justly 

•  Vid.  Excerpta  cx  P.  Mela. 
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^sdy  drawn  up,  as  if  they  had  made  their  obser* 
yatioDs  at  tliis  time. 

^«id  tifai  ptHjOKt  USoffmt  foid  pncvt  vemi 

SflBpe  diem  noctemqae  «t  totvn  ex  ordtM  meoMoi 

Pascltur,  itquc  pecus  longa  in  deserta  sine  ullis 
•      Hospitiis :  tantum  campi  jacct :  omnia  secum 
Aimeatahuft  A£ex  agit,  tectumque,  Uremque 

From  the  dou-wars  of  tlie  Btdoweeus,  who  live 
chiefly  in  the  plaina^  we  are  to  ascend  to  the 
mountainous  dashkrahs  of  the  Kabyles,  which 
ponsist  of  a  number  of  gurbies  %  as  the  clou-wars 
do  of  hhymas.  These  gurbies  are  generally  raised 
either  with  hurdles,  daubed  over  with  mud,  or 
fslse  th^  are  built  out  of  the  materials  of  sooie 
adjacent  ruins,  or  else  with  square  cakes  of  day, 
baked  in  the  sun.  The  roots  are  covered  with 
straw  or  turf,  supported  by  iteds  or  branches  of 
trees.  There  is  rarely  more  than  one  chamber  in 
the  largest  pf  them,  which  serves  for  a  kitcheOi 
dining^roam,  and  bed-cha|nber ;  besides  one  cor* 
ncr  of  it  that  is  reserved,  as  I  should  have  men- 
tioncd  also  in  the  hhymas,  tor  their  foles,  calves, 
und  kids.  As  these  hovels  are  always  fixed  and 
immoveable,  they  are  undoubtedly  what  the  an- 
cients called  magaUa  f  ^  apd  tlierefbre  Carthage 

*  itsdf 

*  CeUio  Doxiui  cobE  fifiui.  htci  «difidi  mventor,  placet  cx> 
cmplo  sumpto  ab  bisundimmi  indii.  Flin.  Nat  Hirt.  Iflkm 
C.56. 

f  Magalia  dicta  quasi  nagaria,  quod  ma^ar  Pumd  now 
Ifillam  dicuat.  Jaidof.  Orig*  1.  x?«  c«  IS.  Vid.  BocL  Qm.  LL 
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itself,  before  the  time  of  Didq,  was  liotliing  more 
than  one  of  these  dasbkras  ». 

The  Kabyles,  from  their  aituatum  f  and  Ian* 
guage,  (for  all  tlie  rest  of  tiie  country  speak  the 
Arabic  tongue)  .seem  to  be  the  only  people  of 
these  kingdoms  who  can  bear  the  least  relation 
to  the  ancient  Africans,    for,  notwithstanding 
the  great  variety  of  conquestay  to  whioh  the  low 
and  cultivated  parts  of  this  country  have  been  so 
often  subject,  yet  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
all,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  mopntainous  dis- 
tricts \yere,  from  tlieir  rugged  situation,  in  a  great 
ipeasure  left  free  and  unmolested.   Whilst  the 
Nomades  therefore  of  the  plains,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  such  cities  and  villages  as  weie  of  easy 
acceas,  submitted  by  degrees  to  the  loss  of  their 
old  language,  and  to  the  introduction  of  such 
new  laws  and  customs  as  were  consequent  upon 
these  invasions ;  those  who  retired  to  the  moon* 
tains,  and  tliere  formed  themselves  into  kabyleali, 
L  e;  clantf  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  least 
acquainted  with  those  novelties.  It  maybe  fBrther 
urged,  that  as  they  would  be  hereby  obliged  to 
converse  chiefly  among  themselves,  so,  for  the 
same  reason,  tlicy  would  continue  to  be  nuich  the 
same  people,  and  in  ail  probability  preserve  their 

original 

c.  24.  Magalia  quap  a  vallo  castrorum  Magar  vel  Magul  instar 
villanim  fijL»  emit,  &c*  Vid.  cL  Wasw  not.  in  Si^l.  .beU,  Jug* 

*  Mlratur  molem  ^^Eneas,  magalia  f^uondam. 

.£11.  i.  426. 

f  Vid.  p.5.59.6u. 
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original  language,  without  any  considerable  alter- 
ation. But  what  this  was.  he  must  be  a  very 
bold  conjectureTy  who  can,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  pretend  to  ascertain.  The  Carthaginians, 
no  doubt,  who  possessed  all  this  country  %  must, 
in  consequence  of  their  many  conquests  and  co- 
lonies, have  iu  some  measure  introduced  thdr 
own  language ;  &  specimen  whereof  is  still  pie- 
served  in  the  Posnulus  Plautus  f*  Other  and 
greater  changes  and  alterations  likewise  must 
have  been  introduced,  by  the  successive  invasions 
of  the  Romans,  Vandals,  Arabs,  and  Turks. 
However,  tlie  following,  wliich  may  be  presumed 
to  be  some  of  the  primitive  words  in  the  Sho* 
wiahj,  as  the  language  of  the  Kabyles  is  called 
at  present,  do  not  seem  to  have  the  least  affinity 
with  those  words,  which  convey  the  same  mesa- 
ing  iu  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  tongues.  For, 
among  many  others,  thamurt^  arghaz^  ihamMk^ 
tigarum,  aksum,  kc,  their  names  for  earthy  man, 
woman,  breads  Jlesh^  &c.  will  scarce  be  found  to 
be  derivations' from  those  languages,  notwith* 
standing  the  learned  authors  of  the  Universal 
JIutory  are  of  another  opinion.  But  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  vocabulary  of  this  language^  as 
it  is  inserted  aipong  the  CoUtcianea,' 

SEC 

*  Vid.  Boch.  Chan,  in  Praefat. 
f  Ibid.  1.  ii.  c.  1. 

X  Tlie  kngut^  of  the  mountaineers  in  S.  W.  Barbary  is  ciH* 
cd  Shillah,  differing  in  some  words  from  the  Showiah  ;  but  the 
mcaniniT  of  the  names  I  could  never  leam,  unless  perhaps  they 
were  called  after  some  considerable  dans,  who  were  cither  the 
authors  or  conservators  of  them. 
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SECTION  VII. 

Of  their  Mmn^aetureSy  Dress,  or  Habits. 

After  this  description  of  the  difierent  habita- 
fions  of  the  Arabs  and  Kabyles,  we  may  now 
take  notice  of  tlicir  respective  employments 
therein,  by  giving  an  account  of  their  manufac* 
tures ;  which  indeed,  like  their  oil,  hides,  wool, 
and  wax,  are  chietly  cou6unicd  at  home,  and  rare- 
ly permitted  to  be  exported  to  foreign  markets. 
Carpets,  which  are  much  coarser  than  those  from 
Turkey,  are  made  here  in  great  numbers,  and  of 
all  sizes.  At  Algiers  and  Tunis,  there  are  looms 
for  velvets,  tariitees,  and  diifercnt  sorts  of  wrought 
silks.  Coarse  linen  is  likewise  made  in  most  of 
the  cities  and  viHages,  thougli  Susa  is  noted  for 
producing  the  finest.  Yet  both  the  silks  and 
Unen  are  so  inconsiderable  in  quantity,  that  the 
deficiencies  are*often  to  be  supplied  from  the  Le- 
vant and  Europe.  But  the  chief  branch  of  their 
manufactories  is,  the  making  of  hykes  *,  or  blan- 
kets,  as  we  should  call  them.  The  women  alone 
are  employed  in  this  work,  (as  Andromache  and 
Penelope  were  of  old),  who  do  not  use  the  shut- 
tle, but  conduct  every  thread  of  the  woof  with 
their  fingers.  These  hykes  are  of  different  sizes, 
and  of  different  qualities  and  fineness.  The  usual 
size  of  them  is  six  yards  long,  and  five  or  six 

feet 

*  Pirabftblj  dcnv«d  £m  How^  iiawtir. 
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feet  broad,  serving  the  Kabyle  and  Arab  for  a 
complete  dress  in  the  day,  and,  as  they  skip  m 
their  raiment,  as  the  Israelites  did  of  old,  Deut. 
xxiv.  13.  it  serves  likewise  for  his  bed  and  cover- 
ing by  night.  It  is  a  loose,  but  troublesome  gar- 
ment, being  frequently  disconcerted  and  falling 
upon  tlie  ground ;  so  that  the  person  who  wears 
it,  is  every  moment  obliged  to  tuck  it  up,  and 
fold  it  anew  about  his  body.  This  shews  the 
great  use  there  is  of  a  girdle,  whenever  they  are 
concerned  in  any  active  employment ;  and  in  con- 
sequence tliereof,  the  force  of  the  Scripture  in^ 
junction,  alluding  thereunto,  having  out  loins 
£:irdcd*,  ill  order  to  set  about  it.  Tlie  method  of 
wearing  tliese  garments  f,  with  the  use  they  are 

of 

.  *  Thus  vi^f^^mt^ttiual,  ladcezviLa.  ActssS.a*  EipLw* 
14*  Rev.  i.  13.  and  itr.  6.  And  mfJ^mnmu^  I  PclL  13.  8  Kings 
ir*  29.  and  iz.  1.  &.c  %vin^i^«tvH  joined  vdth  kfut^nmt  Kb.  xn* 
I.  L  e.  Sin,  which  is  so  tueltjbutd  fa  gird  us  in^  is  nlaa  well 
tiated  by  tbe  bullion  and  manner  of  wearing  diese  gannents. 

f  J.  PbUttx  (1.  vH.  c.  13.)  describes  tbe  use  of  the  virAjr  to 
be  tSkvi»M  fi  JUM  iwdC«XAic-5aK,  ad  induemdum  et  instemendum  :  and 
in  the  latter  of.  theae  aignificariont  it  ii  med  by  Homer,  JLs. 
ver.  194. 

The  scholia<5t  upon  II.  E.  vcr.  734.  makes  the  pcpliis  to  be  a  gar- 
ment that  was  fitted  to  the  body  by  a  fibula,  just  as  the  hyke  U, 
%r  (says  he)  vjc  iyi^v«vr<,  «aa'  Mt{«f«rv«  :  and  to  Callimach.  in  La- 
vacr,  Pallad.  ver.  70.  * 

I.utatias  upon  Slatius' Thebais,  ver.  101.  calls  it  vestis  candidi. 
That  it  was  also  a  large  garment,  hanging  down  to  the  feet,  &c. 
appears  from  tlic  following  epithets  that  arc  given  lo  it  by  tbe 
uucicnts.   Thus  Iiuripides  (in  Bacch.  ver.  40.)  calls  them  m>M 
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at  other  times  put  to,  ia  serving  foe  cQverlids  to 
their  beds»  should  induoe  us  to  take  the  fiaeif 
$ons  of  them  at  least,  such  as  are  worn  by  the  la- 
dies and  persons  of  distinction,  to  be  the  peplus 
of  the  ancients.  Ruth's  veil,  which  held  six 
measures  of  bariey»  (Roth  iiL  lJu)  might  be  of  the 
like  iasluQii,  and  have  served  extraordinarily  fat 
the  same  use ;  as  were  also  the  clothes  (tm  ifutrm^ 
the  upper,  garments )  of  the  Israelites,  £xod.  xii, 
IS.  wherein  they  folded  up  their  kneading* 
troughs ;  as  the  Moors,  Arabs,  and  Kabyles  do 
ta  this  day  things  of  the  like  burdea  and  incom-* 
brance  in  their  hykes.  Their  bomooaes  also  are 
often  used  upon  these  occasions.  It  is  very  pro* 
bable  likewise^  that  the  loose  fokling  ganneoti 
the  toga*  of  the  Romans,  was  of  this  kind.  For 
ii'  the  drapery  of  their  statues  is  to  instruct  us» 
this  is  actually  no  other  than  the  dress  of  the 
Arabs,  when  they  appear  in  their  hykes.  Tlie 
plaid  of  the  iiighiandefs  in  Scotlaiui  is  the  very 
same. 

Instead  of  the  fibula,  that  was  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans^-the  Arabs  join  together  with  thread  or  with 
a  wooden,  bodkm,  the  two  upper  comers  of  this 

VOL.1.  3q  garment; 

^schjlof  (in  Choeph.  w^lOOO*)  w^^tr^ttt  wtwkHf 
Hoaicr  (in  i^.s.  m«44S.)  iimmtinm)m$  9pmi  Od.A*  fer« 
505.  ^mmnwXm 

^  Togs  &ta|  quod  vdmento  aii  corpus  ug^i  ztqjdc  opaUt* 
£it  mtcm  ptlUnm  punnn  fbrms  rdtuads  tt  fbaore,  et,  quan  in* 
ittdsiitft  nitt  efc  mb  datiDveiiiait  super  Iniita^ 
tar:  ojus  riisffitiidfasw  m  operinKrtit  A—fa^kanim  Td  psctn^ 
tmnm  Mffcisisi,  cmiis  statuas  Togatas  ▼ocaMi.  Bftnma  tggm 
f tistse, St m uloM UML  h»LW§>^V*^^ 
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garment ;  and  after  having  placed  them  firstover 
one  of  their  shoulders,  tliey  then  fold  the  rest  of 
it  about  their  bodies.  The  outer  fold  serves  them 
frequently  instead  of  an  apron ;  wherein  they 
carry  herbs,  loaves,  com,  Slc  and  may  illustrate 
several  allusions  made  thereto  in  Scripture ;  as 
gathering  ilie  lap  Jull  of  uild  gourds,  2  Kings  iv. 
39*  rendering  scoen  Jotd^  giving  good  measure  into 
.  the  bosom,  Psal.  Ixxix.  ISL  Luke  vi.  38.  shaking 
the  lap,  Neh.  v.l  S.kc 

The  bumoose,  which  answers  to  our  cloak,  is 
often,  for  warmth,  worn  over  these  hykes.  TKs 
too  is  another  great  branch  of  their  woollen  ma- 
nufactory. It  is  wove  in  one  piece,  and  shaped 
exactly  like  the  garment  of  the  little  god  Teles- 
phorus ;  viz.  strait  about  the  neck,  with  a  cape 
or  Hippocrates*  sleeve^  for  a  cover  to  the  hesMl, 
and  wide  below  like  a  cloak.  Some  of  them  like- 
wise are  fringed  round  the  bottom,  like  Partbe- 
naspa's  and  Trajan's  garment  upon  the  basso  re- 
lievo s  of  Constantines  arch*.  The  burnoose, 
without  the  cape,  seems  to  answer  to  the  Roman 
pallium  t ;  and  with  it,  to  the  bardocucuUus  j 

If 

*  Vid.  Vcteres  Aicus  Augustorum,  &c.  antiquis  miriwr**^  b»> 
tifqae  Jo.  Petri  BcUorii  Dlustnti,  &c«  Roou  1690.  tab.  xznr. 
xzvrn.  XXXVIII.  &g. 

f  Pallium  (iftmrm)  quia  palazn  gest^tnr :  quod  palam  at  cf 
&ris :  sub  to  enim  Tiintca  Mmefattur,  &c.  Vid.  Sbqiu  XkeL 
Ling.JLal. 

genus,  quflB  cqcqUiibi  liabet.  Hioc  SCHliak 

1.  ziv.  178* 

Gallia  Sanfeonico  ipaitit  la  baidocncaUpw 

Vid.  Raynaud,  dc  Kl.  §  15.  Fcrrar.  dc  Re  Vcst.ii.  1.  21.  Salw. 
£xercit.  Plin.  p.  392.  Vossii  Lex.  Etyxs.  vel  Lex.  IHtisc* 
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If  we  except  the  cape  <tf  the  bumoose,  which 
18  only  occasionally  used  during  a  shower  of  rain, 
or  in  very  cold  weather,  several  Arabs  and  Ka- 
by  lea  go -bare-headed  all  the  year  long,  as  Massi-. 
nissa  did  of  old  *,  binding  their  temples  only 
with  a  narrow  jUllety  to  prevent  their  locks  from 
being  troublesome.  As  the  ancient  diadema  f 
might  originally  serve  for  this  purpose,  so  it  ap- 
pears^ from  busts  and  medals,  to  have  been  of  no 
other  fashion.  But  the  Moors  and  Turks,  with 
some  of  the  principal  Arabs,  wear  upon  the  crown 
of  the  head,  a  small  hemispherical  cap  of  scarlet 
cloth,  another  great  branch  of  their  woollen  ma- 
nufactory. U  lie  turbant,  as  they  call  a  long  xmr- 
row  web  of  linen,  silk  or  muslin,  is  folded  round 
the  bottom  of  these  caps,  and  very  properly  dis- 
tinguishes, by  Uie  number  and  fashion  of  the 
folds,  the  several  orders  and  degrees  of  soldiers* 
and  sometimes  of  citizens,  one  from  another. 
We  find  tlie  same  dress  and  ornament  of  the 
head,  the  tiara  as  it  was  called,  upon  a  numbes 
of  medals,  statues,  and  bassp  relievo  s  of  the  an- 
cients 

Under 

*  Arbitror  te  aodiie,  Sdpio,  hospes  tuiii  avitus  Masinlssa,  quae 
£u:iat  hodie  nonaginta  annos  nalus ;  cum  ingressus  iter  pedibus 
sh,  in  equ'um  omniiio  non  asccndcre  :  turn  equo,  cx  equo  non  de- 
scei^dcre  :  nuUofrigore  adduci,  ut  capite  oporto  sit,  &.c.  Cic.  de 
^  Sencctute. 

-f-  Diadema  erat  fascia  Candida^  quae  regum  capilibus  obligaba- 
tur.    Cuel.  1.  xxiv.  c.  Q, 

X  {)uarlum  genus  vcstlmenti  est  rolundum  pllcolum,  quale 
pictum  in  Ulyssco  conspicimus,  quasi,  splucra  media  sit  divisa  : 
et  pars  una  ponatur  in  capitc  :  hoc  Gneci  et  nostn  rm^ufj  non- 
DuUi  Galcrum  vocat,  Hcbrsei  nSJJf D  Mnnej>/tetL    Non  habet 

•  -  acumen 
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Under  the  hykc,  some  wear  a  close-bodied 
Ivock  or  tanio  (a  jUlcbba  they  call  it\  wi  A  or 
without  tlaeUtt,  which  differs  Uttie  fiom  ^  Ro- 
man tunica,  or  habit  in  which  the  coostjeUatioQ 
Bm^  18  uaually  painted.  The  xf^^  or  ooet  of 
our  Saviour,  which  ivas  woven  without  seam 
from  top  throughout,  Johaxix.  £3.  might  be  o£ 
the  like  fittfaion.  Tim  too^  no  lets  than  the  h}  ke^ 
is  to  be  girded  about  their  bodies,  especially  when 
they  are  engaged 'm  any  labours  exercise,  or  enn 
ploymrnt ;  at  which  times,  tbey  ositally  tlmwof 
their  buruooses  and  hykes,  and  remain  only  in 
tbeie  tunics.  And  of  this  kind  {NobaUy  was 
the  hibit  wha*ewith  our  Saviour  might  still  be 
clothed,  \yi^a  he  is  said  to  lay  aside  ids  garments^ 
{}mnm  paititm  ^(L  ft  ftfbim,  or  burmue  and  kjfte^ 
John3ciii.  4.)  a^id  to  take  a  towel  and  gird  himse^; 
as  was  likewise  the  Jisher  s  coat  *  (John  xxL  7.) 
which  St  Peter  girded  tAmU  km^  when  he  is  said 
to  be  naked;  or  what  the  same  person,  at  the 
command  of  the  angel,  (Acts  xii.  8.)  might  have 
girded  9^km  Aimy  before  he  is  enjoined  io  catt  hie 
garment  Qf*»™)  about  him.  Now,  the  hyke,  or 
bumoose,  or  both,  being  probably  at  that  time 
(mmm  Of  kuf^m)  the  proper  dress,  dodung  or  habit 
of  the  eastern  nations,  as  they  still  continue  to 
be  of  the  Kabyles  and  Arab4»  when  they  laid 

them 

acuami  in  •mnnML  nee  totmn  usque  ad  cpmam  caput  t^glf,  ie4 
tertiam  partem  a  frente  inopcrtia  i^Knqait,  &c.   Hieranjai.  4ft 

Veste  Sacerdot.  ad  Fabiolam. 

*  The  onginal  word  is  tmi^tHf  wbkh  the  Vulgate  tcndm 
tunka :  others,  mmai/umy  wduciumy  supehUkmmf  &c.  from  OT| 
htfmt^  n^avidmrm   Vid.  Leigh's  Cnuca  Sncn,  p»  X49. 
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••  •  » 

tham  aside,  or  appeuedwithout  one  or  theoAer, 

they  might  very  probably  be  said  to  be  undress- 
ed, or  nakcd^  aooordiag  to  the  etstem  manMr 
of  expression.  This  sajne  convenient  and  uni- 
form sbape  of  these  garments,  that  are  made  to 
fit  all  peraou,  may  well  ittustmte  a  Tairiety  of  ex* 
pressions  and  occurrences  in  Scripture,  which,  to 
ignorant  peiaoas>  too  much  misled  by  our  own 
ftihioB%  may  seem  difficult  to  aeooant  for.  Thus, 
among  many  other  instances,  we  read  that  the 
S^adkf  rmmtm  €f  Esau  wa$  pui  ^ifm  Jacob;  that 
Jmtikm  ihifped  hmself  of  kU  gmrments ;  and 
the  btst  robe  was  brought  out^  and  put  upon  the 
prwligal  mm ;  and  that  raimM^  and  dumges  ef 
raiment^  are  often  given,  and  immediately  put  on, 
(as  they  still  continue  to  be  in  these  eastern  na* 
tioMX  without  snch  prerious  and  occasional  al- 
terations, as  would  be  required  amongst  us  iu  the 
like  distribution  or  exchange  of  garments. 

The  girdles^  which'  have  been  occasionally  men* 
tioaed  before,  are  usually  of  worsted,  very  artful- 
ly woven  into  a  variety  of  figures,  such  as  the 
rich  girdles  of  the  virtuous  virgins  may  be  suppo- 
sed to  liave  been,  Prov.  xxxi.  24.  They  are 
made  to  fold  several  times  about  the  body ;  one 

end 

« 

*  To  be  naked^  is  the  same  as  to  be  iU-clothid^  accardinfi;  to 
Seneca  \  *  Qid  mile  vmlituni  et  paimowim  vidit,  nudum  se  viuite 
iScit,*  sajs  he,  De  Benci  1.  T.  IS.  WIhH  P*  Mda  ilis  «9t  of 
die  Germans,  '  Ploumque  midot  cpim  i  tfe  «ne  it  lOBpiiiiwJ 
by  Tedtu8,lnr 'Rejectavertempeooie}*  the  yierii»,€rwto 
lunweti  to  ttie  hjke  or  ^«nioM#  above  described.  David  also 
(iS  Sam.vi,14bSO0i9ttidto.beM!lM(wlieiiheiK4  on  a  ib^ 
epliod* 
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end  of  which  being  doubled  back,  and  sewn  along 
tlieedgesy  serves  them  for  a  purse,  agreeable  to 
the  acceptation  of  the  Om*  in  the  Scriptnm. 
.  The  Turks  make  a  farther  use  of  these  girdles,  by 
fixing  themn  their  knives  and  poinaidst;  whilst 
the  hojias,  i.  e.  thewrken  and  seeretmrieg, raspeni 
ia  the  same  tlieir  inkhorns  %  ;  a  custom  as  old  as 
the  prophet  Eaekiel,  (ix.ii.)  who  mentions  a  per- 
son  clothed  in  white  Uncn,  with  an  inkhom  upon  Ms 
'  hins. 

It  is  customary  for  the  Turks  and  Moon  to 

wear  shirts  of  linen,  or  cotton,  or  gauze^  uuder- 
neath  the  tunic ;  but  the  Arabs  wear  nothing  bat 
woollen.  There  is  a  ceremony  indeed  in  soaie 
dou-wars,  which  obliges  the  bnciegroom  and  tbe 
bride  to  wear  each  of  then  a  shirt  at  the  cdehnh 
tion  of  their  nuptials ;  but  then,  out  of  a  strange 
kind  of  superstition^  they  are  not  afterwards  to 
wash  them,  or  put  them  oiF,  whilst  one  piece 
bangs  to  another.    The  sleeves  of  these  shirts 

are 

^*  Wkich  in  Matt.  x.  9.  and  Mark  vi.  8.  wc  render  4  furse, 

*|-  The  poinsfd  of  the  Arab  is  made  crooked,  like  the  copis  or 
harp  of  the  ancients.    Q.  Curt.  I.  iii.  ^  Hrb.  Akx.  *  Copidti 
*  vocant  gladios  levitcr  curvatos  falcibus  similes.*  Booaiotie  Pks^ 
.   m  Dempst.  Hetrur.  Regal*  '  Brevis  gladius  in  arcum  uufaf 

t  Tliat  iJiK  €f  theae  iiiklMims  (if  an  instmmcnt  of  hnm  msf 
be  so  called)  which  passei  betwixt  the  girdle  and  the  tunic^  and 
holds  thaw  pens,  ia  long  and  flat  \  hot  the  ^Tsscl  for  the  mk, 
which  rests  npoa  the  girdle,  is  square,  with  a  lid  to  clasp  over  it 
Thcf  sake  no  uae  of  quills,  bat  of  small  reeds  {caiarm\  wfci^ 
they  cot  into  the  same  shape  oar  pens  ;  and,  in  the  coontry 
viUages,  no  less  than  among  the  Kabyles  and  Arabs,  where  gall*» 
coperas,  &cc.  arc  not  to  be  procured,  they  make  ink  of  wxxA  cal* 
cincd  into  powder,  which  thejr  mix  afterwards  with  walec 
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are  wide  and  open,  without  folds  at  the  neck  or 
wristi  as  ours  have ;  thereby  preventing  the  flea 
and  the  louse  from  being  commodiously  lodged: 
those,  particularly  of  the  women,  are  oftentimes 
of  the  richest  gmnc e,  adorned  with  different  oo* 
loured  ribbands,  interchangeably  sewed  to  each 
other. 

Neither  are  the  Bedoweens  accustomed  to  wear 

drawers ;  a  habit  notvnthstanihng  wliich  the  citi- 
zens of  both  .sexes  constantly  appeajr  in,  especial- 
ly when  they  go  abroad  or  receive  visits.  The 
virgins  aic  distinguished  from  the  matrons,  in  ha^ 
Ting  their  drawers  made  of  needle*work,  striped 
silk  or  linen,  just  as  Taniar  s  garment  is  described, 
2  Sam.  xiii.  18.  £ut  when  the  women  are  at 
home  and  in  private^  then  their  hykes  are  laid 
aside,  and  sometimes  their  tunics ;  and  instead 
of  drawers,  they  bind  only  a  towel*  about  their 
loins.  A  fiartvaiy  matron,  in  her  undress,  appears 
like  Silanus  in  the  Admiranda  f. 

When  these  ladies  appear  in  public,  they  al* 
wa}  s  fold  themselves  up  so  closely  in  these  hykes, 
that  even  witliout  their  veils,  we  could  discover 
very  little  of  their  faces.  But,  in  the  summer 
months,  when  they  retire  to  their  country-seats, 
tbey  walk  abroad  with  less  caution ;  though,  even 
then,  upon  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  they  aU 
ways  drop  their  veils,  as  Rebekah  did  upon  the 

flight 

*  This  is  called  both  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  a  Fuotah^ 
which  Camus  (in  Golius)  makes  to  be  a  Persian  word,  dcnotin|j 
genus  veuis  striaitey  ex  Sindia  dcporlari  solitum.  pec.  /tru^cincto- 
rium. 

f  Vid.  Admirand.  Ronv^n.  Antiq.  tab.  XLiv. 
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sight  of  Isa^,  Gen.  xxiv.  &S*  They  all  aftect 
to  hsve  dieir  hiuv  the  mUrumnU  of  ihnr  frUk, 
(Isa.  xxii.  12.)  hang  down  to  the  ground,  which, 
•iter  they  have  colkotcd  into  one  lock,  they  biad 
and  plait  it  widi  ribbands ;  a  pieoe  of  ineiy  dia* 
approved  of  by  the  apostle,  1  Pet.  iii.  3.  Where 
jiature  baa  been  less  liberal  in  this  ornament,  Aera 
ihe  defect  is  supplied  by  art,  and  foreign  hair  is 
procured  to  be  interwoven  with  the  natural.  Ab- 
salom's hair,  which  waa  soU  (2  Sam.  xiv.  ^•)f9r 
two  hufidred  shekels^  might  have  been  applied  to 
ibis  use.  After  the  hair  is  thus  plaited,  they  pro- 
ceed to  dress  their  heads,  by  tying  above  the 
lock  I  have  described  a  triangular  piece  of  linen, 
adomed^  with  various  figures  in  needle  work. 
Tbisy  among  persons  of  bettor  fashion,  is  covered 
with  a  sarmah,  as  they  call  it,  (of  the  like  sound 
with  DOVHra  Isa.  iil  18.)  which  is  made  in  the 
same  triangular  shape,  of  thm  flexible  plates  of 
gold  or  silver,  artfully  cut  tlirough,  and  engraven 
in  imitation  of  lace^  and  might  thetefore  answer 
to  the  moon-like  ornament  mentioned  above.  A 
handkerchief  of  crape,  gauze,  silk«  or  painted 
linen,  bonad  close  over  the  sarmah,  and  ialKng 
afterwards  carelessly  upon  the  favourite  lock  of 
hair,  completes  the  head-dress  of  the  Moorish  la- 
dies. 

But  none  of  these  ladies  think  themselves  com* 
)>letely  dressed,  till  they  have  tinged  their  eye- 
lids with  Al  ka*hol*,  i.  e.  the  powder     lead  ore. 

And 

*  Has  imi  h  rendered  by  Gbliua,  and  odien,  ^Mm^  mi. 
iMnii  tpccici^an^ Joiaedaiesii/4f^^  IlsHebti(*7n9)<»^^ 
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And  as  this  is  peribrmed  by  first  dipping  into 
this  powder  a  small  wooden  bodkin,  of  die  thick- 
ness of  a  quill^  and  then  drawing  it  afterwards 
throygfa  the  eye-lids^  over  the  ball  of  the  eye,  we 
hare  a  lively  image  of  what  the  prophet  (Jer.  iv. 
SO.)  may  be  supposed  to  mean  by  renting  the  eyes 
(not,  as  we  render  it,  with  pamiing,  but)  wish  «]i£) 
lead  ore.  The  sooty  colour  which  is  thus  com- 
municated to  the  eyes,  is  thought  to  add  a  won- 
derful gracefulness  to  personfli  of  all  eompleximiSA 
The  practice  of  it,  no  doubt,  is  of  the  greatest 
antiquity ;  for,  besides  the  instance  already  taken 
notice  of,  we  find  that  when  Jezebel  is  said 
(2  Kings  ix.  t^O.)  to  have  painted  her  face,  the  ori- 
p^al  words  are  nu*y  C3Vf\  i.  e.  she  adjust 
ed  (or  set  off)  her  eyes  ivith  the  powder  o/'pouk,  or 
iead  ore.  bo  likewise  Ezekiei  xxiii.  40.  is  to  be 
understood.  Karaa  happuc,  j.  e.  the  horn  of  pouk 
or  lead  ore,  the  name  of  Job  s  youngest  daughter, 
wan  relative  to  this  custom  and  praetice<«  The 
VOL.  I.  3  H  Latin 

hatb  the  ttae  intoprelft^km  i  mod  the  verb  hShD  joined  ifith 
n'^*y,  £xdLak&4aufeiideted,  I)kir/0^Mfrl/^^  *I1S| 
b  taittB  is  lilt  HIk  AgiiificaiiaB,  ModMd  mri  wiiiiMiii,  itf 
MMi^qao  ad  tlngenda  nigme  alia,iett  sdmrntfindosooglog,  pe*> 
jculiaiiter  utebentur,  color  aoboiMr  m  ptdombmi  niSm  confectui» 
Sc^indlLez.  St  Jcrom  Ukmie,  upon  these  words, 
*^*)DD«  Isa.liv.Il.  which  we  rendv,  (*/  wiU  ky}  thy  stcmt 
nmth/air  calouts^  takes  notke,  (^uod  omnet  pnrtv  Lxx*  aimiUtot 
transtulenmt :  viz.  (lUraam)  m  iMo  k^i^^t  tuos^  in  similitudft* 
■ev  comptae  mulieris,  o^use  ocu/os  pingtt  shhw^  ut  pi^hritiidinem 
ttgnificet  civilatis.  *^^£)  therefore,  ^HDi  and  Kuhiel^  denoting 
the  same  mineral  substance  or  colhrium^  it  may  be  presumed, 
that  what  is  called  to  this  day  Ka-nol^  (which  is  a  rich  lead  ore, 
pounded  into  an  impalpable  powder),  was^  the  mincnl  which 
ibey  always  made  use  of. 
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Latin  appeUatioDi  /uaUt  is  a  derivative  also  from 
the  same.  Ndtl^  was  diis  custom  used  bjr 
other  eastern  nations  only  *,  but  by  the  Greeks 
also  aad  Romanst*  Amoag  other  curiosities 
likemse  tiiat  were  taken  out  of  the  catacombs  at 
Sahara,  relating  to  the  Egyptian  women,  I  saw  a 
joint  of  the  coomion  reed,  or  dmup^  which  con- 
tained one  of  these  bodkins,  and  an  ounce  or 
more  of  this  powder,  agieeable  to  the  tashion  and 
piactice  of  these  times. 

SECTION  VIIL 
()f  thehr  Praoukm  and  Cookery. 

Protisioks  of  all  kinds  are  very  cheap.  A 

large  piece  of  bread,  a  bundle  of  turnips,  and  a 
.  small  basket  of  fruit,  may  each  of  them  be  pur- 
chased for  an  asper,  i.  e.  for  the  six  hundred  and 
ninety-sixth  part  of  a  dollar ;  which  is  uot  the 
quarter  of  one  of  our  farthings.  Fowls  are  fre- 
'  qucntly  bought  for  a  penny  or  three-halfpence  a 
piecSi  a  full  grown  sheep  tor  three  shillings  and 
sixpence^  and  a  cow  and  a  calf  for  a  guinea.  A 

bushel 

*  ^  (Cyrus)  «vr«v  ( Astjagem)  tw-yiyrtin  mm  0«eAA« 
MOM  YflOrPAMt  MM  x^ttfmm  m^i^  urn  mtftMtt  iiytOnwi»  &c« 
XcMpb*  de  Cjr*  inrt.  L  i*  { 11*  Tmvn  fm  Xmmn  mi  ;^vr*^a(»#«i 
ywtmuh  *•»  wXmtiftm  t«i  tm^Mfm  mnmrnh  x/^ffimm  ft  wm^uan  mm 

TnorpA«AS  OMAAM on,  wm  M9m  $mmm  &c  Ct 
Alex*  Fmdm  LiSL  c  S. 

f  Vii  Sdbu  praidpalit  diet  ocukt  $  nanqae  ideo  cdm  plai- 
que  Platyophtlialinon  id  iq^pcDame  (DkMootid.  L  m.  c«  99.) 
quoonan in cilHWIfphifii auiScnim dilrtrt ocakt>  P&itfLzsim. 
c<6« 
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bushel  of  the  best  wheat  likewise  is  usually  sold 
ibr  fifteen,  seldom  so  dear  as  eighteen-pence ; 

which  is  a  great  blessing  and  advantage,  inas- 
modi  as  they,  no  less  than  the  eastern  nations  m 
general,  arc  great  eaters  of  bread  * ;  it  being  com- 
puted that  tliree  persons  in  four  live  entirely  upon 
it,  or  eke  upon  such  compositions  f  as  are  made 
of  barley  or  wheat  flour.  Frequent  mention  is 
made  of  this  simple  diet  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  j:, 
where  the  flesh  of  animals,  though  sometimes  in- 
deed it  may  be  included  in  the  eating  of  breads  or 
making  a  meal,  is  not  often  recorded. 

In  cities  and  villages,  where  there  are  public 
ovens,  the  bread  is  usually  leavened ;  but  among 
the  Bedoweens  and  Kabyles,  as  soon  as  the  dough 

is 

*  Aty^mrm  ^  'BnMTmt  AFTO^ArOYS  mm^,  xvAA^fMCc  ir> 
5sMvraf.  Atben.  Detp.  Lx.  p.418.  cel.  Bakchamp.  MkAiim 
ttcwiae,  agreeable  bo  doubt  to  tho  outom  of  the  NnmMiant  at 
that  time  is  menlioned  by  Polybttu  (Frag.  p.  1000.  cdL  Caaaiib.) 
as  eating  («-t>x«{09  Ifrown  bread  very  savourily  at  his  tent 
door. 

f  Cuscassowc,  /.  e.  the  cWefcst  of  these  compositions,  is  well 
Jcbcribcd  in  Phil.  Trans.  No.  254.  and  in  Lowth.  Abridg.  vol. 
iii.  p.  626.  When  the  grains  of  cuscassowe  are  large,  then  the 
oompootion  is  caUed  hamxa.  What  they  caU  dowceda,  is  the 
some  with  vermexelli  ^  as  theb  bag«icah  diiSers  net  much  ficoon 
our  pancakes,  only  that  instead  of  nibbing  the  ta'jen,  or  pan 
wUeieiii  they  fry  them  with  hotter,  they  here  nih  it  with  8oap*to 
make  them  hooey  comb. 

X  Gen.  xviii.  5.  and  1  Sam.  xxviii.  22.  "  I  wll  fetch  a  morsel 
of  bread."  Ch.  xxi.  14.  "  And  Abraham  took  bread,  and  a 
bottle  of  water,  and  gave  it  unto  Hagar."    Chap,  xxxvii.  25. 

**  They  sat  down  to  eat  bread.^  Chap,  xliii.  31.  And  Joseph 
said.  Set  on  bread.1^   £iQd.S.  20.  ^  Catt  Mm,  that  he  may 

<•  eat  bcead.**  Ch.xvi. 3.     We  did  eat  hread  to  the  fbU.** 

Deot.  ix.  9.  ^  I  neither  did  eat  bread,  nor  drink  water.**  1  Sam. 

xxviii.  80.    Saul  had  eaten  no  biead  all  the  day,** 
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is  kpeadedy  it  is  made  into  thia  cakjca,  either  to 
be  baked  ifluaediately  upon  the  cotk,  or  ebe  in  a 
tajen  *.  Such  were  the  unleavened  cakes  which  we 
30  oftoi  (e^d  of  IB  Scriptafe ;  aiich  likewise  were 
the  cakes  wbicfa*jSiviai  iMdb  frndsb/  upon  the  hmrik^ 
Qen.  xviii.  6. 

Most  £unilica  grind  their  wheat  and  barlqr  at 
home,  having  two  portable  inill-«toiies  for  that 
purpose;  the  uppermost  whereof  is  turned  round 
by  a  small  handle  of  wood  or  iron  that  is  placed 
in  the  rim.  When  this  stone  is  large,  or  expedi- 
tion is  required,  then  a  second  person  is  called  in 
^  ^sist ;  and  as  it  is  usual  for  the  women  alone 
to  be  concerned  in  this  employment,  who  seat 
themaelvei  ()vqf  against  each  other,  with  the  mill- 
stones between  them,  we  may  see  not  only  the 
propriety  of  the  expression,  Exod.  xi.  5.  of  sit- 
ting bddnd  the  mUl,  but  the  force  of  another. 
Matt.  xxiv.  40.  dmt  two  W09WCH  shall  he  grindmg 
at  the  tnill,  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  otiicr  l^t. 
The  custom  which  these  women  have  of  singing 
during  the  time  they  are  thus  employed,  is  the 
same  with  wliat  ist  related  in  an  expression  of 
Aristophanes*  visr.  tw(  WUt^  a»A«  tit  as  it  is  pc€- 
served  by  Athenseus  \. 

Besides 

*  Thtt  it  a  dialkm  oathen  vcMdylike  m  fiylng  pan,  made  wt 
f£  not  only  for  tUi,  but  other  purpotoi,  "Wliat  b  baked  iImw, 
b  cdled  t^jnif  ato  the  nsine.  9f  die  vend;  just  at  ««|«mv 
(Hitjfek,  wyiMr)  a  wofd  of  the  Mme  mnd  end  impart,  is-takcn 
Dj  the  Gxecks :  T«yfr«i  appellant  ra  iv  niy«f«  t^^ltm*  Steph.  Thcs. 
p.  1460-1.'  ^  If  thy  oblation  (Lev.  ii.  5.)' be  a  meat-offeriBg^ 
V  baken  in  a  pan  {mm  MysioX  k  shall  be  of  fine  flour  unleaven- 

edy  mingkd  with  oiL^* 

f  Detpn.  p.619.  edtU  Casaub. 
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Besides  several  different  sorts  of  fricasees,  and 
q£  loaatec^  boiled  and  forced  meatSy  (the  first  and 
laal;  of  which  are  alwaj^  high-seasoned,  and  very 
Mvomyi  Gen.  xxvii.  4.)  the  richer  part  of  the 
Turks  ami  lioors^  aux  up  a  variety  of  dishes 
with  almoiuis,  dates,  sweat-meats,  milk,  and 
boney^  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  enu* 
metate.  I  have  seen  at  some  of  their  festivals, 
more  than  two  hundred  dishes,  whereof  forty  at 
least  were  of  diffinrent  kinds.  But  anxmg  the 
Qcdoweens  and  Kabyles,  there  are  neither  uten- 
ails  nor  conveniences  for  such  entertainment^; 
two  or  three  wooden  bowls^  with  a  pot  and  a 
kettle,  being  the  whole  kitchen  furniture  of  the 
greatest  prince  or  emeer* 

All  tibe  sevcnl  ocdeis  and  degrees  of  these 
|iec]()k)  from  the  fiedoween  to  the  Bashaw,  eat  in 
the  same  manner;  first  washing  thehr  hands^  and 
then  sitting  themselves  down  cross-legged*,  their 
Msual  posture  of  sittings  round  about  a  mat,  (Psal. 
exxviiL  a.  1  Sam.  xvi.  11.)  or  a  k>w  table,  where 
their  dishes  are  placed.  No  use  is  made  of  a 
mble-doth ;  each  person  contenting  himself  with 
a  share  of  a  hmg  towei  that  is  carelessly  hrid 
round  about  Uie  mat  or  table.  Knives  and  spoons 
Jikewiae  are  of  Uttle  service ;  for  then*  animal 
food,  being  always  well  roasted  or  boiled,  requires 

no 

*  Tdfw  nMw^nn  OF  the  bending  of  tlie  hnee^  Horn.  II.  H.  118. 
was  the  very  same  action  among  the  Greeks  *,  explained  by  Eus- 
tathius  by  to  sit  down^  viiz.  as  the  eastern  people  still 

continue  to  do,  cross Jegged.  i'Eschyliu  in  Prometheus,  hM  the 
MfKtnz  expression  for  sitting  down* 
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aocamog.  The  cmcasaow^  pilloe,  and  other 
dishes  also,  which  we  dionld  redcoD  among 

spoou-meaUy  are  served  up,  in  the  same  maimer, 
in  a  degree  of  heat  litde  better  than  htkewarm ; 
whereby  the  whole  company  eat  of  it  greedily, 
without  the  least  danger  of  bumiog  or  scalding 
their  fingers.  Tlie  flesh  th^  tear  into  mota^ 
and  the  ciiscassowe  they  make  into  pellets,  squee- 
zing as  much  of  them  both  together  as  will  make  a 
mouthful.  When  their  food  is  of  a  nune  liquid 
nature,  sucli  as  oil  and  vinegar,  robb,  hatted  milk, 
honey,  &c.  then,  after  they  have  broken  their 
bread  or  cakes  into  litde  bits  (^^^p*,  or  sops),  they 
fall  on  as  before,  dipping  their  han4s  and  th^ir 
morsels  together  therem.  Matt  xxvt  23.  Rntii  iL 
14.  John  xiii.  26.  At  all  these  meals,  they  feed 
themselves  with  their  right  hand,  the  ieft  being 
reserved  for  more  ignoble  Hies.  . 

As  soon  as  any  person  is  satisfied,  he  rises  up 
and  waahes  his  hands,  hi#  arms,  and  his  beard, 
without  taking  the  least  notice  of  the  cemaiBii^ 
part  of  the  company,  whilst  another  takes  in- 
stantly his  place ;  the  servant  sometimes,  for 
there  is  qq  di^tinctioa  of  tables,  succeeding  \m 
master. 

At  all  these  fostivaU  and  entertainments,  the. 

men  arc  treated  in  separate  apartments  from  the 
women,  Esth.  i.  9. ;  not  the  least  intercourse  or 
communication  being  ever  flowed  betwixt  ^ 

two  sexes. 

When  they  sit  down  to  these  meals,  or  when 
they  eat  or  drink  at  other  times,  and  indeed  when 

they 
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they  enter  upvu  tlicir  thiily  employments,  or  any 
other  action,  they  always  use  the  word  Bismillab^ 
Le.  lutke  name  of  God;  with  the  Uke  serious- 
ness and  reverence  also  they  pronounce  the  word 
Alhaadilhdiy  L  e.  God  be  praised,  when  nature  is 
satisfied,  or  when  their  aftiirs  are  attended  with 
success. 

SECTION  IX. 

.   Oj  their  Employtnents  and  Diversio/Ls. 

Tb£  Turks  and  Moors  are  early  risers,  and 

drink  their  shorbah,  as  tiiey  call  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage, before  the  dawning  of  the  day ;  at  which 
tone  they  constantly  attend  the  public  deirottons, 
aitcr  their  nmezzims,  or  crj/ers,  liave  hrst  called 
out  thrice  from  the  tops  of  their  mosques,  Come 
to  prayers ;  it  is  better  to  pray  than  to  sleep.  The 
several  stations^  prostrations,  and  other  ceremo- 
nies enjoined  upon  these  occasions,  as  they  have 
been  already  \ycll  described  by  Reland  and  other 
authors,  so  tliey  need  not  be  here  repeated.  After 
they  have  performed  this  short  though  necessary 
duty,  as  they  account  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  morn- 
ing is  lightf  Gen.  xliv.  9*  the  men  are  sent  away 
to  their  proper  trades  and  occupations,  till  ten  in 
the  morning,  tlie  usual  time  of  dining;  after 

whicl), 

I 

•  Bismallah  is  the  same  5n  effect  with  the  Jewish  H^K, 
I  SkH  V'DH'  Ct<,  if  God  wUI,  or  //  G<ui  bt  pUastd,  or  \f  the 
Loni  wiHi  X  Cor.  iv.  19.  1  PeU  iiL  17. 
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which,  they  return  again  to  their  employment 

till  asa,  or  the  afternoon  prayers,  when  all  kind 
of  work  ceases  and  their  shops  are  shut  up.  The 
supper  commonly  follows  the  prayers  of  magreb, 
or  sun-set ;  and  their  devotions  being  repeated  at 
the  setting  of  the  watch,  or  when  it  begins  to  be 
dark,  they  take  their  rest  immediately  afterwards. 
In  the  intervals  of  tiiese  stated  hours  of  public 
pra}'er,  or  when  no  business  is  to  be  transacted, 
the  graver  and  more  elderly  persons  are  frequent- 
ly taken  up  in  counting  over  their  beads ;  repeat- 
ing Staffar-allah*  at  each  of  them.  Sometimes 
likewise,  instead  of  sitting  cross-legged,  or  joint- 
ly  upon  their  heels  and  knees,  their  usual  posture 
upon  these  devotional  occasions,  as  being  tlie 
readier  for  their  prostrations,  they  sit  down  witli 
their  knees  placed  upright  before  them,  (as  in  09- 
vering  their  Jcety  Judges  iii.  24.    1  Sam*,  xxiv.  3. 
Le.  in  aboB  exmertmdo)  and  putting  their  faces 
betwixt  them,  as  Elijah  did,  ( 1  Kings  xvtii.  4S.) 
offer  up,  in  a  more  private  and  retired  manner, 
their  ejaculations  and  prayers.    Others  again 
there  are,  who  mutter  over  by  heart,  movinp^  their 
bodies  to  and  fro  all  the  time,  such  portions  of 
their  Koran  as  are  then  pitched  upon  for  their 
meditation.    Several  of  their  thalebs,  or  scribei, 
are  so  well  conversant  with  the  Koran,  that  they 
can  correctly  transcribe  it  by  memory  from  ooe 
end  to  anotlien 

Those  who  are  not  so  seriously  and  religiously 
disposed,  spend  the  day  either  in  converging  with 
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one  tmcher  at  die  hstf^%  hi  the  Bazar,  or  at 

the  coflee-houses,  w  here  they  drink  cofFeef  or 
aherbet,  and  play  at  chess,  wherein  they  are  very 
dexttmSf  and  aometiihes  are  so  n^ll  iiiatch^  as 

to  continue  the  same  game  by  adjournmeut  for 
several  dMy%  before  it  is  finished.  The  cdnquerolr 
is  as  Itighly  pleased  with  having  a  feather,  as  the 
custom  is,  stuck  in  bis  turbant,  as  our  gamesters 
would  be  in  having  won  a  great  sum. 

But  there  are  several  Turkish  and  Moorish 
youths,  and  no  small  part  likewise  of  the  unmar- 
ried ^(AdAetSf  who  attend  their  concubines^  with 
wine  and  music,  into  the  fields,  or  else  make 
themselves  merry  at  the  tavern ;  a  practice  in* 
deed  expressly  prohibited  by  their  reHgfem,  but 
•what  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  the  uncon- 
tiouiable  paa^n^  6f  the  transgressors^  dblige 
these  go^emtihefltts  to  diisp^nse  ^rt^i. 

The  Arab  follows  no  regular  trade  of  employ- 
ment. His  life  is  one  continued  round  of  idleness 
or  diversion.  When  no  pastime  nor  hunting- 
noatch  calls  him  abroad,  he  does  nothing  all  the 
day  kmg,  but  lotanr  at  homcy  smoke  his  pipe :{:, 

and 

*  The  holding  coovensdoiis  at  tBe  Haf-efTs,  I  e.  /A#  Aflr6«rV 
i^l^,  seems  to  be  of  fpm£  aiidquity  -y  for  Theophmtiis,  at  we 
nsud  in  PluUurch,  (Sjnnpos.  1.     q.  5.)  calls  them  mmm  ^vfuirmdf 

f  Coffee,  or  Cowah,  ai  tbey  pronounce  it,  and*  Sherbet,  am 
both  of  tkoa  eastern  words ;  the  firsl  of  Pernan,  the  latter  or 
Arabie  eocttactliNi,  deaotinf  dM^  or  the'm  ^rmMk* 

%  Thit  the  Arabs  call,  Shrab  el  Doiihhan.  drkfmg  if  imahf 
u  e.  tohilcco^  the  Arabic  and  our  nsnne  being  the  same,  according 
t#  what  Hemandes  relatetli.  *  Plantatn,  quam  Mexicenaes  ly- 
*  cieit  seu  Teit  vocaot,  ab  Haitinis  appdktHr  Tobatm^  a  quibus 

VOL.  I.  3  1  *  non 
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and  repose  himself  under  soiiie  neiglibouring 
shade.  He  has  no  relish  at  all  for  dcNoe^c 
amusements,  and  is  rarely  known  to  convene 
with  his  wife,  or  play  with  Ivis  children.  What 
he  values  ahove  all  is  his  horse,  wherein  he  plaoei 
his  highest  satisfaction ;  being  seldom  well  plea- 
sed or  in  ffood  humour  but  when  lie  is  far  iiom 
home,  riding  at  full  speed  or  hunting. 

The  Arabs,  and  indeed  the  eastern  nations  iu 
general,  are  very  dextrous  at  these  exercises.  I 
saw  several  persons  at  Cairo,  who,  at  full  speedy 
and  upon  horses  sixteen  hands  high,  would  take 
up  from  the  ground  a  jerrid  as  they  called  the 
naked  stalk  of  a  palm  branch,  that  had  been 
dropped  by  themselves  or  by  their  antagonists. 
Few  there  are  who  cannot  quickly  hunt  down  a 
wild  boar ;  the  representation  of  which  sport,  as 
it  is  performed  to  this  day,  is  beautifully  desigu- 
ed  upon  one  of  the  medallions  in  Constantines 
arch  f. 

The  metliod  is  this :  After  they  have  rouzed 
the  beast  from  his  retirement,  and  pursued  it  into 
some  adjacent  plain,  (the  imfm^ifm  xi^9  as  Xtno- 
phon  calls  it),  their  first  endeavour  is,  by  fre- 
quently overtaking  and  turning  it,  to  tire  and 
perplex  it;  and  Uien  watching  an  opportunity, 

thry 

*■  non  ad  Indos  solum,  sed  ad  Hispanos  id  deflux'it  nomen,  to 

*  quod  suffumigiis  admiscerctur,  quae  Tobacos  etiam  nuncuparf 

*  consucvenint,  a  Brasilianis  Petum,  ab  aliis  Herba  sacra,  a  non- 
nullis  Nicotiana  dicitur/    Hist.  Mexican.  1.  v.  c.  51. 

*  Some  authors  have  derived  the  name  of  Biledulgerid  from 
these  branches;  but  without  foundation.    Vid.  p.  34.  &  ioU 

f  Vid.  Vet.  Arcus  Ausustorum,  &c.  Tab.  xxxvi. 
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they  either  thro\r  their  lance  at  it,  at  some  dis- 
tance, or  else  coming  close  by  its  side,  which  is 
the  most  valiant  way,  they  lodge  their  spears  in 
its  body.  At  tlie  hunting  of  the  lion,  a  whole 
district  is  summoned  to  appear ;  who,  forming 
themselves  first  into  a  circle,  enclose  a  space  of 
three,  four,  or  live  miles  in  coinpiiss,  according  to 
the  number  of  tlie  people,  and  the  quality  of  the 
ground  that  is  pitched  upon  for  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. The  footmen  advance  first,  rushing  into 
the  thickets,  with  their  dogs  and  spears,  to  put 
np  the  game ;  whilst  the  horsemen,  keeping  a 
little  behind,  are  always  ready  to  charge,  upon 
the  first  sally  of  the  wild  beast  In  this  manner 
they  proceed,  still  contracting  their  circle,  till  they 
all  at  last  either  close  in  together,  or  meet  with 
some  other  game  to  divert  them.  The  acciden- 
tal pastime  upon  these  occasions  is  sometimes 
veiy  entertaining;  for  the  several  difi^erent  sorts 
of  animals  that  lie  within  this  oom])ass,  being 
thus  driven  together,  or  frighted  from  their 
abodes,  they  rarely  fail  of  having  a  variety  of 
agreeable  chaces  after  liarcs,  jackalls,  hyaenas, 
and  other  wild  beasts.  We  have  in  the  follow- 
ing lines,  a  beautiful  description  of  the  like  di- 
version. 

si  curva  feras  indago  latentes 
Claudit,  ct  admotis  fmulatim  caanbus  arcUt. 
IU»  ignem  sonitamque  pavent,  diflfusaque  Unquunt 
Avia,  mirantttiqae  suum  decreacere  montem, 

])onec  in  angustani  ceciderunt  undique  TaUem, 
In'^ue  ncem  stupuere  grcges,  socioquc  limore 

'  Man- 
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Mansuescunt :  simul  hirtus  aper^  simal  uxsa,  ln|nif^if 
Cogitur,  et  captot  oontemiut  ccm  leones. 

SkU.Aekii.  LL459. 

It  is  comiponly  observed,  that  when  the  lion  per- 
ceives himself  in  danger,  nay,  sometimes  the  veiy 
moment  he  is  rouzed,  he  will  seize  directly  upon 
the  pers<m  who  is  the  nearest  to  him,  and  rather 

than  quit  his  hold^  will  suffer  him^U*  to  be  cut 

to  pieces. 

gawking  is  one  of  the  chiefest  diversions 

among  the  Arabs  and  gentry  oi  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis.  Their  woods  afford  theii^  a  beautiful  vsr 
riety  of  hawks  and  falcons,  for  which  this  king- 
dom was  remarkable  two  centuries  ago  *.  With 
their  falconetti^  one  of  the  smallest  species,  tlwy 
usually  hunt  on  foot,  especially  in  the  quail  sea- 
son, at  the  autumnal  equinoxi  which  affords  them 
bigli  diversion  and  pleasure. 

Those  who.  delight  iu  fowling,  do  not  spring 
the  game,  as  we  do,  with  dogs;  but  shading 
themselves  with  an  oblong  piece  of  canvass, 
stretched  over  a  couple  of  reeds  or  sticks,  like 
a  door,  they  walk  with  it  througli  the  several 
brakes  and  avenues,  where  they  expect  to  linti 
game.  This  canv'ass  is  usually  spotted  or  paint- 
ed with  the  figure  of  a  leopard ;  and  a  little  be- 
low the  top  of  it,  there  is  oue  or  more  holes  for 

the 

•  Reges  Tunetcnses  Caesarea;  majestati  cju^que  successoribus 
Hispaniae  re^ibus,  singulis  aiinis  in  iequum,  sex  equos  Mauros, 
eosque  cxquisitissimos,  ac  duodecim  eximios  falcones,  in  acviter- 
nam  beneficiorum  ab  ejus  majestate  acceplorum  mcraoriam  danlo 
et  oflferunto.  Elrob.  Diar.  £xped.  TuncU  a  Carolo  V.  Lap* 
MDXXXV. 
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tlje  fowler  to  look  through,  and  observe  what 
passes  before  him.  The  rhaad,  the  kitawiah,  par- 
tridge, and  other  gregarious  birds,  will,  upon  the 
approach  of  the  oanvass,  covey  together,  though 
they  were  feeding  before  at  some  distance  from 
each  other.  The  woodcock,  quail,  and  such 
birds  hkewise  as  do  not  commonly  feed  in  flocks, 
will,  upon  sight  of  this  extended  canvass,  stand 
still  and  look  astonished ;  which  gives  the  sports- 
man an  opportunity  <tf  coming  very  near  them ; 
and  then,  resting  the  canvass  upon  the  ground, 
and  directing  the  muzzle  of  his  piece  tlirough 
one  of  the  ho|^  he  will  sometimes  shoot  a  whole 
povey  at  a  time.  The  Arabs  have  another,  though 
^  more  laborious  fp^thpd  pf  catching  these  birds; 
fpir,  observing,  that  they  become  languid  and 
tig^ecii  alter  they  have  been  hastily  put  up  twice 
or  thrice,  th^  immediately  run  in  upon  thhn, 
and  knock  them  down  with  their  zerwattys*  or 
iiu4geot24f  as  we  should  call  thein.  They  are  like- 
wi9e  wdl  acquainted  with  that  method  of  catch- 
ing partridges,  which  is  called  tunnelling ;  and, 
to  mak^  the  capture  the  greater,  they  will  sQme* 
tiqicis  place  behmd  thet  nirt  a  cage,  with  some 
t^me  ones  within  it,  whicli,  by  their  perpetual 
chirping  and  c^H^ng^  quickly  bring  down  the  oo- 
veys  that  are  within  hearing,  and  thereby  decoy 
great  nu^ibers  of  them.   This  may  lead  us  into 

the 

*  These  are  short  sfeScks,«tch  probably  as  the  ancient  «-kd«tmk 
were,  which  being  bound  round  the  end  with  iron,  or  iiUaaid  ma 
pewter  or  brass,  serve  those  Arabs  who  art  aot  SBaUcff  oft  gun, 
for  an  offen9ive  and  defcnava  wta^.  * 
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'  the  right  intcrpretatiou  of        ^s*»nK  *»  ««^t«a^j 
Ecclus  xi.  30.  which  we  render  like  cm -a  portrUgt 
iakiu  [and  kept]  in  a  cage,  m  is  the  kemf  ef 
proud ;  hut  should  he,  Ukc  a  decoy  partridge  in  a 
cage\  90  if,  &c. 

SECTION  X. 

Of  their  Maimers  and  Custom;  and  if  the  Moorish 

JVomeii^  their  Lamentations^  8^c. .  , 

The  Arabs  retain  a  great  many  of  those  man- 
ners and  c  ustoms  which  we  read  of  in  saorcd,  as 
well  as  profane  history.  For  if  we  except  their 
leligion,  they  are  the  very  same  people  they  were 
two  or  three  thousand  years  ago;  w  ithout  having 
ey€t  embraced  any  of.  tliose  novelties  in  dress  or 
behaviour,  which  have  had  so  many  periods  and 
revolutions  among  the  Turks  and  Moors.  Upou 
meeting  one  another,  they  still  use  the  primitive 
salutation  of  Salem  alekum f,  i.e.  Peace  be  unto 
jfou;  though  by  their  wit  or  superstition  they 
have  made  it  a  religious  compUment;]:,  as  if  they 

said 

*  Vid.  Bock  ICem.  part.  post.  L  L  c.  13. 

f  And  hi  (Joseph)  /4m/,  O^S  D^St2^»  Uie  sane  ^ 
Axab.  Salamttnlikuin,  Feaee  b§  tmto  you^  Geo.  xliiL  SS.  JndgeifL  j 
23.  and  xuu  20.  1  Sam.  zzv.  6.  &c.  John  zx.  19.  Fi^Simn 

t  The  Mahometans  love  to  call  their  tdii^  I-daaMB^ 
frcm  the  Arab.  Salama,  wluch  in  the  4th  coiii.  it  Adama,  to 

enter  into  the  State  of  salvation  *,  hence  Edam,  tltsavmg  re/^itm, 
and  Muslemon,  or,  rs  wc  call  It,  Musleman,  or  MusolcBi  Ar  Abf 
keiievetk  therein.   Pxid.  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  il* 
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said,  Be  in  a  state  of  salvation.  Before  the  Ma- 
homeUa  conquests,  the  expression  was,  Allah 
heekha,  or,  Crod prohng  your  life  ;  the  same  with 
Havo  adoni,  the  Punic  compliment  in  Plautus. 
Inferiors,  out  of  deference  aud  respect  kiss  the 
ieety  the  knees,  or  the  garments  of  their  supdriors; 
but  children,  and  the  nearest  relations^  kiss  the 
head  only.  The  posture  they  observe  in  giving 
one  anodier  the  as$lem-inah*,  is  to  lay  their  right 
hand  upon  their  breast;  whilst  others,  who  are 
more  intimately  acquainted,  or  are  -  of  equal  age 
and  dignity,  mutually  kiss  the  hand,  the  head  or 
shoulder  of  each  other  At  the  feast  of  their 
byram,  and  upon  other  great  solemnities,  the 
wife  compUmeuts  her  husband  by  kissing  his 
hand. 

It  is  here  no  disgrace  for  persons  of  the  high- 
est character  to  busy  themselves  in  what  we 
should  reckon  menial  employments.  The  greatest 

prince,  like  Ciidcon  and  Araunah  of  old,  assists 
in  the  most  laborious  actions  of  husbandry  ;  nei- 
ther is  he  ashamed  to  fetch  a  lamb  from  his  herd:}: 

and 

•  In  Gen.  xxxvil.  4.  It  is  said,  "  When  Joseph's  brethren  taw 
**  that  their  father  loved  him  more  than  all  his  brethren,  that 
*'  they  hated  him,  and  coutd  not  speak  peaceably  to  him  whereas 
these  last  words  should  be  rendered  thus,  they  would  not  giv€  iim, 
the  asj/em-mah^  or  the  compliment  of  peace, 

f  Salutations  of  this  kind  ase  often  wentknad  m  HooBcr^  at 
pracUicd  by  the  Giccka. 

Km  jrtyMwr— ^yiiii.  Rid.  vau  vts.  SS4. 

X  Thus  we  read.  Gen.  xviii.  7.  tlial  Abfaliani  rm  to  the  herd 
mnd  fetch  a  calf  upon  tlie  arrival  af  tba  tluee  angeli. 
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and  kill  it*  whilst  the  princess  his  wife  is  impa- 
tient till  she  has  prepai  ed  her  iire  and  her  kettle 
to  Meth  snd  dress  k.  The  custom  that  stttt  con- 
tinues of  walking  either  hare-foot  f,  or  with  slip- 
persi  requires  the  ancient  compliment  of  bring- 
ing water  upoii  the  arrival  of  a  stranger,  to  vrash 
his  feet  J.  And  who  is  the  person  that  presents 
himself  first  to  do  this  oflSce,  and  to  give  the 
mar-habbah,  or  xvelcome,  but  the  master  himscff 
of  the  family  ?  who  always  distmguishes  himself 
by  being  the  most  officious ;  and  after  his  enttf* 
tainment  is  prepared,  accounts  it  a  breach  of  re- 
spect to  sit  down  with  his  guests,  but  stands  up 
all  the  thtt^  and  serves  them.  Thus  Abraham,  as 
we  read.  Gen.  xviii.  8.  "  took  butter  and  milk,  ! 
and  the  calf  which  he  had  dressed,  and  set  it 

*'befbic 

*  In  this  manner,  we  find  Achilles  and  Patioculus  employed, 
Hotel,  n.ix.  205,  &c. 

Achilles  at  the  genial  feast  presides  j 

The  parts  transfixes,  and  with  skill  divides. 

Meanwhile  Patroclus  sweats  the  fire  to  twat^^^Voft* 

f  The  feet  being  thus  unguarded,  were  etcij  moment  liabk 
to  be  hurt  and  iuji^ed  :  and  from  thence  pcriiapff  the  dwfer, 
KvithiMtt  the  divine  asdstailcd,  which  even  prMects  us  from  the 
smallest  misfortunes,  of  dashing  them  against  a  stone^  Psal.  xcL  li. 
which  perhaps  may  further  illustrate  that  diflkult  text,  Job  v.  2 3. 
<5f  being  in  league  with  the  stones  of  the  field.  By  attending  so 
often  as  I  have  done  to  this  custom  of  walking  bare-foot,  I  am 
induced  to  imagine,  that  HpV  !1  ^Sjl'^,  Dcut.  vtii.  4.  which 
we  render,  thy  foot  did  not  swells  should  rather  be,  thj  foot  £d 
not  wear  away^  (attritus^  Hieron.)  by  the  exercising  of  U  in  Ara- 
bia Petraea  for  forty  years. 

t  Thus,  Gen.  xviii.  4.  *'  Let  a  little  water,  I  prty  you,  be 
**  fetched,  and  wash  your  feet."  Judg.  xix.  21.  Luke  vli.  44.  "  I 

entered  into  thine  house,  thou  gavest  roe  no  water  ioK  iAjkt\\ 
^  but  she  hath  washed  my  feet  with  teais.'* 
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before  tbe  angels,  and  he  stood  by  them  under 

the  tree,  and  they  did  cat.** 

Yet  this  outward  behaviour  of  the  Arab  is  fine- 
quently  the  very  reverse  of  his  inward  temper 
and  inclination,  for  he  is  naturally  fiilse,  thievish 
and  treacherous  * ;  and  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  those  very  persons  are  overtaken  i^id  pillaged 
in  tbe  morning,  who  were  entertained  the  night 
before  with  the  greatest  hospitality.  The  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  has  well  described  them:  ^  In  the 

ways/'  says  he,  (iii.  2.)  "  hast  thou  sat  for  them, 

as  the  Arabian  in  tlie  wilderness."* 

Neither  are  they  to  be  accused  of  plundermg 
strangers  only,  or  whomsoever  they  may  find  un- 
armed or  defenceless ;  but  for  those  many  impla- 
cable and  hereditary  animosities,  which  continuat* 
ly  subsist  among  tliemselves,  literally  fulfilling  to 
this  day  tJbe  propfae<7  of  the  angel  to  Hagar, 
Gen.  xvi.  Ifi.  that  Ishmael  should  be  a  wild 
"  man ;  his  hand  should  be  against  every  man, 

and  every  man's  hand  against  his."  The  great* 
est  as  well  as  the  smallest  tribes  are  perpetually 
at  variance  with  one  another,  frequently  occa^ 
siooed  upon  the  most  trivial  account,  (p.  105.)  as 
if  they  were,  from  the  very  days  of  their  great 
ancestor,  jiaturally  prone  to  discord  and  content 
lion.  Even  under  the  Turkish  governments, 
where  they  hav.e  so  often  suffered  by  their  un- 
timely revolts,  yet,  upon  the  Jeast  disturbance  or 
prospect  of  a  revolution,  they  aie  the  first  in 
VOL.  I.  3  k  arms,' 

*  like  tlieirpiedccesKtts  the  Cardnpnii^ 
Tully,  Qrat.  iL  contra  RiiM,  fimMnui  a  mmitm. 
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arms,  in  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  their  dejienden- 
cy ;  though  they  are  sure  tliat,  iu  the  end,  tlicir 
chains  aie  thereby  to  be  more  strongly  riveted 

However,  it  must  be  mentioned  to  the  honour 
of  tlie  western  Moors,  tliat  they  still  continue  to 
carry  on  a  trade  with  some  barbarous  nations, 
bordering  upon  the  river  Niger,  without  seeing* 
the  persons  they  trade  witli,  or  without  having 
once  broke  through  that  original  charter  of  com* 
merce,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  lias  been 
settled  between  them.  The  method  is  this :  At 
a  certain  time  of  the  year,  (in  the  winter,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken),  they  make  tiiis  journey  in  a  nume- 
rous caravan,  carrying  along  with  them  coral  and 
glass  beads,  bracelets  of  horn,  knives,  scissars, 
and  such  hke  trinkets.  When  they  arrive  at  the 
place  appointed,  which  is  on  such  a  day  of  tbe 
moon,  they  find  in  the  evening  several  diftVrent 
he^ps  of  gold  dust,  lying  at  a  small  distance  from 
each  other,  against  which  the  Moors  place  so 
many  of  their  trinkets  as  they  judge  will  be  taken 
in  exchange  for  them.  If  the  Nigritians,  the 
next  morning,  approve  of  the  bargain,  they  take 
i|p  the  trinkets,  and  leave  the  gold  dust,  or  else 
ipake  some  deductions  from  the  latter,  &c.  And 
in  this  manner  transact  their  exchange,  without 
seeing  one  another,  or  without  tiie  least  instauoe 
of  dishonesty  or  perfidiousness  on  eitlier  side. 

The 

*  In  like  manner,  the  Seres  are  said  never  to  tee  or  tfttk 
vnih  the  people  they  traded  with.  Eustathius  likewise,  upon  the 
faith  of  Herodotus,  relates,  that  the  Carthaginians  traded  after 
the  same  manner  with  some  people  b^ood  Hercules*  pillars. 
Vid.  Arbuthaott  on  Ccins,  p.  idO. 
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Tlie  custom  of  the  Nasaniones  »,  of  plighting 
their  troth,  by  drinking  out  of  each  others  hands, 
is,  at  this  time,  the  only  ceremony  which  the  Al- 
gerians use  in  marriage.  £ut  the  contract  is  pre* 
viously  made  betwixt  the  parents,  wherein  ex- 
press mention  is  made  not  only  of  the  saddock\ 
as  they  call  that  particular  sum  of  money  which 
the  bridegroom  settles  upon  the  bride,  but  like- 
wise, as  it  was  iu  the  time  of  Abraham  f,  of  the 
several  changes  of  raiment,  the  quantity  of  jewels, 
and  the  number  of  slaves  that  the  bride  is  to  be 
attended  with  when  she  first  waits  upon  her  hus- 
band. These  likewise  are  her  property  ever  after- 
wards. Tlie  parties  never  sec  one  another,  till 
the  marriage  is  to  be  consummated;  at  which 

time, 

f^c  TV  fTf^v  mnt.  HercKl.  Melpom.  J  Xli. 

f  A  gold  and  silver  sarmab,  one  or  tfVOfltUsof  flar-iingt, 
bracelets  and  sbekels,  a  gold  cbain  to  hang  over  their  breasts, 
with  half  a  dozen  vests,  some  of  brocade,  others  of  rich  silk,  are 
usually  the  wedding  clothes  of  a  lady  of  fashion.  Habits  and 
ornaments  of  the  like  kind  were  given  to  the  bride  in  the  time 
of  Abruham.  Thus  a  golden  ear-ring  of  half  a  shekel  weight 
was  ^iven  to  Rebehi/i,  and  two  bracelets  for  her  Itands  of  ten  she^ 
k'els  weight  of  gold^  Gen.  xxiv.  22.  Abraham^s  servant  also" 
brought  forth  jevxls  of  silver^  and  Jewels  of  goU^  and  raiment^ 
and  gave  them  to  Rebekah^  vex.  53.  Besides,  every  woman  that 
is  muried,  bas  at  least  oae  fenuk  ahte  (who  is  uiuidly  a  Mari^ 
to  attend  her ;  whilitotliefa  liave  two  or  mote,  aoeeidiiig  to  thot 
rank  and  quality.  In  this  manner,  we  find  tliat  Hagttr  was  Sa- 
sh's hawfanaid  \  that  Rebekah,whai  she  was  betrothed  to  Inac^ 
was  attended  by  hernurse  (Gen*  m.SOO  and  ktrdttmids^  ver.61« 
that  T^ahpti,  (Gen.  xxiv.  24.)  gave  unto  Ids  daughter^  Leahy  when 
she  was  married  to  Jacob,  Talphak,  hit  maid^  for  m  handmaid / 
and  unto  Rachel,  (ver.  29.)  upon  the  like  occasion^- J3^^7ii,  his 
handmaid^  to  be  her  maid,  David,  instead  of  settling  any  saddock 
or  dowry  upon  SauPs  daughter,  was,  instead  of  it,  to  bring  an 
hundred  foreskins  of  the  Pbilittines,  1  Sam.  xviii.  S5« 
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time,  the  relatkm  betn^  withdrawn,  the  bride- 
groom proceeds  lirst  to  uuveil  his  bride*,  and 
then  (zonam  iotoere)  to  undress  her.  Upon  for- 
feiture of  the  saddock,  the  husband  may  put  away 
his  wife  when  he  pleases  ;  though  he  cannot  take 
her  agafai,  notwithstanding  the  stfongest  soli- 
citations, till  she  is  niaiiicd  and  bedded  to  ano- 
tlier. 

The  civility  and  respect  whidi  the  politer  na* 

tions  of  Europe  pay  to  the  weaker  sex,  are  look- 
ed upon  here  as  extravagancies,  and  as  so  many 
ittfringtnients  of  tliat  law  of  nature  which  as- 
signs to  man  tiie  pre-eniiiieuce.  For  the  matrons 
of  this  Gonntry,  though  they  are  considered  as 
servants  indeed  of  better  fashion,  yet  they  have 
the  greatest  share  of  toil  and  business  upon  their 
hands.  Whilst  the  lazy  husband  reposes  himself 
under  some  neighbouring  shade,  and  the  youn^ 
men  and  the  maidens,  as  wc  read  of  Rachel  f,  at- 
tend the  flocks ;  the  wives  are  all  the  day  taken 

up, 

*  Tba  Ledi,  by  retuaing  ker  vol,  throoeii  ker  own  artifioc^ 
(is  Tttte  liid  afterwards,  Gan*  nnrni.  14. )  or  by  the  aobtklf 

and  conUivance  of  her  father  Laban,  might  have  paned  for  her 
aister  Racbali  GsDb  xxix«  25.  Tkougk  the  night  done,  tke  nadii- 
tingiriihing  season,  when  she  was  brought  to  Jacob,  ▼er.*23.  may 
otherwise  account  £ot  tke  wrtake.  Aad  thus  it  is  wmd  of  Ruth, 
(iii.  14.)  that  she  rose  up  in  the  mtrmng^  before  one  could  how 
another;  and  of  the  harlot,  1  Kings  iii.  20,  21,  IVhen  I  had  con- 
sidered the  child  in  tlie  mornings  that  was  laid  ia  my  bosom  at  nod- 
nighty  behold,  says  she,  it  wot  not  my  son, 

f  It  is  customary,  crcn  to  this  day,  for  the  children  of  the 
greatest  emeer  to  attend  their  flocks  ;  as  w-e  find.  Gen.  xxix.  9. 
Rachel  kept  the  sheep  of  her  father  Laban.  The  same  is  rclalci 
of  the  seven  children  of  the  kings  of  Thebes,  Horn.  II.  vi.  vcr.4i4. 
of  Antiphus,  the  son  of  Priam,  11.  xi»  ver.  106.  of  Anchiic^, 
ISjatM*  mother/  U.  L  ver.  313. 
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up,  as  the  custom  was  likewise  ia  ancient  Greece, 
either  in  attending  tlieir  iooms  or  in  grinding 
at  the  mill  or  tn  making  of  bread,  cusausowe, 
dweeda^  and  sucli  like  farinaceous  food;  so  far 
corresponding  with  the  >  »mwu  nnm^mm  or  mmN. 

Neither  is  this  all;  for,  to  finish  the  clay,  at  the 
time  of  the  evaiing,  even  the  time  that  women  go 
mU  (4ciM*%,  Hon).  Od.  x.  ver.  105.)  to  draw  water^ 
Gen.  xxiv.  1 1.  they  arc  still  to  fit  themselves  out 
with  a  pitclier  or  a  goat  s  skin  j;,  and,  tying  their 
sucking  children  behind  them,  trudge  it  in  this 
manner  two  or  three  miles  to  fetch  water.  Yet, 
in  the  midst  of  all  these  labours  and  incum* 
brances,  not  one  of  these  country  ladies,  in  imita- 
tion no  doubt  of  those  of  better  fashion  in  cities, 
will  lay  aaide  any  of  their  ornaments ;  neither 
their  nose-jewels,  (Lsa.  iii.  212.  Ezek.  xvi.  10.)  used 
still  by  the  Levant  Arabs;  ueitlier  their  bracelets 
or  their  sliackles,  the  tinkUng  ornaments  of  their 
Jeet^  Isa.  iii.  16.;  neither  their  ear-rings,  or  look- 
^og-glassesjj,  wliich  they  hang  upon  their  breasts; 
neitlier  the  tinging  their  eye-lids  with  lead-ore ; 

so 

*  Like  Andromache,  ILvi.  vcr.  491.  or  Penelope,  Odyas.!. 
ver.  357. 

-f  Horn.  Odvss.  vii.  ver.  105.  Simonid.  de  Mulieribus.  Mat* 
xxiv.  41.  Herod.  1.  vii,  c.  187.  Thucyd.  1.  ii. 

X  There  is  frequent  mention  made  of  those  skins  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Thus  ^^J^,  Gen.  xxi.  14,  15,  &  19.  IN^  or  "I^JifJ, 
Jo9b«ix.  4.  Judg.  iv.  19.  1  Sam.  xvi.  19.  Psal.  Ivi.  S.  and  cxix. 
83.  1  Sam.  i.  24.  and  x.  3.  Jer.  xiii.  12.  and  fle(rKfl?,  Matt. 

IX.  17.  Mark  it.  22.  Luke  v.  37.  which  should  be  rendered  skins^ 
are  improperly  interpreted  bottles, 

II  TiKse  were  of  polished  brass  among  the  Hebrew  women,  as 
xve  learn  from  £xod.  xxxvlii.  8* 
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so  prevalent  is  Ctt8tx>in,  even  in  the  most  unciviii- 

yvd  parts  uf  Ijarbary  ;  and  so  very  zealous  art* 
ihcse  homely  creatures  to  appear  in  the  mode  and 
tasbion. 

The  Arabian  women  arc  swarthy,  and  rarcljf 
welUfavbured ;  but  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  Moor* 
ish  w  omen  would  be  reckoned  beauties,  even  in 
(ireat  Britain.  Their  children  certainly  have  the 
finest  complexions  of  any  nation  whatsoever.  We 
iia\  e  a  wrong  notion  of  the  Moors  *,  in  taking 
them  for  a  swarthy  people.  The  men  indeed,  by 
wearing  only  the  tiarOy  or  a  scull-cap,  are  exposed 
50  niucli  to  the  sun,  tliat  they  quickly  attain  the 
swarthiness  of  the  Arab ;  but  the  women,  keep- 
ing more  at  home,  preserve  their  beauty  till  they 
arc  thirty  ;  at  which  age  they  begin  to  be  wrink- 
led, and  are  usually  past  cliildrbeariDg.  It  some* 
times  happens,  that  one  of  these  girls  is  a  mother 
at  eleven,  and  a  grandmother  at  two  and  twenty; 
and  as  their  lives  are  usually  of  the  same  length 
w  itli  those  of  the  Europeans,  several  of  these 
matrons  liave  lived  to  see  their  children  of  many 
generations. 

At 

•  The  word  Moor  is  generally  suppo-^cd  to  convey  the  idea  of 
a  person  ot  a  dark  and  swarthy  complexion ;  whereas,  it  onlv  de- 
notes the  situation  of  their  country.  For  "13^0  signifies  ^  ftrry 
or  narro  w  part  of  the  jea—frctum^  trajectus^  &c.  *  1 3  V  0^  Mai^n^ 
consequently  will  be  the  same  as  {trajectaneus  seu  ad  trcjectum  vi- 
vens)  a  peim*wbo  Ihres  near  wai  a  place »  jusi  at  the  Moon 
are  Mtuated  wtdi  fespect  to  die  Stniti  of  Gibnltary  die  Fietom 
Gadttanma  or  Heicideum  of  the  aadeots.  Vid.  PoHmI.  Coan. 
fdiL  T.  Hyde,  p.  48.  But  Bodmrt  dedtteelh  tibe  tuord  fram 
another  originaL  ^"^H  10»  Msari^  quan  fiuimm  ird  oeeidmuin 
dicti,  ab  quod  et  panarmt  et  occukntem  sonat.  ncne  fcn- 

beretur  Mauhaririy  sed  gutturales  passim  elidt  nono  ctt  i{ni  'ne- 
sdat.   Boch*  Chan.  !•  L  c.  S5« 

« 
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At  all  their  principal  entertainmcDtSy  and  to- 

she^v  mirth  and  gladness  upon  other  occasions, 
the  women  welcome  the  arrival  of  each  guest,  by 
squalling  tmt  for  several  times  together,  koy  ioOy 
loo*.    At  their  funerals  also,  and  upon  otlicr  me- 
liiDcholy  occasions,  they  repeat  the  sanpe  noise  f,. 
(Mily  they  make  it  more  deep  and  hollo^v  and 
end  eacli  period  with  some  ventiiloquou^  bighs/ 
The  tMkmdmm  «MA«^  OT  waUttg  greailtf^  as  our  ver* 
sion  expresses  it,  Mark  v.  38.  upon  the  death  of 
Jairus'  daughter,  was  probably  performed  in  this 
manner.    For  there  are  several  women  hired  to 
act  upon  these  lugubrious  occasions ;  who,  like 
the  PraeficseH,  or  mourning  wimen\^  of  old,  are 

skilful 

*  A  oortuptioo,  as  it  seems  to  be,  of  n^lSSHi  Hallelujah* 
hUPv^  a  woid  of  the  like  sound,  was  used  by  an  anoy,  either 
bcfiafe  they  gave  the  onset,  or  when  they  had  obtained  thuB  ncto- 
rjm  Vtd.  Pw«  Synops.  ToLiv.  p.  790.  &  Mint.  Lex.  m  voce 
*A>^O^m.  The  Turks  to  this  day  call  out  Aikh^  AUak^  AUah^ 
upon  the  like  oecasion* 

f  As  if  the  word  was  rdatcd  to  the  Heb.  SSs  ejulari^  ^Mic«/> 
i.  8.)  hem  whence  perhaps  our  Englidi  weed  io  iewl. 

X  Plutarch  ittfiitflBS  oi^  that  EMni^      iou,  wm  wed  in  this 
I  aaanncr.  Bsrifnnip.li  f«ff  mamimh  tMXiv,  iv,    «f    ^»  mwv^vH 
I  «9f»^«i«ii  wm  wiiwiCwtn  mtdmHf     li  wrJii^igf  mm  mt^xfit 
Plotaidi  in  Tbeseo. 

II  PraeficsB  dicuntnr  asnSeres  ad  lamentandum  mortomn  con- 
ductse,  quae  dant  csetens  modum  plangcndi,  quasi  in  hoc  ipsom 
piaefectsB. '  Vid.  P.  Fest.  &  Non.  Maxcell.  in  voce. 

}  Call  for  the  [HUJpOf  from  pp,  to  iameml  moumtngf 
««  women,  that  they  may  come-^and  take  up  a  wvimg  for  ns, 

that  our  eyes  may  run  down  with  ten,  and  our  cyeJids  gush  - 
^  out  with  water/^  ler«ii*  1*1, 18.   Sooh  like  esctiaoidinary  de- 
SKmstrations  of  sottow  we  hafe  related,  FnL  vi.  0.  £veiy' 

mf^i  wash  I  my  bed,  (or)  nuke  I  my  bed  to  swim  :  I  water 
^  my  couch  wiUl  my  tears/^  PsaL  cxix.  136.  Rivers  of  waters' 
^  run  down  my  eyes.^*  Jer.  ix.  1.    O  that  my  bead  were  waters, 

"and 
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skilful  in  la/fwntaiiofi,  (Amos  v.  16.)  and  great  mis- 
tiOMeft  of  these  melancholy  expre&MOOft;  and  ia- 
deed  they  perforin  their  parts  with  such  proper 
sounds,  gestures  and  commotious,  that  they  rare- 
ly fail  to  work  up  the  aasemlrty  into  some  extra- 
ordinary pitch  of  thoughtfulness  and  sorrow. 
The  British  factory  has  often  been  very  sensibly 
touched  with  these  lamentations  whenever  they 
were  made  in  the  neighbouring  houses. 

No  nation  in  tlie  world  is  so  mucli  given  to 
superstition  as  the  Arabs,  or  even  as  the  Maho- 
metans in  general.  They  liang*  about  their  chil- 
drens  necks,  the  figure  of  an  open  hand,  usually 
the  right,  which  the  Turks  and  Moors  paint  like- 
wise upon  their  ships  and  houses,  as  a  counter- 
charm  to  an  evil  eye ;  for  five  is  with  tliem  an 
unlucky  number,  and  /nr  (meaning  their  lingers) 
ia  jfour  eifes,  is  their  proverb  of  cursing  and  defi- 
ance. 

and  miiie  eyes  a  fiMmtaln  of  tears.''  And  Lam.  HI.  48.  **  Mine 
*•  eye  itinneth  down  with  rivers  of  waters.*'  TAe  draxvff^ 
water  at  Mi%pmh^  (1  Sani.vii.6.)  and  fMuringk  mabefart  the 
Lard^  mud  Jmtihgy  may  likeivne  denete,  in  the  eastern  manner  of 
expression,  some  higher  degree  of  fgnti  and  contrition.  Effvif- 
runt  cor  mum  in  pamtentiay  ut  aquas  ante  Denm,  as  the  Chaldcc 
paraphrase  interprets  it  ;  or,  as  Vatablus,  Hauremrtf  aquas  tt pmtt9 
cordis  suiy  et  ahunde  /aery mat i  sunt  coram  Domino  rtstfixitwStto 
Aqua  effitsa  i4icrymas  sigmjicat,  says  Grotius  in  ^^uiPi 

*  This  custom  of  hanging  things  about  the  neck  to  pitvcot 
mischief,  distempers,  &c.  seems  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  common  to  other  nations.  Thus  VaiM^  de  Ling.  Lat.  L  fi 
in  fine.  *•  Praebia  a  prs^nmdo,  nt  Mt  tutvm  :  quod  sint  icmedkia 

*  collo  puereis.*    *  Fascimim,  coliis  n^pc  ^esonnn  suspensom, 

*  infantium  cuuodem  appellat  Pliniiis,'  1.  xxvjii.  c.  4.  The  Bulb 
was  worn  upon  the  same  account,  as  Macrobius  leUs  us,  Satunt. 
Li.  *  Bulla  gestamen  erat  triumphaniium,  inclusis  intra  earn  It- 
'  racdiis,  quae  cxcdercnt  advcrsum  invidiam  v^deatisstma,' 
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wee.  Those  of  riper  yean  carry  wixli  them  swMr 
paragraphs  ^  their  Koia%  wfakdi^  US  the  Jewa 
did  their  phylacteries,  Exod.  xiii.  l6.  Numb,  xv. 
38.  they  place  upoa  their  breaftt,  or  sew  under 
their  caps^  to  prevent  faseipatioii  and  witohmfi^ 
uud  to  secure  themselves  from  sickness  ajg^d  mis<> 
^rtuuesi  Ttie  virtue  pf  ttieae  scrolla  and  ^harma 
18  supposed  likewise  to  be  so  iar  ttniveraal,  that 
they  suspei^d  tl^em,  even  upon  the  necks  of  theur 
cattle,  horses,  and  other  be9#t8  of  burthsiB*  Thejr 
place  great  faith  and  confidence  in  magicians  and 
sorcerers  as  the  Egyptians  and  Mwbit^  f 
who  in  old  time  were  didr  ndghbours;  ^a^^^  y|fm 
^ome  extraordinary  occasions,  pa^Upularly  in  a 
lingering  disf^per^  t)^y  ua^.  sei^ri)  siip^aOlikNip 
ceremonies  in  the  sacrificing  of  a  coctc,  a  flbee^ 
or  a  goat,  by  burying  tiie  wliple  c^ircii^e  undejr 
.gfoimd,  by  4riidung  a  part  of  th^.  Uopd^  ot  by 
burning  or  dispersing  the  feathers.  For  it  is  a 
prevailing  opinion  all  over  this  country,  that  a 
VOL.1.  Sii  great 

*  The  wmX  dMMs  pf  w^Bckasf  spywrw^  ipi  DeirtL 
le,  11.  %  visu  fuch  as  use  ^mmuioni,  trum  Jherver  of  umet^  «r 
art  enchimter^  or'a  uwtc^  •r  « €kirmer^  otmewuulter  with  fmnd' 
liar  spirits^  or  a  wtzarJ^  or  a  necromancer.  They  pretend  to 
iiave  daily  instaacos  in  these  countries  of  the  power  and  efficacy 
of  one  or  other  of  these  persons,  particularly  in  causing  or  taking 
away  the  influence  of  the  maleficium  Irgaminis^  or  vinculum  Vene^ 
ris^  which  Hem^  S9  )t?vei)9qti  wcH.knofra  ia  ih^  live  fli^iVli- 


gustus. 


Necte  tribus  nodls  temos,  Amarilli,  cokKCt, 

Neele.  A«m«>sm  nodog.  et  Vcnciii  die  Tmcula  necto. 


f  n*.  the  Emtians,  (V^l.  Aomt,  5Epftt;sxt.  lott^ 
kingcup.  Got  Bttr. 5.)  MMHcf, (9dt^      m^ium ofiir 
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great  many  diseases  proceed  tVom  some  offence 
or*otb«r  that  has  beea  given  to  the  jeiummy  a 
class'  of  beings  placed  by  them  betmxt  angeh 
and  devils.  •  These,  like  the  fairies  of  our  fore- 
&thers»  are  supposed  to- frequent  shadtes  and  foun- 
tains ;  and  to  assume  the  bodies  of  toads,  worms, 
and  olher  little  animals,  which^  ^i^^i^  always  iu 
oor'Way,  are  liable  wery  fnoment  to  be  hnrt  and 
molested  by  us.  When  any  person  therefore  is 
lame  or  •sickly,  he  tancies  that  he  has  injured  one 
br  other  of  these  beings ;  upon  which* die  women, 
who,,  like  the  ancient  xcncjk(£^  are  dextrous  ia 
Vhete'Oereftionies,  are  sent  tor  immediately;  and 
go,  as  l  have  seen  them,  upon  a  Wednesday,  with 
frankincense  and  oilier  perfumes,  to  some  neigh* 
tiounng  spring,  where  they  sacrifice  a  hen  or  a 
cook,  an  ewe  or  a  ram,  &c.  according  to  the  sex* 
and  quality  di  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the 

•disease.  * 

*  *  *  '/  « 

"  .    ' '         SECTION  XI. 

Of  their  Superstitions ;  xcitk  an  Account  of  their 
.   .  ..  Saints  or  Marabiuits,  ^x. 

'    The  Mahometans  ha\'e  a  great  veneration  for 
.  th^ii  MarabbuttSi  who  are  generally  persons  of  a 
•rigid  and  ausleie  life,  eontinually  employing 
themselves  either  in  counting  over  their  beads  f, 

or 

.*  FSfk  A  msk  bang  wcrificed  for  the  feimle  teg, 

f  In  toucbmff  each  hesd  sf  tMr  chalet,  consisting  usnallj 
of  im^Moaaaet  thej  ddpr  wf^  Aihuamkh^  (M  be  ^mui  \ 
Allah  Ajbeen  u^God  u jrmi  or,  Istugfiir  AUiIi--Sldfcar 
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or  dse  in  medilatioa  and  prayer.   This  samtship 

goes  by  succession ;  aud  the  son  is  entitled  to  the 
same  reverence  and  esteem  with  the  iktbei^  pio* 
vided  he  can  keej)  up  and  maintain  the  same  gra^ 
vity  and  decorum.  Somq  of  them  aUo  share  in 
the  .same  xeputation  with  their  prophet^,  of;  roeei- 
ving  visions,  and  conversing  with  the  deity ; 
wiulst  others,  who  pretend  to  work  miracles^  are 
endow^  with  gifts^  wfatcfa  Mahomet*- Umadf 
durst  not  prettnd  to.  When  I  was  (an.  1732.) 
near  tlie  river  Arhew  with  Seedy  JViustata,  the 
Kaleefa  of  the  western  province^  he  told  *  me,  hi 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  Arabian  Slickhs,  who 
vouched  for  the  iact,  that  Seedy  ben  Mukh^^iafat 
a  Marabbutt  hard  by,  liad  a  solid  iron  bar,  which, 
upon  commandy  would  give  the  same  noise  with 
a  cannoni'  and  do  tlie  like  executkm^;  and  tint 
once  the  whole  Algerine  ^rmy,  upon  demanding 
too  exorbitant  a  tax  from  the  Arabs  under  ,hii 
protection,  were  put  to  flight  by  the  mirainle. '  Yet 
notwitbstcMiding  the  frequency,  as  they  pretend- 
^,  of :  the  -experiment,  notwithstanding.the;merit 
Ilir^ed  there  would  be  of  convincing  a  Christian 
of  the  ti'uth  of  it,  besides  tlie  solicitations  and 
intreaties  of  tlie  whole  company  thattliis  .Maxab- 
bi|tt  should .  be  sent  for,  Seedy  ben  Mukim-iah-f 

*  I  had 

■ 

•  Vid.  Prideaux's  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  18, 19.  ' 

by  interpretation,  is,  the  son  of  a  gun;  seretat 
•penoni  in  these  countries  having  tlieir  eogmmina  from  mme  qiui-  % 
my  or  other  £or  which  tht-y  are.rcmarkabk.   Of  tliiy  ^uiditS^ 
tbcy  tte  dther  called  Abbon/  i.  t.  father^  or  Ibn,  ben,  i.  e.'  son 
of  it.   Thus  a  £it  man  is  called  Abbon  kersh,  i.  e.  tkt  father^  ' 
a  heiijf^  &c. 
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had  too  nmcli  policy  to  appear  and  hasard  his  re- 
putation.   But  I  had  better  success  near  Seteef« 
whh  Seedy  Asfaome,  the  Maiabtmtt  of  the  Ash 
Hier ;  a  person  famous  all  over  the  eastern  pro- 
vince for  the  vomiting  of  £re.  Thukoperatioo, 
ss  h^  pdibnnod  it,  I  saw  several  times ;  tbefiret 
instance  whereof  did  indeed  very  much  surprize 
me; .  For  being  in  a  mixed  companyi  and  little  J 
regarding  hmi,  I  observed,  all  on  a  sudden,  his 
inouth  in  a  blaze,  and  his  whole  body  seemingly 
distarted  with  agonies.   But  by  keeping  my  eye 
more  carefully  upon  him,  when  the  same  was 
lepeated  a  second  time,  (for  he  had  several  of 
liiese  pretended  ecstasies),  I  plainly  discovered 
the  whole  cheat  and  contrivance.  For  (hiring  the 
time  that  his  head  and  his  hands  lay  concealed 
mder  1^  burnoose,  when  ht  pretended  to  be  con- 
versing ^kh  tl)e  Deity,  he  was  actually  lighting 
the  fise ;  and  accordingly,  when  he  was  raidy  to 
display  it,  such  a  quantity  of  smoke  attended  his 
head  and  l^mds,  in  withdrawing  them  from  under 
his  bumoose,  th^e  was  so  stitmg  a  smell  likewise 
of  tow  and  sulphur,  besides  some  threads  of  the 
former  that  wer^  unfortunately  engaged  to  his 
beard,  that  none  but  an  ignorant  and  bigotted 
people  could  b^  deceived  by  the  imposture.  This 
I  took  Dotice  qf  to  some  Turks  that  were  with 
me,  who  saw  through  the  cheat ;  but  the  Arsbs 
still  insisted  upon  the  wonderful  gift  of  Seedy  I 
Ashonre,  as  the  Ephesians  did  of  their  Diana; 
and  that  Ma  kaQ  ^hy  kiff  hoo,  i.  e.  There  teoi 
T/ume  lik^  km. 


uiyui^ud  by        ' " 
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Thw  pwpte  li^wiae  are  equaUy  foolkh  and 
extravagant  in  tl^ur  J^mr^eahy  as  they  call  the 
pxetep&ioos  they  make  to  the.  knowledge  of  fu- 
tine  evieiitB  rad  cimttiigeiicies.  They  are  not  in- 
deed hitherto  agreed  by  what  extraordinary  tneaiM 
they  come  at  these  revelations ;  though  the  dis* 
coreiiei  they  would  be  beliered  to  nmke,  aie  in 
such  general  terms,  so  false,  for  the  most  part, 
and  at  the  be«t  dubious,  and  never  particolariy 
circuaistantiated,  that  it  seaiee  deserves  the  gra* 
vity  or  attention  to  enquire  after  their  original. 
However,  none  of  them  ever  asserted  tint  tb^ 

were  from  divine  inspiration  ;  though  there  are  a 
number  of  enthusiasts  in  this  religion,  who  pre- 
tend to  be  fall  of  the  Deity  upon  oliier  occasions. 
Some  attribute  them  to  magareak,  for  so  they 
call  witoboiaft  and  mchentment,  others  to  astro- 
logy or  the  doctrine  of  the  stars,  whilst  their  tha* 
lebs  pretend  to  have  the  prophecies  of  Aly,  the 
80in-in4awof  their  prophet;  viierein  they  give 
out,  that  he  has  left  them  a  general  and  chrono- 
J<^ical  account  of  the  most  remarkable  occur- 
reoeesy  which  have  happened  in  the  work!  since 
his  time,  or  which  are  to  fall  out  in  future 

ages. 

When  I  was  at  Titnts,  in*  tbe  spring  of  1727» 
tliere  were  several  prophecies  handed  about,  part<* 
ly,  as  was  aUc^ged,  from  this  book,  partly  ftom 

tiieir  Jaffar-eah,  that  Hassan  ben  Aly,  the  bey  or 
king  at  tluit  time,  was  to  he  immediately  deposed 
by  his  nephew,  Aly  Bashaw.  The  mystery  of  it 
>was^  that  Hassan  ben  Aly,  otherwise  a  good 

and 
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and  wise  prtbce,.had'a  mighty  intUutioti  to  op- 
press the  richest  of  his  subjects ;  tad^  by  a  pieoe 

of  iU^timed  policy,  had,  since  the  beginniog  of 
his  re^n,  selected  the  natural  bom  TuricSi  and 
placed  his  chief  confidence  in  Moors  and  rcnegs*  j 
does;  upon  whom  likewise  he  bestowed  the 
.  greatest  honours  and  preferments.  •  On  the  other 
hand,  Aly  Bashaw^^  while  he  acted  under  him  as  i 
aga  of  the  Janizaries,  hehaved  himself  with  such 
courtesy,  generosity  and  justice,  that  he  gained 
the  aircctions  of  tliat  body,  and  the  good  will  of 
the  .whole  kingdom.  Aly  Bashaw  therrforei  be- 
ing upon  some  misunderstandi&g  with  his  unck^ 
fled  to  tlie  mountains  of  Useiett.  Pie  had  tliere 
the  hardiness  to  fprochum  himself,  bey and  to 
publish,  at  the  same  time,  the  great  injustice  and  i 
o])pression  that  Hassan  ben  Aly  had  always  exer- 
cised over  his  subjteta.   He  fiirther  exchdmed 

against  the  unjust  contempt  and  disregard  that 
liad  all  along  been  paid  to  the  1  urks,  the  natural 
safeguards  of  the  kingdom ;  addii^  fbniier,  that 
he  himself  would  immediately  apply  proper  me- 
thods for  the  ease  and  satisfaction  of  them  all 
Taking,  I  say,  all  these  circumstances  together, 
there  was  probability  enough,  without  the  con- 
currence t>f  a  prophecy,  that  sudi  a  revolutioD  | 
miffht  then  have  been  broudit  about.  Yet,  not-  I 
withstanding  all  these  unfavourable  circum- 
stances; notwithstandino:  the  very  day  and  boor 
were  confidently  prelixcd  for  Hassan  ben  Aly's 
destfuotion,  he  proved  too  strong  for  their  Je£er- 
eah ;  and,  provided  the.  Algeriaes  bad  not  a  few 

years 
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years  afterwards  interposed,  he  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability^  have  left  a  peaceable  possession  of  that 
kingdom  to  his  80ii.--^:-See'irtxn  e,  p.  136. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  recount  any  more 
of  their  pretended  prophecies;  some  of  which, 
the  event  very  obviously  shewed  to  be  false ; 
whilst  others  were,  at  tlxe  best,  uncertain  guesses 
only,  or  probable  conjectures.  We  are  to  wait 
therefore  till  time  and  futuritv  determine  the 
truth  of  that  very  lemarkable  one,  which  pro- 
mises to  the  Christians  a  restoration  of  all  those 
kingdoms,  which  they  formerly  lost  to  the  Turks 
and  Saracens:  Thas  mudi  may  be  observed  of 
it  already,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  Mahome- 
tan dominions,  extensive  as  they  are,  where  it  is 
not unimsaUy  received;  ajKl  thal,*iiitoiisequeiice 
thereof,  the  gates  of  their  cities  are  carefully  shut 
up  every  Friday,  the  .day.  of  their  congri^gatioi^ 
from  ten  till  twdve  o!*dodi  hi  the  morning,  thaiC 
being,  as  they  say,  the  day  and  tlie  tunc  prefixed 
ibr  this  notoUe  catastrophe. 

* 

•       •  • 

CHAP- 


t 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


S£CTlON  I. 

OJ  the  G(wermnent  of  these  Kingdoms; 
particulafljf  ofAlgkrs. 

the  Arabs  bttve  had  no  amaU  ahaie  m  the 

foregoing  observaitions,  it  may  be  expected  that 
fiometliiog  should  be  said  of  the  fonn  of  govern* 
snent  lliat  sabsiats  amMg  them.   Nov,  ditNif^ 

the  greatest  part  of  these  tribes  have  been  under 
4be  Turkish  yoke  for  many  ages,  yet  they  are 
rarely  interrupted,  either  in  what  may  ooocem 
the  course  of  justice,  or  in  the  succession  to  those 
fevir  offices  and  dignities  that  belong  properly  to 
themselves.  For,  provided  they  live  peaceably, 
pay  regularly  the  eighth  part  of  the  produce  of 
their  lands,  together  with  a  small  poll-tax  that  is 
annually  demanded  by  the  Turks,  they  are  left 
in  full  possession  of  all  tlieir  private  laws,  privi- 
leges and  customs.  Every  dou-war  therefore  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  little  principality  ;  where  the 
family  that  is  of  the  greatest  name,  substance 
and  reputation)  usually  presides.    However  this 

honour 
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honour  dote  tM  alw^ays  linteTly  descend  fiotn 

fatiier  to  son;  but,  as  it  was  among  their  prpde- 
cessOTsi,  the  Nirtnidiaiis  ^  When  the  htit  is  tdd 
young,  or  subject  to  any  infirmity,  then  they 
make  choice  of  the  uncle,  or  some  other  relation, 
who,  for  prmd^ncd  and' wisddm,  is  judged  to  be 
the  best  qualiiied.  Yet,  notwithstanding  a  des- 
potic p6wer  is  lodged  in  fliis  p^^sbtt,  lUl  grie- 
vatices  and  disputes  are  accommodated  by  c^Iing 
in  to  his  assistance  one  or  two  persons  out  of 
each  tent  And  ai  tht  atkiidet  is  considered  as' 
a  brother,  the  sentence  is  always  given  on  the 
favourable  side ;  and,  even  in  the  mo;^  enbrmous 
crimes,  rrfrdy  any  other  puiii^Knibnt  h  iftflficted 
than  banishment  When  this  person  has  the  su- 
perintend^Hc^  over  ft  single  douvur^i',  K^- is  com- 
xMnlv  called  tiit  SHekh  t ;  bdt-when  hrs  autfibri- 
ty  reaches  over  several,  then  he  has  the  title  ei- 
ther of  Shekh  et  Kibeer,  great  Lard  or  Elder,  or 
else  of  the  Emeer :];,  Pri/ide.  As  few  or  none  ei- 
ther of  these  Shekb^,  or  of  the  Turkish  and 
East^rti  k4^ngs,  princes  or  bashaws;  kriow'to^vritie 
their  own  names,  all  their  letters  and  decrees  are 
•tamped  with  their  proper  rings,  seals,  or  signets, 
^2  Kings  XX.  2.  Est.  iii.  12.  Dan.  vJ.  7.  &c.)  which 
vox..  I.  3  m  are 

•  Mllitantc  Masinissa  pro  Carthaginiensibiis  in  Hispania, 
pater  cjas  moritur  :  Galae  nomen  crat.  liegnum  ad  fratrem  rc- 
^  is  Oc^  ikcm,  pergrandem  nalu  ^mos  ita  apud  Numidas  est)  per- 
veiUi.     Liv.  1.  xxix.  §  29. 

-f  S/it  ih/i,  serif Xf  senior,  doctor :  aut  aulhoritatc,  principatu, 
pietate,  ct  arte  conspicuus.    Vid.  Gol.  in  voce. 

X  Ameer  itom  Amara,  he  commanded,  maadavit,  jussit,  prsece- 
pit.  Idpn. 


f 
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are  usually  of  silver  or  coroelian,  with  their  re- 
spective names  engraved  upon  them  on  one  suic, 
and  the  name  of  their  kingdom  or  priacijNdity, 
or  else  some  senteooe  of  their  Koran,  on  the 

other. 

The  government  of  the  Algerines^  which  dif- 
fers little  from  that  of  Tunis,  consists  of  the  Dey, 
who  is  to  be  considered  as  tlie  Stadtholder,  aud 
of  adou-wantiey  or  common  counciL  The  dou- 
wanne,  (the  same  with  Divan,  as  it  is  erroneously 
though  commonly  written)  is  principally  compo- 
of  the  thirty  Yiah  Bashees;  though  the 
]\iufti,  the  Kaddy,  and  the  whole  army,  of  what 
degree  soever,  are  sometimes  called  in  to  assist 
All  afikirs  of  moment  ought  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  this  assembly,  before  they  pass  into  laws,  and 
before  the  Dey  is  entrusted  with  putting  them 
in  execution.  But  for  some  years  past,  there  has 
been  little  account  made  of  this  venerable  body ; 
which  continues  indeed  to  be  very  formally  con- 
vened, but  then  it  is  only  with  the  same  formali- 
ty to  cqnsent  to  such^propositions,  as  have  been 
before  hand  concerted  betwixt  the  Dey  and  his 
favourites  ;  so  that,  in  cflbct,  the  whole  power  is 
lodged  in  one  person. 

'yhis  person  who^  at  Algiers,  is  called  the  Dey, 
and  at  Tunis  the  Bey,  is  clioseu  oyt  of  the  army; 
each  order,  even  the  most  inferior,  having  an 
equal  right  and  title  to  that  dignity  with  the 
highest.  Every  bold  and  aspiring  soldier,  though 
taken  yesterday  from  the  plough,  may  be  consi- 
d^ired  (particularly  at  Algiers)  as  the  heir  appa- 
rent 
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rent  to  the  throne ;  and  with  thi<;  further  advan- 
tage,  that  lie  lies  uader  no  necessity  to  wait  till 
nckness  or  old  age  have  removed  the  present  ru- 
ler. It  is  enough  that  lie  can  protect  himself 
with  the  same  scj^miter,  which  he  has  had  the 
hardiness  to  sheath  in  the  breast  of  his  predeces* 
sor.  The  chief  command  here,  as  it  was  in  the 
declension  of  the  Roman  empire,  lies  open  and 
exposed  to  every  bold  pretender;  who,  if  he  has 
the  resolution  only  to  attempt,  will  rarely  tail  to 
carry  it  To  the  truth  whereof,  we  need  only 
appeal  to  tliat  yuick  succession,  which,  till  very 
lately,  has  been  among  the  Deys  of  Algiers; 
rarely  one  in  ten  having  had  the  tbrtune  to  die  in 
his  bed,  i.e.  without  a  musket  ball  or  a  scvmiter. 
Even  those  tew,  wlio  have  tlms  peaceably  de^ 
parted,  cannot  attribute  it  to  any  superiqT  regard 
and  esteem  which  the  army  had  for  them  in  par- 
ticular ;  but  rather  to  their  own  superior  good 
fortune,  in  preventing  an  insurrection,  by  cutting 
oil*  tlie  conspirators  before  they  could  put  their 
designs  in  execution.  This  bloody  and  cruel  me- 
thod of  succeeding  to  the  dcyship,  and  of  con- 
tinuing peaceably  in  it  afterwards,  will  appear 
strange  and  surprising  to  us,  who  have -been  long 
accustomed  to  regular  successions  and  civilized 
governments ;  yet  it  is  what  may  be  very  well 
accounted  for  here,  where  a  strict  and  regular 
discipline  has  been  a  long  time  wantiqg;  where 
even  a  private  soldier,  after  a  small- exercise  and 
trial  under  these  colours,  has  the  ambition  to 
think  himself  considerable  enough,  either  to  push 

for 
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fqr  the  )f^V»s^  hifos^,  or  to  contributtt  at  least  it 

the  promotion  of  another  to  it.  However,  by 
the  niauy  seasonably  executions  th^t  have  been 
lately  made  of  these  aspiring  piembersy  this  fac- 
tions ami  discontented  humour  seems,  at  present, 
to  Ibe  spmewhat  purged  and  allayed ;  though,  in 
9uch  an  ungovernable  constitution  as  this,  there 
>vill  always  rcmaiu  some  bceds  of  their  old  tu- 
multuous pfinciples^  whicl^  upon  t^e  least  ia« 
yourable  opportunity,  may  break  oiit  afresh  in 
rpbjejlipu  and  assassination. 

S£CT1QN  Ih 

OJ  ^iuiir  Forces  and  UcvenueSy  with  their  Meihod 
^  fighting  ami  ruinng  RecrmU. 

Tu£  vfhole  force  of  A^ieis,  in  Turks  and  Co* 
loglie^  is  computed  at  present  to  be  no  nore  than 

six  thousand  five  hundred ;  two  thousand  where- 
of ^rp  ^pppsed  to  be  <inenVi»  old  and  excused 
from  duty ;  and  of  die  four  thousaad  five  hun- 
dred ^ha(.  remain,  one  thousand  are  annually  em- 
plqy^  in  relieving  their  garrisons^  whilst  the  rest 
either  go  out  with  their  cruising  vessels,  or  else 
form  the  three  flying  camps,  which  every  sum- 
Mier  attend  the  provincial  viceroys*  To  the 
Turkish  troops  we  may  join  about  two  thousand 
xwowub,  as  the  Moorish  horse  and  foutpien  are 
called ;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  are  kept  ift 
constant  pay,  and  may  be  supposed  tq  augment 

their 
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their  number,  yet,  being  all  of  tJiem  hereditary 
fiiusiiMie^  tQ  U)9  Turkfi,  tk«y  are  litde  considered 
in  the  ml  9af<^uar4  and  defence  of  the  govern^ 
i^^i\t.  "lilt  method  therefore  of  k^piag  tlii^ 
large  and  populous  kingdom  in  obeflienosi  is  not 
so  much  by  force  of  arms,  as  by  diligently  ob- 
seirviDg  the  old  political  maxim,  Divide  and  com- 
mai9^.  For  the  provincial  viperoys  are  very 
watchful  over  the  motions  of  the  Arabian  tribes, 
who  ^p^xtain  tQ  their  several  districts  and  juris* 
fictions ;  and  ^  these  are  in  oonttnual  jealousies 
and  di^^ute^  with  qu^  uiuitluur,  tlu:  bey^  have  no- 
thiiig  ^ot^  tQ  dp  than  to  keep  ^  the  ferment^ 
and  throw  in,  at  proper  times,  new  matter  for 
lliscord  and  conteuiijgi).  There  are  several  clans, 
)x>th  pf  Arabf  and  Kabyles,  who,  in  case  their 
neighbours  should  observe  a  neutrality,  would  be 
t^o  h^d  &)i  (li^  whole  arsijr  fff  Algiers ;  not- 
withstanding each  Turk  values  himself  in  being 
a  n^tch  for  (wei^ty  q(  theni;  When  therefore 
Iheire  is  any  misundeiBtaiidiiig  of  this  kind,  the 

viceroys  play  one  tribe  jrgainst  another ;  and^ 
provided  the  quarrel  proves  eqi^al,  a  few  of  tlie 
Turkish  infantry  seasonably  thrown  in,  (the  Ara- 
bian cavalry  being  uever  able  to  withstand  them*), 

wiU  he  n^oie  than  a  balance  fur  the  ^my.  By 
thus  continually  fomenting  the  divisions,  which 
always  subsist  among  the  Arabian  princes,  and 
f xaifperatipg  one  iiunily  against  another,  these 

four 

*  l^mudn  pe^Btum  ickm  ferrt  ncqueunt}  scconCng  to  sn 
«il|seiV|tiqa  of  Tsdtnn  (lUi;iv«8t»)  Which  holds  good  to  tlii« 
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{bar  or  five  thousand  Turks  maiiitain  their  ground 

against  all  opposition,  and  lay  even  their  neigh- 
boursy  the  Tuniseena^  and  Western  Moors  under 
great  obligations  ibr  not  extending  their  con- 
quests among  them. 

In.  their  several  battles  and  engagementSi  the 
spahees,  or  atoalry,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  are 
of  little  service ;  the  Arabs  in  this  resjx^ct  being 
more  numerous^  and  often  victorious.  It  is  the 
infantry  that  does  the  execution ;  which  the 
Arabs,  as  never  fighting  ou  foot,  are  not  able  to 
withstand,  which,  as  we  have  observed,  was  the 
case  of  their  predecessors.  When  the  cavalry 
alone  are  concerned,  as  when  one  Arabian  tribe 
is  at  variance  with  another,  then  each  party  draws 
itself  up  in  the  figure  of  a  half  moon.  But  as 
the  whole  army  rarely  iklls  on  together,  or  comes 
to  close  fighting,  tliey  seldom  put  the  dispute  to 
a  decisive  battle.  Their  fighting  is  always  at  a 
distance,  as  if  they  were  running  of  races ;  small 
parties  (or  platoons,  as  we  should  call  them) 
continually  advancing,  at  full  career,  from  the 
main  body ;  and,  after  they  have  discharged  their 
fnc-anns,  or  their  javelins,  against  their  respec- 
tive antagonists,  they  as  speedily  retreat  to  their 
main  bodies,  where  others  are  ready  for  the  onset 
In  so  much,  that  a  few  persons  killed  on  a  side, 
is  reckoned  a  bloody  battle. 

Skirmishes  of  the  like  nature,  though  attended 
with  more  execution,  seem  to  have  been  practised 
by  the  Hebrew  infiamtry  of  old,  when  the^  looked 
one  another  in  the  faoe.;  as  in  2  Sam.  ii.  14.  where 
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we  read  of  twelve  Benjamitcs  pertaining  to  hhbo- 
shethf  playing  with  the  like .  number  of  David $ 
servants^  in  sight  of  both  armies.  What  is  also 
recorded,  £  Sam.  i.  23.  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  that 
they  were  swifter  than  eagles;  and  of  Asahel, 
2  Sam.  ii.  18.  that  hewm  as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild 
roe ;  and  of  the  Gadites,  1  Chron.  xii.  8.  that 
they  were  men  of  mighty  as  swift  as  the  roes  upon 
the  tnountains ;  not  to  mention  the  epithets  of 
inXicmr,  inUt  «»«r,  &c.  given  to  the  Grecian  heroes ; 
may  all  relate  to  these  decursory  rencounters,  and 
to  this  method  of  justing  or  fighting  at  ran- 
dom. 

To  make  up  the  deficiencies  in  the  army,  their 
cruising  vessels  are  usually  sent  out  once  in  every 
five  or  six  years  to  the  Levant  for  recruits;  which 
generally  consist  of  shepherds,  outlaws,  and  per- 
sons of  the  lowest  rank  and  condition.  Mahomet 
Bashaw,  who  was  the  dey  when  I  arrived  (1 720) 
at  Algiers,  and  was  shot  dcacLin  the  streets  a  lit- 
tle afterwards  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  was  not 
ashamed  to  own  his  extraction,  in  a  notable  disr 
pute  which  he  had  once  with  the  deputy  consul 
of  the  French  nation :  My  mother^  says  he,  sold 
sheepsfeet,  and  my  father  sold  neats  tongues ;  but 
they  would  have  been  ashamed  to  expose  to  sale  so 
worthless  a  tongue  as  thine.  Yet  these  recruits, 
after  they  liave  been  a  little  instructed  by  their 
fellow  soldiers,  and  liave  got  caps  to  their  beads, 
shoes  to  their  feet,  and  a  pair  of  knives  to  their 
girdle,  quickly  begin  to  aft'ect  grandeur  and  ma- 
jesty ;  expect  to  be  saluted  with  the  title  of  £f- 

fendi. 
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ftnAXy  dr  Ymir  Orace  ;  and  lo6k 

considerable  citi;?ens  their  slaves,  and  the  con- 
suls of  the  ailied  nations  as  tlieir  footmen. 

Ab<f  B^srides  these  Lermt  Turks,  the  Deymay, 
at  lus  pleasure,  and  especially  upon  any  emergen- 
cy, thick  the  cologUes^  ad  they  cait  the  of 
mt\\  soldiers,  whor  hjkve  been  penilitted  to  marr)- 
atAlgiets.  Though,  since  the  latter  made  an 
uHsiiccfesi\il  *ttenipt  updn  the'  govenkment;  by 
eiuleavouring  to  seize  upon  the  cassaubah,  or  d- 
tadelj  they  ha^'e  not  been  itiucb  ehcourag^ ;  and 
when  they  are,  they  Arc  always  excluded  ftom 
the  lioiiour  of  being  Dey,  Aga  of  the  Janiza- 
riei^  aiid  other  doilside^ble  officies  and  employ* 

TWoflicers  that  comn^and  this  small  army, 
(attd  It  #oii1d  ht  the' same  if  it  aMoionttfed'  t6  its 
former  complement  of  twelve  thousand),  are  the 
Aga^'  or  general^  thii^ty  Yiah  Bashees,  or  colonels; 
ei^hf  himdred'  Bdlvfck  Baa^hees,  or  cap^ins^  and 
about  half  that  number  of  Oda  Bashees,  or  lieu- 
tenMtB.  The  niethbd  of  arrfY^pg'  these  posts, 
is  not  by  money  and  inferestf,  bill?  by  age  and  se- 
niority ;  thie  oldest  soldier  being  advanced  upon 
the  deiiith  of  his  UeateiKm^  ahd  the'  Ueutenant 
upon  the  death  of  a  captain,  &c.  though,  by  the 
Dey'^  permission^  a  younger  soldier  may  purchase 
the  rafikf  of  ari  older,  the  latter  di^gradiiig  him- 
self in  I'eturn.  There  iis  another  method  also  of 
hastctoin^  tl^ese .  proirlottoiis ;  foir  thef  Aga  is  re- 
mt)ve^  ats  often  afs  thfe  «k>1diei%  are  paid,  which  is 
every  two  months,  being  succeeded  by  the  Chiah, 

who 
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who  is  tlie  eldest  of  the  Viah  Ua^hees ;  where- 
by a  seat  beoooiea  vacant  in  the  Dou*waiiiie» 
which  is  immediately  filled  up  by  the  eldest  Bul- 
lae k  Bashee ;  as  he  a^iu  is  by  the  eldest  Odji 
liashee,  &c.  Tlie  Aga»  after  having  thus  passed 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  duty,  is  from 
thenceforward  considered  as  nias^ouk^  emrUmf  or 
superannuated,  quietly  enjoying  his  pay^  and,  ao 
cording  to  the  old  poet  Ennius, 

Semo  confectu^  quiescit. 

The  yearly  taxes  of  this  great  and  fertile  king* 
dou),  hring  usually  into  the  tre^i^fy  .tl^ree 
dred  thousand  dollars;  though  it  is  computed 
tliat  tU^  eighth  part  of  prizes,  the  eftects  of  per- 
fK>ns  dying  without  children^  the  contributions 
from  the  districts,  independent  of  the  viceroys, 
together  with  the  frequent  avar-eas  and  oppres- 
sions of  the  subjects,  may  bring  in  the  like  sum* 
To  compensate  this  smallness  in  their  revenues, 
the  pay  of  the  army  is  very  smalli  the  youngest 
soldier  receiving;  onlv  four  hundred  and  six  as- 
pers  every  two  months^  and  the  eldest,  or  those 
in  full  pay,  no  more  than  five  thousand  eight 
hiuuhed;  whereof  six  hundred  and  ninety-six 
(as  was  before  observed)  make  a  dollar  Now, 
as  a  great  number  of  >  ears  are  required  before 

VOL.  I.  3  N  tliey 

*  Sive  Thmleio,  qm  Gemaiiii  ne  dicitiir  t  TInk  sea  Dale^ 
|.  #•  ViUis  \  under  Thaler  seu  Daleri  q.  d.  VaUcnib  Piimmin^  a 
valle  stmcti  Joftchimi  ubi  primo  cusi  sunt.  Htnc  fitttum  ut  tan- 
dem SCOUtt  oomes  (quos  nummos  Impeilales  vocauuif}  Thaleri 
bodie  vocaatur.  Vid.  Hyd.  AnnoU  in  fiobovii  lituiym  Xur- 
canmiy  p.  10.   Vid*  p.  4d4. 
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they  arrive  at  full  pay,  (tlie  young  soldiers  rccew 

ving  an  augmentation  only  of  an.  hundred  and  . 

sixteen  aspers*  every  year),  the  whole  amiy,  yfith 

regard  to  their  demands  upon  the  governnieiit, 

may  be  reduced  to  about  three  thousand  five 

hundred  ;  whereby  a  sum  less  than  two  hundred 

thousand  dollars*  i.  e.  betwixt;  thirty  and  forty 

tiiouaand  pounds  of  our  money,  will  defray  the  | 

expence.    Besides  the  pay,  such  Yiah  and  Bui-  | 

luck  fiashees  as  are  unmarried,  have,  each  of  them 

eight  loaves  of  bread  a  day,  and  the  Oda  Bashees  ' 

and  private  soldiers  who  are  in  the  same  condi-  i 

tton»  have  four ;  each  loaf  being  about  five  ounces 

in  weight,  and  three  aspers  in  value, 
lit  > 

SECTION  IIL 

*  *  - 

I 

Of  their  Courts  of  Judicature  and  their 

PunUlumnts, 

Ik  the  ordinary  distribution  of  justice,  tliere  is 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  Turkish  governments,  an 
officer  whom  they  call  the  Kadily,  who,  for  tlic 
most  paiti  has  been  educated  in  the  seminaries  of 
Stamboule*  or  Grand  Cairo^  where  the  Roman 

« 

codes 

*  Isle  nuramulus,  Turcice  dicilur  Albuiur ;  iindc  a  Grarcis  s» 
lingua  hodiema  vocatur  Atrv^of,  i.e.  Albus^  &.C.  Anr^  pccuniim 
albam  in  gcnere  notat.    U.  ibid, 

f  GmsUntinople  is  called  all  over  the  Levant,  Stamboak,  cr 
Stanpole,  which  teems  rather  to  be  the  cotmption  or  contraction 
•f  the  ancient  name,  as  Jainbol  is  of  Joannopolis,  than  of  nf  iv 
as  some  authors  give  into.    Vid.  Hyd.  Not,  in  GiODOgr,' 
Peiits.  p.  52.   Sir  George  Wheeler's  Xrav.  p.  178« 
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codes  and  pandects,  translated  into  the  Arabic 
language,  are  laught  and  ejtplaioed,  as  in  the  uiii- 
verstties  of  Europe.  The  Kaddy  is  obliged  to 
attend  at  tlie  court  of  justice  once  or  twice  a 
day,  where  he  hears  and  determines  the  several 
iuits  and  complaints  that  are  btought  before  him. 
But  as  bribery  is  too  often,  and  justly  enough,  . 
charged  upon  the  Kaddy,  all  affiurs  of  moment 
arc  laid  before  the  Dev.  or  else,  when  he  is  ab- 
sent,  or  otherwise  employed,  they  are  heard  by 
the  treasurer,  by  the  master  of  the  horse,  or  by 
other  principal  officers  of  the  regency,  who  sit  in 
the  gate*'  of  the  palace  for  that  purpose.  At  all 
these  tribunals,  the  cause  is  quickly  decided,  n<H 
thing  more  being  required  than  tiie  proof  of  what 
is  alleged ;  in  so  much,  that  a  matter  of  ddbt<  or 
trespass,  or  of  the  highest  crime,  will  be  finally 
decided,  and  the  sentence  put  in  execution,  in 
less  than  an  hour* 

In  cases  of  debt,  the  debtor  is  usually  detain- 
ed in  prison  till  the  chouses  or  baikj^s  have  seized 
upon  his  effects,  and  sold  them.  If  the  sale 
amounts  to  more  than  the  debt,  the  overplus  is 
returned  to  the  prisoner ;  if  it  comes  short,  he  is 
notwithstanding  released,  and  no  future  demands 
are  to  be  made  upon  him.    Lesser  offences  are 

punished 

*  Thus  we  read  of  the  iHert  m  thegdUy  (Dent.  udi.  15'.  and 
Z3[y.l.)  and  (I9a.nix.SI.  Amos  v.  10.)  of  him  ikat'  rtphfOHk- 
and  rebuketh  in, the  gaie^  and  (Dan. ti.  49.)  thtft  hesatmihf  gau 

%f  the  king.  The  Ottoman  court  likewise  seems  to  have  been 
called  the port^  from  the  duuibution  of  justice,  and  tbe  dispatch 
of  public  business  that  b  carried  on  in  the  giatei  of  it. 
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pimfohed  witttAo^jplAdb*,  i»  e.  irith  little  sticks 

of  the  bigness  of  one's  finger;  which,  like  the 
Rodum  lasoeSy  are  brought  in  bundle  to  the 
place  of  ptiidshtiient,  where  the  offender  receives 
-  upoa  his  buttocks,  or  the  soles  of  hb  feet,  from 
fifty  to  a  thousand  strokes,  according^  to  the  na- 
ture and  atrocity  of  his  crime.  But  for  unnatu- 
ral  hist,  not  only  the  parts  above  mentioned  are 
chastised^  bat  the  belly  likei«rise,  a  punishment 
generally  attended  with  death.  For  clipping  or 
dtibasin^  the  public  eoih,  the  old  Egyptian  pu* 
nishmentf,  viz.  the  cutting  off  the  hands  of  the 
transgressor,  is  inflicted.  When  a  Jew,  or  a 
Gbristian  slave,  or  subject,  is  guilty  of  muider, 
or  any  other  capital  crime,  he  is  carried  without 
the  gates  of  the  city,  and  burnt  alive ;  but  the 
Moors  and  Ardbs  are  either  impaled  for  the  same 
crime,  or  else  they  are  hung  up  by  the  neck,  over 
the  battlements  of  the  city  walls,  or  else  they 
are  thrown  upon  the  chingan,  or  hooks  that  are 
fixed  all  over  the  walls  below,  where  sometimes 
they  break  from  one  hook  to  another,  and  hang 
in  the  most  exquisite  torments  thirty  or  forty 

hours.  . 

*  It  was  in  this  numner  probably  that  St  Paul  vr^  ^  thrice  beaum 
wuA  rods^  T^if  fpftfOi^Sitr,  sajs  he,  2  Cor.  zi.  25*  The  Chonset, 
likewise,  ivnose  office  it  is  to  inflict  this  purashment,  appear  to 
be  no  other  thni  so  mmj  Roman  licton,  anoed  out  with  thek 
fiuces* 

f  Diod.  8k.  tL  p.  50. 

X  The  fastening  of  the  body  of  Saul  to  the  ivalls  of  Beth«ihan, 
(1  Sam,  xxxi.  10.)  might  be  the  fixing  it  only  to,  or  haneing  it 
ttpoQ  such  hooks  as  were  phced  there  for  the  execution  of^ :riini* 
Haifa 
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hours*    Hie  Turks  are  ik&t  puMicIy  punished^ 

like  other  offenders.  Out  of  respect  to  tlieir 
characters,  they  are  always  sent  to  the  house  of 
Ihe  Aga,  where,  according  td  the  quality  of  the 
misdemeanor,  they  are  bastinadq^d  or  strangled. 
When  the  women  oiFe&d,  they  are  not,  out  of 
modesty  to  the  sex,  exf)o^  the  popul^e,  but 
sent  to  some  private  liouse  of  correction  ;  or,  if 
the  crime  is  capital^  as  when  they  are  taken  in 
adultery,  &c.  they  are  then  tied  up  in.  a  sack, 
carried  out  into  the  sea,  and  drowned  The 
western  Moors  use  the  barbarous  punishment  of 
sawing  the  body  of  the  criminal  in  two;  expres- 
sive probably  of  it^^mfim^  Matt.  xxiv.  51.  Luke 
xii.  46.  which  we  render  euiting  asunder,  or  cHi^ 
ting  off ;  no  less  tluin  of  srfrt*",  lieb.  xi.  37.  which 
is  translated,  sawing  asunder.  For  which  purpose 
they  prepare  two  boards  of  a  proper  length  iind 
breadth,  and  having  tied  the  criminal  betwixt 
them,  they  proceed  to  the  execution,  by  begin- 
ning at  the  head.  Kardinash,  a  person  of  the  * 
first  rank  in  that  country,  wIk)  not  long  ago  hail 

been 

*  Tacitus  CilfJf0r«^.  Germ.)  takct  nodoe  of  dns  m  a  puqibIk 
meiA  among  tlie  Gcnnant.  *  XKsdnctio  pcenanmi,  cs  delicto. 

*  Prodhoiet  et  tiansfngas  arboribtts  sttspendutit,  i^navot  et  tm^ 
'  beUes  et  corpoie  infiuMBi  ceeno  ac  pemde^  tnjeeta  msupar  ctale.' 
The  Hkc  ptonshment  u  mentioned  by  Plautos.   *  Qoqui  abstule- 

*  mnt  \  comprehendite,  Tincite,  verberate,  In  puteum  emiditt^ 
Aulul.  Actii.  Sc.  vcr.  21.  •  Furca  et  Fossa,  (Ang.  ^^tff 

^  (C>aUOtD00)  in  antiquis  privilegHs  n^nificat  juiudictionem  pu- 

•  niendi  fures  :  sc.  viros  suspendJo,yow//rtff  suhmerjione'^ quod  et 

•  in  Scoda  hodie  observatum  intelligo.'  See  Spelman'5  Glossary 
m  the  word  Furca,  &c.  where  he  quotes  an  instance  of  this  pu- 
ttisbmeni  out  of  the  monumenis  of  the  church  of  liochciter. 
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been  ambassador  at  the  British  court,  \vzs  put  to 
death  in  this  manner.  For  it  may  be  very  justly 
observed,  with  regard  to  the  punishments  of 
these  countries,  that  there  is  Uttle  or  no  regard 
had  to  the  quali|y  of  the  offender,  but  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  offence.  Sometimes  indeed,  a  pecu- 
niary  mulct  will  stop  the  course  of  justice ;  but 
if  the  crime  is  flagrant,  no  atonement  is  to  be 
made  for  it,  the  trans<^rcssor  immcdiutely  suffer- 
ing the  punishment  which  be  is,  tliouglit  to  de- 
serve. . 

SECTION  IV. 

Of  thtir  naval  Force  ;  together  with  tiicir  Interests 
and  AUiances  wkh  Chruiian  Princei. 

The  naval  force  of  this  regency,  wliicfa,  for 
the  two  last  centuries,  has  been,  at  one  time 

or  other,  a  terror  to  tlic  trading  nutions  of 
Christendom,  is,  at  present,  in  a  declining  con- 
dition. If  we  except  their  row-boats  and  bri* 
gantines,  they  had  only  (A.  D.  l/C^-.)  half  a 
dozen  capital  ships^  from  thirty-six  to  iifty 
guns  ;  and,  at  the  same  ttm^,  had  not  half  tliat 
number  of  brave  and  experienced  captains.  A 
general  peace  with  the  three  trading  nation^ 
and  the  impossibility  of  keeping  up  a  suitable 
disciphne,  where  every  private  soldier  disputes 
authority  with  his  officer,  are  some  of  the  pnur 
cipal  reasons  why  so  small  a  number  of  vessels 

ars 
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^re  fitted  out,  and  why  so  few  persons  of  merit 
are  afterwards  willing  to  command  them.  Their 
want  likewise  of  experience,  with  the  few  en- 
gagements they  have  been  lately  concerned  in  at 
sea,  have  equally  contributed  to  this  diminution 
of  their  naval  character.    However,  if  by  proj)cr 
discipline  and  encouragement,  they  should  once 
more  assume  their  wonted  courage  and  bravery, 
they  have  always  in  readiness  such  a  quantity  of 
naval  stores,  as  will  put  them  in  a  capacity  of 
making  considerable  augmentations  to  their  fleet; 
though  even  at  present,  under  all  these  disadvan- 
tages, we  find  them  troublesome  enough  to  the 
trade  of  Europe. 

With  relation  to  the  princes  of  Europe,  thi^ 
government  has  alliance  with  us,  with  the  French^ 
the  Dutch,  and  the  Swedes,  and  lately  with  the 
Danes.    Great  application  has  been  often  made 
by  the  Port,  in  behalf  of  the  £mperor*s  subjects; 
yt't  all  their  intercessions  have  hitlicrto  proved 
ineffectual,  notwithstanding  tlie  Algerines  ac- 
knowledge themselves  to  be  the  vassals  of  the 
( I  rand  Senior,  and,  as  such,  ought  to  be  entirely 
devoted  to  his  orders  and  commands.  The 
Swedes  purchased  peace  at  the  price  of  70,000 
dollars  ;  and,  as  these  cruisers  rarely  meet  with 
vessels  of  that  nation,  it  has  been  hitherto  dis- 
coursed of  as  a  great  mystery.    But  the  great 
increase  lately  in  their  commerce  seems  now  suf- 
ficiently to  explain  it.  The  success  of  the  Dutch, 
during  a  war  of  twelve  years,  in  destroying  a 
^ew  cf  their  vessels ;  the  magnificent  present  of 

naval 
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saval  stores  that  was  made,  upon  ratifyiDg  ibr 

peace ;  together  with  the  natural  tiniorousucss  of 
the  Dey,  lest  t)y  further  losses  he  should  be  rec- 
koned unfin^tumie*,  (a  daagetous  character  in 
this  couutry  for  a  conimander) ;  were  the  chief 
and  concurring  reasons  for  extending  their  friend- 
ship to  that  nation.  It  is  certun  the  greatest 
part  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  sea  officers  in  gene- 
ra!, very  strenuously  opposed  it ;  ur^ng,  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  arm  their  vessels,  when  they 
had  peace  with  all  the  three  trading  nations;  that^ 
their  loss  was  inconsiderable,  when  compared 
with  the  riches  thev  had  obtained  bv  the  war ; 
conchiding  with  a  very  expressive  Arabian  pro- 
verb, that  those  0tighf  nccer  t§  tarn  who  areafrmd 
of  the  sparrows.  As  the  younger  soldiers  cannot 
well  subisist  without  the  money  they  gain  from 
their  shares  in  prizes,  there  has  been  no  small 
niura^uring  at  tli^  little  success  which  they  have 
lately  met  with.  And  it  is  very  probable  (as  a 
little  time  perhaps  will  discover)  that,  the  very 
moment  any  considerable  addition  is  niade  to 
their  fleet,  nay,  perhaps  without  any  further  aug- 
mentation, the  present  Dey  will  he  obliged  to 
lesjsen  the  number  of  his  alliances,  from  those 
very  principles,  which  a  few  years  ago  engaged 
liis  i)redecessor  to  increase  them. 
The  Algerine^  have  certainly  a  great  esteem 

and 

*  Most  of  tbe  RoiDsn  cnperars  affected  the  appellatioQ  of 
Tkmx.  The  patriarch  Joseph,  Gen.  udx.  8.  has  the  dbancter 
of  being  a  fin^eroMt  man^  and  that  whatsocm  he  did,  lAc 
Lor^  maJe  it  40 prosper^  ver.23. 
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and  friendship  for  tlie  British  nation ;  and,  pro- 
vided there  could .  be  any  security  in  a  goverd* 
nient,  that  is  <j:uided  more  bv  chance  and  hu- 
niour,  than  by  counsel  and  mature  deliberation,  it 
is  very  probable,  that  which  of  the  trading  na- 
tions soever  ihey  may  think  fit  to  quarrel  with, 
we  have  little  to  apprehend.  The  Dutch  and  the 
Swedes,  and  lately  the  Danes,  are  veiy  industri- 
ous in  cultivating  a  good  understanding  with 
them,  by  making  annual  presents,  a  method  hi* 
therto  very  prevalent  and  successful  ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  French  may  perhaps  intlu- 
ence  them  as  much,  by  puttin<>;  them  in  mind  df 
the  execution  which  :heir  boadjs  did  fornierlv  to 
this  city,  and  of  a  later  instance  of  their  resent* 
ment  at  Tripoly.  Bat  as  there  is  prudence  iii 
usii)g  high  words  and  menaces  at  Algiers,  it  is 
certain,  provided  the  Algertnes  are  to  be  Swayed 
with  fear,  that  we  have  as  much  interest  in  Sir 
Edward  Sprags  expedition  at  Bou  jciah,  as  the 
French  can  have  in  that  of  tht  Marquis  (f  Estrees 
at  Algiers.  Notwithstandiu<>:  likewise  all  the  ar-«. 
guments  that  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  Mar* 
seilles  and  Toulon,  these  people  are  not  to  be  per- 
suaded, but  that  Minorca  and  Gibraltar  are  in  a 
more  convenient  situation  to  give  them  disturb- 
ance. But  reason  and  arammi^nt  will  not  alwavs 
be  good  pohtics  at  this  court,  where  the  cook^  is 
VOL.  r.  So  the 

*  Lhy  (1.  xxxix.  c.  6.)  has  an  observation  very  applicable  to 
the  great  esteem  which  is  paid  to  the  cooks  by  these  regencies. 

*  Turn  coquus,  Wlissimum  antiquis  mancipiam  et  aslimatione  et 

*  usu,  in  pretio  esse    et  ^uod  ministerium  fucrat,  ars  haberi 

*  caepta.* 
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tlie  first  minister,  and  where  aa  insolent  soldiery 
liave  too  often  the  command.  In  critical  con* 
junctures,  therefore,  the  ground  is  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  nice  mauagemeat  and  address  of 
our  consuls ;  by  knowing  how  to  make  proper 
application  to  the  particular  passions  of  those 
who  have  the  Dey*s  ear;  by  flattering  one,  pla* 
cing  confidence  in  apother,  and  especially  by  ma- 
king a  proper  use  of  those  invincible  arguments, 
money,  kaf-tans,  and  gold  watches.  For  accord- 
ing to  an  old  and  infallible  observation,  *  Give  a 
^  Turk  money  with  one  hand,  and  he  will  permit 
^  his  eyes  to  be  plucked  out  by  the  other/ 

Such  was  the  political  state  and  condition  of 
this  regency,  whei^  i  le^t  it,  A.  D.  1732.  How 
}ong  it  may  continue  so,  will  b^  hard  to  deter- 
miile;  because  what  little  there  is  hereof  jus- 
tice,  hpuesty,  or  puUlic  faith,  proceeds  ratlier  froui 
fear  and  cotnpulsion,  than  from  choice  and  free 
election.  ro]|  the  answer  that  \^a§  ojnce  made  by 
the  Dey  to  consul  Cole,  m  his  complaining  of 
t  the  injuries  which  the  British  vessels  had  met 
with  from  hisi  cruisers,  must  alwavs  be  looked 
upon  as  fair  and  ingenuous—^  The  ^Igerines,* 
sa}  s  he,  *  are  a  coinpany  of  rogues,  and  1  am 
'  their  captain.' 

£ND  Oi  VOLUME  I. 
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